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A Singing  Stream:  A Black  Family  Chronicle 

Background  and  Commentary 

by  Allen  Tullos,  Daniel  W.  Patterson, 
and  Tom  Davenport 


A Singing  Stream  is  the  fourth  documentary  in  the  American  Traditional 
Culture  Series  produced  by  Davenport  Films  and  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Each  of  these  films  ex- 
plores and  interprets  a traditional  culture  through  such  expressive  forms  as 
song,  story,  dance,  and  sermon.'  The  goal  of  the  Series’  collaborators  is  to 
unite  folklife  scholarship  with  filmmaking  that  is  skillfully  composed  and 
has  emotional  depth. 

A Singing  Stream  is  tire  first  film  to  chronicle  twentieth  century  African- 
American  history  through  the  musical  traditions  of  one  family.  It  presents 
the  Landis  family  of  rural  Granville  County,  North  Carolina,  and  suggests 
the  cultural  resources  with  which  they  have  faced  historical  change.  In  the 
lifetime  of  Bertha  Landis  (b.  1898),  the  film’s  anchoring  figure,  her  family 
has  experienced  farming  as  tenants  and  as  landholders,  racial  segregation, 
migration  to  the  North,  Southern  industrialization,  the  transformation  of 
the  agricultural  economy,  the  Civil  Rights  Movement,  return  migration,  and 
the  new  expectations  of  a generation  of  grandchildren. 

By  focusing  upon  singing  at  church,  in  gospel  concerts,  at  the  family’s 
annual  reunion,  and  in  the  home,  A Singing  Stream  displays  the  variety  of 
musical  expressions  and  performances  of  the  Landises,  whose  repertory  in- 
cludes religious  song  styles  ranging  from  nineteenth-century  spirituals,  to 
unaccompanied  shape-note  and  “jubilee”  singing,  to  contemporary  gospel. 
Featured  in  the  film  are  the  Golden  Echoes,  a male  gospel  group  that  in- 
cludes three  members  of  the  Landis  family.  A Singing  Stream  chronicles  the 
relationship  between  the  music  of  the  Landises  and  four  generations  of  the 
family’s  historical  experience. 

In  her  eighties  during  the  production  of  A Singing  Stream , Bertha  Landis 
continued  to  participate  in  community,  school,  and  church  affairs.  She  wrote 
a regular  column,  “Horseshoe  Road  and  Grissom  News,”  for  the  weekly 
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Butner-Creedmoor  News  and  offered  her  musical  observations  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  youngest  Landis  musicians  as  they  formed  their  first  perfor- 
mance groups.  Mother  to  eleven  children  and  grandmother  to  nineteen,  Mrs. 
Landis  regards  singing  as  having  been  a powerful  force  in  disciplining, 
motivating,  and  uniting  her  family.  When  we  began  work  on  the  film, 
however,  we  did  not  anticipate  that  Bertha  Landis  would  take  such  a central 
place  in  it. 


The  Project’s  Beginnings 

Upon  the  completion  of  Being  A Joines:  A Life  in  the  Brushy  Mountains  (the 
third  film  in  the  American  Traditional  Culture  Series)  in  1980,  we  began 
to  consider  possibilities  for  a new  project  with  a vital,  community-centered 
tradition  within  the  South.  Prompted  by  the  field  research  of  UNC  graduate 
student  Brett  Sutton  with  black  Primitive  Baptist  congregations  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  we  felt  this  community  of  believers  might  make  a 
compelling  subject  for  filmmaking.  We  applied  for  and  received  an  initial 
grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  begin  work  with  the 
Primitive  Baptists.  This  project  was  not  to  be.  Between  the  writing  and  the 
funding  of  our  grant,  our  subject  churches  suffered  a religious  schism,  and 
they  became  fearful  of  risking  further  turmoil  within  a loose  federation  of 
congregations  already  known  for  “multiplying  by  dividing.”  The  churches 
chose  not  to  contend  with  camera  and  sound  crew  intrusion  or  with  the 
spotlighting  of  individuals  and  particular  churches  that  would  come  with 
filmmaking. 

Scouting  for  another  subject  led  us  across  the  Southeast  to  consider  folk 
artists,  sacred  harp  and  country  music  singers,  and  camp-meeting  revivalists. 
We  were  drawn  especially  to  the  thriving,  black,  non-professional  gospel  scene 
and  began  to  conceive  of  a film  focused  on  the  music,  repertory,  and  perform- 
ances of  a single  quartet  group.  For  the  past  half  century,  gospel  performers 
have  had  an  important  role  in  the  African-American  community,  especially 
in  the  South.  “Black  gospel  song,”  as  Dan  Patterson  has  written,  “is  an 
interdenominational  movement”  with  much  of  its  activity  taking  place  “in 
religious  concerts  held  in  churches,  school  and  municipal  auditoriums,  and 
community  centers.  Its  stars  become  nationally  known  recording  artists,  but 
the  movement  rests  on  the  base  of  extremely  active  local  music  making  in 
virtually  all  communities  with  a strong  black  presence.”2  Despite  all  the  ac- 
tivity of  gospel  singing  in  the  South,  very  little  historical  or  ethnographic 
work  exists  about  this  lively  tradition.  Hoping  to  find  a gospel  group  close 
to  the  Chapel  Hill-Durham  area,  students  and  faculty  from  the  UNC  Cur- 
riculum in  Folklore  and  the  film’s  producers  attended  concerts  in  several 
towns  in  central  North  Carolina,  an  area  rich  in  gospel  music  history  and 
with  dozens  of  contemporary  quartets.3 

After  much  listening  to  and  discussion  about  several  excellent  groups, 
we  identified  the  Golden  Echoes  of  Franklinton  (a  community  about  twenty- 
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G olden  Echoes 

Celebrating  Their  13th  Anniversary 
Of  Franklington.  N.  C. 

At  G.  C.  Hawley  Elem  School 

CREEDMOOR,  N.  C. 


Sun.  August  25,  *974 


Doors  Open  6 P.  M.  Program  7 P.  M 


Fig.  1.  Golden  Echoes’  Thirteenth  Anniversary  Concert  poster,  1974.  Top  row,  left  to 
right:  Kenneth  Daniel,  John  Landis,  Luther  Foster.  Bottom  row:  Wilburt  Malone,  Claude 
Landis,  J.  P.  Jenkins. 

five  miles  northeast  of  Chapel  Hill)  as  an  especially  strong  local  quartet, 
and  one  versatile  through  the  range  of  traditional  and  present-day  gospel 
styles.  The  Echoes  had  previously  worked  with  folklorists.  All  of  them  had 
learned  music  traditionally  “by  ear”  and  were  articulate  about  their  songs 
and  their  performance  styles.  As  a representative  of  the  project,  Daniel  Pat- 
terson talked  with  the  Echoes’  chief  spokesman,  John  Landis,  about  our  in- 
terest and  our  earlier  work.  Mr.  Landis  then  discussed  the  proposal  with 
the  entire  group. 
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The  Emergence  of  Gospel  Quartets 

The  emergence  of  gospel  quartets  in  rural  North  Carolina  during  the 
first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  can  be  traced  to  a number  of  earlier  in- 
fluences such  as  congregational  and  church  choir  singing  of  spirituals  and 
hymns,  the  singing  of  traditional  African-American  songs  while  at  work  in 
the  fields  or  with  family  members  in  the  home,  and  the  appearance  of  new 
kinds  of  performing  groups  that  ranged  from  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  and 
the  Hampton  Institute  Quartette  to  local  groups  of  male  singers  who  sang 
in  their  churches  and  at  prayer  meetings.  Called  “quartets,”  the  first  of  these 
church-based  groups  often  consisted  of  more  (and  sometimes  even  one  per- 
son less)  than  four  members.  “Quartets,”  observes  folklorist  Glenn  Hin- 
son, “incorporated  the  close  harmonies  of  workers  singing  in  the  fields,  the 
falsetto  of  the  hollers,  the  bass  phrasings  of  the  rhythmic  worksongs,  and 
the  syncopated  beat  of  congregational  handclapping  into  a unique  musical 
sound  that  is  still  the  basis  of  modern  gospel  music.”4 

The  first  local  quartet  remembered  by  the  Landis  family  was  the  Rock 
Springs  Baptist  Church  Usher  Boy  Quartet,  organized  in  the  late  1930s  or 
early  ’40s  by  the  son  of  the  head  usher  of  the  community’s  oldest  black  con- 
gregation. The  introduction  of  musical  instruments  into  the  church  sanc- 
tuary, what  Bertha  Landis  calls  “bringing  music  into  the  church,”  was 
resisted  for  years  by  many  churches  as  inappropriate  to  Sunday  worship  ser- 
vices, so  the  earliest  quartets  sang  a cappella. 

“I  remember,”  says  Bertha  Landis,  “when  a quartet  couldn’t  go  in 
churches  and  sing  like  they  do  now.  My  father  [John  Mangum]  was  a deacon 
of  the  church,  a superintendent  of  Sunday  School,  and  he  was  master  of 
the  singing.  And  they  didn’t  have  no  type  of  music  in  the  church,  especially 
guitar  music.  He  was  so  bitterly  against  it  because  when  he  was  in  the  world 
as  a sinner,  that’s  what  he  played — the  guitar,  banjo,  cornet,  and  everything 
he  could  get  his  hands  on.  He  would  play  all  night  and  dance.  And  that’s 
why  he  didn’t  want  it  in  the  church.  He  didn’t  realize  that  when  a person 
changes  and  becomes  a Christian,  then  they  dedicate  whatever  they  play 
to  God.  You  couldn’t  make  him  understand.”5 

The  liveliest  of  unaccompanied  vocal  styles  developed  and  popularized 
among  black  singers  and  audiences  in  the  era  between  the  two  world  wars 
was  known  as  “jubilee”  singing.  The  young  Landis  brothers — John,  Flem- 
ing, Robert — along  with  a friend,  Roy  Braswell,  began  to  sing  regularly  in 
one  of  these  jubilee  quartets,  the  Rising  Stars  of  Creedmoor  (the  town  nearest 
the  family’s  farm).  “World  War  II  and  the  Army,”  John  says,  “broke  up 
the  group.”6 

Not  only  military  service  during  the  war,  but  migration  out  of  the  South 
by  kin  and  friends  leaving  farmwork  for  jobs  in  the  urban  North  regularly 
depleted  and  rearranged  the  quartets  of  Granville  County.  Fleming  Landis 
left  for  industrial  Akron,  Ohio,  in  1946.  Also  searching  for  a wage-paying 
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Fig.  2.  The  Rising  Stars  ofCreedmoor.  In  front:  Roy  “Billy”  Braswell,  lop,  1 to  r:  Daniel 
Braswell,  Claude  Landis,  John  Landis,  James  Harris. 


job,  Robert  Landis  first  joined  his  brother  in  Ohio,  then  his  sister,  Jessie 
Mae,  who  had  moved  to  Newark,  New  Jersey.  When  formed  in  the  late  1950s, 
the  Golden  Echoes  group  merged  two  gospel  quartets  that  had  lost  several 
members  in  preceding  years:  the  Rising  Stars  of  Creedmoor  and  a group 
formerly  known  as  the  Nightingales  of  Kittrell  (a  community  twenty  miles 
northeast  of  Creedmoor).  The  Nightingales  had  been  renamed  the  “Golden 
Echoes”  by  one  of  gospel  music’s  most  widely  respected  groups,  the  Dixie 
Hummingbirds;  when  the  two  quartets  merged,  they  decided  to  keep  the 
new  name. 

Into  the  Golden  Echoes  from  the  Rising  Stars  came  two  Landis  brothers, 
the  lead  singer  and  manager,  John  (b.  1925),  and  baritone  singer  Claude 
(b.  1933).  Later,  their  nephew  Kenneth  Daniel  (b.  1954)  was  added  as  a lead 
guitar  player.  In  joining  the  Echoes,  John  Landis  made  a clear  choice  against 
a career  of  performing  on  the  road.  While  still  singing  with  the  Rising  Stars, 
Mr.  Landis  was  offered  a job  with  Chicago’s  Soul  Stirrers,  a nationally 
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Fig.  3.  Golden  Echoes,  c.  1972.  Left  to  right:  John  Landis,  Luther  Foster,  J.  P.  Jenkins, 
Claude  Landis,  Kenneth  Daniel.  Photo  by  Vic  Lukas. 


popular  quartet  who  had  just  lost  their  best-known  singer,  Sam  Cooke,  to 
a career  in  rhythm  and  blues.  “We  had  appeared  several  times  with  the  Soul 
Stirrers,’’  John  Landis  recalls,  “and  our  styles  were  very  similar.  In 
September  or  October  of  1957,  the  Soul  Stirrers  came  to  look  for  me  in 
Raleigh  and  offered  me  $150  plus  royalties  to  go  on  the  road  with  them. 
I talked  it  over  with  my  wife — we  had  been  married  two  weeks — and  was 
almost  ready  to  go  when  she  asked  them  how  often  I’d  be  home.  They  said 
two  to  three  times  a year.  She  told  me  to  drop  it.  I gave  up  on  going  on 
the  road  right  then.’’7 

Into  the  Golden  Echoes  from  the  Kittrell  contingent  of  former 
Nightingales  came  Wilburt  “Johnny’’  Malone  (b.  1939),  who  plays  bass 
guitar.8  The  Nightingales  also  contributed  a lead  singer,  Ronald  Perry  (b. 
1941),  and  another  singer,  Luther  Foster  (c.  1936),  who  specializes  in  falset- 
to, but  who  is  adept  at  singing  several  vocal  parts.  From  the  Kittrell  com- 
munity also  came  a later  member  of  the  Golden  Echoes,  Andrew  Green  (b. 
1941),  a “new  man”  who  had  been  with  the  group  only  five  years  when  we 
began  the  film.  “Give  him  five  or  six  more  years,”  we  were  told,  “and  he 
may  become  a pretty  good  singer.”  In  A Singing  Stream,  Mr.  Green  is  seen 
singing  “back-up.”  He  has  since  begun  taking  his  turn  at  singing  lead. 

With  the  wider  acceptance  of  drums  and  electric  instruments  (especially 
bass  and  lead  guitars)  in  the  performance  of  sacred  music,  the  quartets  of 
the  post-World  War  II  gospel  era  felt  the  influence  of  contemporary  rhythm 
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and  blues  styles  as  heard  on  radio  and  record  and  in  nightclubs,  as  well  as 
the  lively  musicianship  of  Holiness  and  Pentecostal  performers.  Although 
the  youngest  members  of  the  Golden  Echoes — guitar  players  Kenneth  Daniel 
and  Sydney  Brodie,  and  drummer  Stanley  Brodie — enjoy  listening  to  and 
playing  a wide  variety  of  secular  music,  the  older  members  continue  to  sing 
and  perform  only  religious  material. 

“At  one  time,”  says  Bertha  Landis’s  grandson  Kenneth  Daniel,  “if  you 
were  in  a spiritual  group  and  you  went  out  and  played  rock  and  roll,  you 
were  more  or  less  condemned.  People  didn’t  want  you  to  bring  that  same 
guitar  you  played  with  on  a Saturday  night  into  the  church  on  Sunday.  But 
that’s  changed  a lot.  Music  is  music  to  me.  An  E is  an  E,  an  F is  an  F,  whether 
you  play  it  in  a church  or  outside  with  a band.  I’ve  been  playing  in  the  church 
since  I was  a child,  but  I don’t  limit  my  music  to  just  church  music.”9 

As  the  leader  of  the  Golden  Echoes,  John  Landis  is  a diplomatic  man 
reluctant  to  make  decisions  for  the  group  on  his  own.  For  instance,  he  might 
telephone  Johnny  Malone  and  say,  “We  have  an  invitation  to  go  to  Durham 
and  perform.  Would  your  men  want  to  go?”  The  Golden  Echoes  have  re- 
mained together  for  over  a quarter  of  a century  not  only  because  of  their 
love  of  music  and  performing  and  their  successfully  combining  individual 
talents,  but  also  because  of  the  friendships  among  Echoes’  members  and 
their  tact  in  relations  with  the  public.  John  Landis,  who  was  immediately 
interested  in  the  filmmaking  project,  sought  consensus  from  the  other  Echoes. 

As  our  conversations  developed  with  Mr.  Landis,  and  soon  with  Mr. 
Malone  and  other  members  of  the  Echoes,  we  discussed  the  purpose  and 
substance  of  the  envisioned  film.  We  imagined  a documentary  that  would 
be  shown  on  public  television,  at  film  festivals,  in  classrooms,  and  at  com- 
munity centers,  libraries,  and  museums.  The  Echoes  would  have  videotape 
copies  for  sale  or  distribution  as  they  chose.  We  included  in  our  grant  pro- 
posals artists’  honoraria  to  be  paid  to  the  Echoes.  There  was  the  possibility 
of  royalties,  but  in  documentary  projects  our  experience  suggested  these  would 
be  quite  small. 

We  proposed  to  work  with  the  group  by  filming  and  recording  rehearsals 
and  performances,  and  by  interviewing  them  about  the  meanings  of  their 
music.  We  didn’t  know  how  long  the  project  might  take.  We  were  pretty 
slow  workers.  Being  A Joines  had  required  five  years  of  part-time  attention. 
Yet,  because  we  conceived  of  the  film  about  the  Echoes  as  consisting  in  large 
part  of  musical  performances  in  several  contexts,  we  felt  that  this  project 
might  be  completed  more  quickly.  Unimagined  at  the  time  were  the  direc- 
tions in  which  the  film  finally  led. 

The  Echoes  discussed  the  project  among  themselves  and  decided  to  par- 
ticipate. They  were  enthusiastic  about  the  film’s  documentary  importance 
and  also  felt  that  it  would  give  their  group  a boost.  In  1957,  they  had  recorded 
an  album  with  Savoy  Records  of  New  Jersey,  but  they  no  longer  had  even 
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one  copy  of  this  disc.  (We  were  able  to  locate  the  Savoy  record,  “Stairway 
to  Heaven,”  for  dubbing  from  Ray  Funk,  a blues  and  gospel  enthusiast  in 
Alaska.)  The  group  had  released  a later  album,  somewhat  less  representative 
of  the  Golden  Echoes’  sound,  for  Rounder  Records.10  In  keeping  with  the 
current  practice  of  serious  local  gospel  quartets,  every  year  or  so  the  Echoes 
have  released  a forty-five  rpm  record  with  one  song  on  each  side.  Produced 
in  a Durham  studio  at  the  group’s  expense  and  bearing  the  GEM  (Golden 
Echoes  Music)  label,  these  recordings  quickly  sell  out  to  concert  audiences. 
The  Echoes  no  longer  had  copies  of  all  of  their  records.  The  members  of 
the  group  were  enthusiastic  about  having  a film  made  and  the  possibility 
that  with  this  film  might  come  another  recording  session. 

Also  working  in  the  filmmakers’  favor  was  the  Echoes’  interest  in  a wider 
reputation.  A few  times  each  year  the  group  travels  outside  of  North  Carolina 
to  perform  in  cities  such  as  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  or  Akron,  Ohio,  where 
they  have  family  ties.  Although  they  did  not  want  to  stay  on  the  road  to 
the  detriment  of  their  jobs  and  families,  they  felt  that  a film  and  the  accom- 
panying publicity  might  gain  them  a few  more  invitations.  So  they  decided 
to  participate.  In  1981,  with  the  approval  of  the  Folk  Arts  Program  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  we  turned  our  initial  $30,000  grant  toward 
the  production  of  what  was  to  become  A Singing  Stream. 

Direction  and  Production 

The  co-director/producer  and  primary  cameraman  for  A Singing  Stream 
and  for  each  of  the  films  that  have  so  far  appeared  in  the  American  Tradi- 
tional Culture  Series  is  Tom  Davenport,  an  independent  producer  of 
documentaries  and  children’s  films.  Tom  also  provided  most  of  the  necessary 
production  equipment  and  the  use  of  his  16mm  editing  studio  in  Delaplane, 
Virginia.  On  each  of  the  Series’  productions,  Tom’s  first  concern  is  to  make 
an  interesting  and  emotionally  compelling  film,  one  with  strong  visual  im- 
agery, complementary  soundtrack,  cumulative  movement,  and  compelling 
narrative  structure.  Intent  upon  avoiding  an  over-controlled,  over-directed, 
and  over-polished  look,  Tom  values  the  capturing  of  authentic  moments  and 
strong,  unrehearsed  scenes.  As  scenes  are  combined  and  connected,  Tom 
believes  the  finished  film  must  produce  and  evoke  multi-dimensional  mean- 
ings while  sustaining  its  coherence  through  a relatively  simple  frame. 

Allen  Tullos,  co-director/producer  and  primary  sound  recordist,  teaches 
American  Studies  at  Emory  University.  He  worked  on  both  Born  For  Hard 
Luck  and  Being  A Joines.  Allen  often  emerges  in  the  production  and  editorial 
discussions  as  the  advocate  for  themes  of  social  and  cultural  history,  explora- 
tions of  gender  relations,  and  concern  for  a regional  sense  of  place.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Being  A Joines  he  insisted  on  the  strong  presence  and  countervail- 
ing story  of  Blanche  Joines.  In  A Singing  Stream  Allen  especially  pressed  for 
interviews  which  discussed  family  history  and  race  relations.  Allen  and  Tom 
formed  the  film’s  principal  field  team. 
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Fig.  4.  Tom  Davenport  (1)  and  Tom  Rankin  discuss  filming  a Golden  Echoes’  concert, 
G.C  Hawley  Elementary  School,  Creedmoor,  N.C.,  1983.  Photo  by  Cecelia  Conway. 


Fig.  3.  Dan  Patterson  (1)  and  Allen  Tullos  on  location,  G.C.  Hawley  Elementary  School, 
Creedmoor,  N.C.,  1983.  Photo  by  Cecelia  Conway. 
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Fig.  6.  Dan  Patterson  meditates  about  the  film,  G.C.  Hawley  Elementary  School,  Creed- 
moor,  N.C.,  1983.  Photo  by  Cecelia  Conway. 


Dan  Patterson,  co-director/producer,  Kenan  Professor  of  English,  and 
chair  of  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  at  UNC,  has  had  major  responsibility 
for  each  of  the  films  in  the  Series.  In  A Singing  Stream  Dan  held  at  least  three 
roles.  From  his  study  of  American  religious  song  traditions,  he  identified 
and  urged  inclusion  in  the  film  of  the  best  musical  performances  and  the 
widest  possible  variety  of  the  Fandis  family’s  repertory.  Dan  took  part  in 
several  stages  of  the  interviewing  and  editing.  He  also  undertook  most  of 
the  grant  proposal  writing,  with  Tom  Davenport  preparing  the  budgets.  And, 
as  on  Being  A Joines,  Dan  served  as  a reassuring  figure  in  a number  of  situa- 
tions, including  the  mediating  of  conflicts  between  Tom  and  Allen  over  the 
film’s  direction.  In  formal  relations  with  the  Fandis  family  and  their  com- 
munity, Dan,  as  official  representative  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
insured  the  filmmakers’  credibility  and  lent  an  essential  formal  courtesy  to 
the  project. 

Several  other  people  were  significantly  involved  with  the  making  of  A 
Singing  Stream.  Marcia  Neidley  carried  out  the  technical  editing  of  the  film 
with  Tom.  Occasionally  Marcia  also  worked  as  a production  assistant  on 
the  North  Carolina  shooting  trips.  Her  knowledge  of  biblical  texts  and  themes 
was  valuable  in  discussions  and  interviews  with  Bertha  Fandis.  Barry  Dorn- 
feld  assisted  in  the  field  with  camera,  tape  recorder,  lighting  equipment,  and 
ethnographic  observations.  Tom  Rankin  also  participated  as  a cameraman, 
still  photographer,  sound  recordist,  interviewer,  and  ethnographer.  Beverly 
Jane  Williams,  who  works  at  Davenport  films,  reviewed  and  commented 
upon  the  film  in  each  of  its  many  editorial  stages.  William  Hudson,  a Howard 
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University  student  in  filmmaking  who  had  assisted  Tom  on  the  children’s 
film  Jack  and  the  Dentist’s  Daughter,  participated  as  a member  of  the  production 
crew  during  one  summer’s  shooting.  Zack  Krieger  operated  a second  camera 
for  sequences  in  the  Golden  Echoes’  anniversary  concert  and  the  Landis 
family  reunion  church  service.  We  also  used  camera  footage  of  the  concert 
audience  taken  by  Roger  Manley.  On  several  occasions,  Brett  Sutton  helped 
with  sound  recording,  technical  advice,  and  ethnomusicological  perspectives. 
Candace  Waid  critically  discussed  the  film’s  themes  at  a couple  of  impor- 
tant junctures.  Beverly  Patterson  attended  all  the  major  public  performances 
by  the  Echoes  and  a number  of  editing  sessions,  shared  her  musical  and 
interpretive  insights,  and  prepared  grant  and  study-guide  materials  for  the 
film.  Mimi  Davenport  offered  reactions  to  the  work  in  progress  and  exercis- 
ed vigilance  over  the  expenditures  for  the  project.  Students  in  the  Curriculum 
in  Folklore  at  UNC  contributed  a wide  range  of  assistance  that  included 
climbing  rafters  to  hang  lights,  changing  film  magazines,  operating  tape 
recorders,  transcribing  audio  tape,  and  so  on.  The  making  of  the  film  called 
forth  an  intensive  group  effort. 


The  Lay  of  the  Land 

Lying  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Carolina  Piedmont,  Granville  County, 
North  Carolina — home  ol  the  Landis  family  for  several  generations — has 
a long  agricultural  history  in  which  the  growing  of  tobacco  has  predominated. 
More  recently,  Granville  has  felt  the  influence  of  post-World  War  II  economic 
development  that  has  transformed  the  nearby  Triangle  area  of  Raleigh- 
Durham-Chapel  Hill.  Directly  northeast  of  the  city  of  Durham,  the  town 
of  Creedmoor  and  the  county  of  Granville  sit  alongside  Interstate  Highway 
85,  a busy  route  of  commercial  truck  and  automobile  traffic  that  connects 
the  Piedmont  with  the  cities  of  the  East  Coast.  Over  the  past  four  decades, 
Granville’s  population  has  remained  relatively  constant  (29,300  people  in 
1940,  34,000  in  the  1980s),  neither  booming  with  the  Triangle,  nor  suffering 
the  marked  declines  and  more  pervasive  poverty  of  many  interior  Coastal 
Plains  counties  to  its  east.11 

The  percentage  of  Granville  County’s  population  that  is  black  has  also 
remained  relatively  unchanged  for  many  years,  accounting  in  the  1980s  for 
about  44%  of  the  county’s  total.12  Granville’s  large  black  population  percen- 
tage is  a legacy  of  antebellum  slavery  in  one  of  the  South’s  leading  tobacco- 
producing  counties.  On  land  near  the  Tar  River,  tobacco  and  wheat  were 
grown  extensively  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  carried  by 
wagon  for  sale  in  Virginia.  In  1860  Granville  was  part  of  the  tobacco  belt 
tier  of  counties  along  the  North  Carolina-Virginia  border  in  which  the  average 
number  of  slaves  held  per  slaveholder  was  between  ten  and  fifteen.  Gran- 
ville society  was  dominated  by  the  planter  class  and  the  county  was  one  of 


Fig.  7.  Map  of  Granville  County,  N.C.,  with  sites  important  to  the  film.  Based  on  map 
in  North  Carolina  County  Maps  (Lyndon  Station,  WI:  C.J.  Puetz,  n.d.),  pp.  60-61. 
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Fig.  8.  The  Compton  family  taking  sticks  of  tobacco  out  of  the  barn  to  the  strip  house. 
The  Comptons  were  a black  tenant  family  who  lived  in  Mebane  (Orange  County),  North 
Carolina.  Photo  by  Marion  Post  Wolcott,  Farm  Security  Administration,  1939.  Library 
of  Congress. 


five  counties  in  North  Carolina  containing  more  than  ten  thousand  slaves. 

Considering  the  South  as  a whole,  Granville’s  plantations  were  not  so 
extensive  nor  its  planters  as  wealthy  as  those  in  such  regions  as  the  Carolina 
Low  Country,  the  Alabama  Black  Belt,  or  the  Mississippi  Delta.  While  Gran- 
ville lay  outside  the  Deep  South’s  Cotton  Kingdom,  it  also  lay  outside  of 
the  white  yeoman  farming  culture  centered  in  the  Carolina  Piedmont  far- 
ther to  the  west  and  south.  In  addition  to  the  growing  of  tobacco  and  wheat 
for  market,  Granville  planters  and  farmers  raised  corn,  oats,  sweet  potatoes, 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  for  domestic  consumption.  Tobacco,  however,  grown 
on  the  relatively  rich  and  heavily  fertilized  sandy  fields  of  Granville  quickly 
became  the  county’s  major  cash  crop.13 

For  decades  after  the  Civil  War,  tobacco  remained  the  dominant  crop 
in  the  county,  providing  wealth  for  a few  large  landholding  families,  lien 
merchants,  and  crop  buyers,  a precarious  living  for  those  farmers  who  own- 
ed their  own  land,  and  a life  of  hard  labor  and  debt  for  tenants  and  sharecrop- 
pers. By  the  1890s,  Granville  was  producing  an  annual  tobacco  crop  of  five 
million  pounds,  much  of  it  feeding  the  emerging  snuff,  plug,  and  cigarette 
factories  of  Durham.14  A booming  national  and  international  market  for 
cigarettes  was  stirred  into  existence  by  James  B.  Duke’s  million-dollar  adver- 
tising campaigns  and  with  his  introduction  of  the  Bonsack  cigarette  machine.15 
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Fig.  9.  Farmers  waiting  for  tobacco  to  be  sold  at  auction  in  warehouse.  Durham,  North 
Carolina.  Photo  by  Marion  Post  Wolcott,  Farm  Security  Administration,  1939.  Library 
of  Congress. 


Fig.  10.  At  the  bus  station  in  Durham,  North  Carolina.  Photo  by  Jack  Delano,  Farm 
Security  Administration,  1940.  Library  of  Congress. 
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Fig.  11.  Main  Street,  Creedmoor,  North  Carolina.  Photo  by  Arthur  Rothstein,  Farm 
Security  Administration,  1940.  Library  of  Congress. 


Fig.  12.  Main  Street,  Creedmoor,  1984.  Photo  by  Allen  Tullos. 
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Requiring  some  four  hundred  hours  of  intensive  labor  per  acre  throughout 
a “thirteen  month”  growing  cycle,  the  cultivation  and  curing  of  tobacco 
demanded  the  attention  of  families  of  farmers,  with  jobs  for  young  and  old, 
male  and  female.16  “Tobacco  culture,”  writes  Delores  Janiewski,  “with  its 
varied  range  of  light  and  heavy,  skilled  and  unskilled  duties,  was  suited  to 
the  family  labor  system.”  As  tenancy  increased,  however,  “landlords  assumed 
control  over  the  family’s  labor  resources.”17  Landowners  divided  and  sub- 
divided their  holdings  into  smaller  and  smaller  tenant  farms.  Between  1880 
and  1930,  the  average  farm  size  in  Granville  County  decreased  from  136 
acres  to  seventy-five.  By  1930,  nearly  eighty  percent  of  black  farmers  and 
fifty  percent  of  white  farmers  did  not  own  their  farms.  With  the  Depression 
decade,  the  prospects  for  a family  farm  livelihood  grew  worse.18  Even  late 
into  the  twentieth  century,  adds  Janiewski  in  her  study  of  field  and  factory 
labor  in  Durham,  Person,  and  Granville  counties,  “the  workings  of  a white- 
controlled  system  of  credit,  patronage,  and  political  power  operated  to  pre- 
vent blacks  from  gaining  control  over  land,  to  detach  black  farmers  from 
the  land,  and  to  retain  white  control  over  black  labor.”19  For  every  family 
like  the  Landises,  who  were  able  to  obtain  a Farm  Security  Administration 
loan  to  buy  their  farm,  there  were  scores  of  families  entrapped  by  the  lien 
system  or  in  flight  from  the  countryside  in  search  of  “public  work” — often 
in  the  Durham  factories  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  or  Liggett  and 
Myers. 

Following  World  War  II  and  the  conversion  of  nearby  Camp  Butner  into 
a complex  of  state  facilities  for  North  Carolina  prisoners  and  mental  pa- 
tients, other  possibilities  for  work  appeared  for  Granville  residents.  Bertha 
Landis’s  son  Claude,  singer  and  songwriter  with  the  Golden  Echoes,  began 
work  at  Butner  in  the  early  1960s  in  a custodial-janitorial  job.  After  several 
years,  he  had  become  a children’s  health-care  counselor.  Other  Landis  family 
members  also  found  work  at  Butner. 

With  the  building  of  1-85  and  the  location  of  a number  of  technology- 
intensive industries  along  its  route  near  Raleigh  and  Durham,  Granville’s 
black  and  white  residents  fared  somewhat  better  than  those  in  such  former 
plantation  counties  to  the  east  as  Warren  or  Northampton  where  county 
population  loss  for  the  decade  of  the  1960s  ranged  between  ten  and  fourteen 
percent.20  Most  recently,  the  extended  Landis  family  has  felt  the  effects  of 
manufacturing  layoffs  in  older  northern  industrial  areas  and  the  arrival  of 
retirement  age.  Several  Landises  who  grew  up  on  the  family’s  Granville  farm 
and  then  left  the  South  seeking  better  living  and  working  conditions  have 
either  moved  or  are  considering  making  the  move  back  near  the  homeplace. 
As  A Singing  Stream  assumed  its  shape,  this  family  history  became  a necessary 
part  of  the  film. 
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Finding  the  Singing  Stream 

H aving  arrived  at  a working  consensus  between  filmmakers  and  musi- 
cians, we  began  by  filming  and  audiotaping  interviews  and  rehearsals  with 
the  Golden  Echoes  during  two  trips  to  Creedmoor  in  1981.  Scenes  from  our 
first  trip  that  appear  in  the  finished  film  include  John  Landis’s  tour  of  his 
house — with  discussion  of  his  grandfather’s  clock  and  of  the  Echoes’ 
uniforms,  Bertha  Landis’s  sweeping  her  yard  and  singing  “Child  of  the 
King,”  the  rehearsal  in  John’s  garage  (“Going  Up  to  Meet  Him”),  the  fami- 
ly’s singing  together  in  Mrs.  Landis’s  living  room  (“Union  in  Heaven”  and 
“Mighty  Close  to  Heaven”),  and  John  and  Andrew  Green’s  visit  to  Shel- 
ly’s Men’s  Store  in  Creedmoor  to  try  on  the  new  uniforms  for  the  Echoes’ 
annual  anniversary  concert — the  highlight  of  their  performance  year.21 

Our  major  effort  in  the  second  trip  to  Creedmoor  in  1981  was  the  film- 
ing of  the  August  anniversary  concert.  We  imagined  that  this  concert  would 
provide  the  centerpiece  of  the  film  about  the  Echoes.22  We  discussed  the  plan- 
ning for  this  event  with  John  and  his  nephew  Kenneth,  listing  and  timing 
the  songs  to  be  sung,  noting  the  repertory  of  the  gospel  groups  that  were 
to  appear  as  the  Echoes’  guests  that  evening.  We  anticipated  filming  several 
of  the  Echoes’  numbers  in  their  entirety  and  sampling  the  performances  of 
the  other  groups  to  suggest  the  event’s  range.  We  had  never  tried  to  film 
musical  concerts  before  and,  with  our  small  budget  and  lack  of  technical 
sophistication,  we  found  the  situation  difficult  but,  we  hoped,  manageable. 
The  Echoes’  sound  system  was  limited,  so  we  decided  to  rent  some  state-of- 
the-art  equipment  from  Duke  University  along  with  audio  technicians  to 
make  an  eight  track  performance  recording  that  could  be  re-mixed  later. 
We  also  hired  a second  cameraman,  Zack  Krieger,  and  a professional  gaf- 
fer, David  Anderson,  for  this  shoot  in  a local  school  gymnasium. 

With  vans  loaded  with  equipment,  crew,  and  students,  we  arrived  to  set 
up  hours  ahead  of  the  Sunday  evening  concert.  When  the  dressed-for-church, 
almost  all-black  rural  audience  began  to  arrive,  we  were  still  trying  to  set 
up.  Dirty,  sweaty,  wearing  jeans  and  tee  shirts,  hanging  and  testing  bright 
lights  and  microphones,  we  began  to  feel  the  extent  of  our  intrusion. 

The  concert  was  filled  with  small  disasters.  The  on-stage  audio  monitors 
failed  at  crucial  spots,  singers  sang  out  of  key,  the  Echoes’  drummer  couldn’t 
hear  the  lead  singers’  pacing,  the  group  lacked  spirit  on  key  songs,  and  the 
audience  seemed  uneasy  and  distanced  from  the  stage  because  of  the 
spotlighting  and  the  new  sound  system’s  large  speakers.  The  important  call 
and  response  relationship  between  African-American  performer  and  audience 
was  fractured.  We  filmed  some  visually  strong  moments  on  both  sync 
cameras,  but  the  sound  and  presence  of  the  event  were  unsatisfactory.  When 
the  evening  was  over,  we  had  spent  over  five  thousand  dollars  in  professional 
fees,  equipment  rentals,  and  film  stock.  Although  not  a large  sum  for  com- 
mercial filmmakers,  this  represented  more  than  one-sixth  of  our  entire  grant. 
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The  only  material  from  that  concert  that  made  it  to  the  final  film  is  John 
Landis’s  entrance  into  the  auditorium,  some  audience  cutaways,  and  an  over- 
dubbed version  of  the  Baptist  Hymnal  standard  “The  Old  Rugged  Cross.”23 

The  next  year  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  August,  we  filmed  the  Golden 
Echoes’  anniversary  concert  again,  more  modestly.  We  borrowed  a sound 
system  from  public  radio  station  WUNC-FM  and  the  Echoes  gave  better 
performances,  but  again  the  event  lacked  the  excitement  we  had  seen  the 
group  elicit  at  several  unfilmed  concerts. 

After  this  third  shooting  trip  of  the  film,  the  concert  in  August  of  1982, 
Tom  Davenport,  having  discussed  the  project  while  riding  back  to  Virginia 
with  Candace  Waid  and  Barry  Dornfeld  and  having  reviewed  the  footage 
in  Delaplane,  called  his  co-producers — worried.  “I  just  don’t  know,”  Tom 
said.  “We  made  a mistake.  This  film’s  not  going  to  work.  We’re  not  going 
to  bring  it  off.  It’s  a calamity.  We’re  not  getting  good  footage.  We’re  not 
getting  good  sound.  I don’t  see  any  pattern  in  it.”  Having  been  stymied 
before  at  various  stages  in  our  films,  we  have  come  to  expect  such  long 
moments  of  doubt  as  signals  for  the  need  of  an  imaginative  reorganization 
of  the  project. 

Questions  about  the  film’s  direction  began  to  emerge  quite  early  for  both 
Allen  and  Tom.  They  felt  that  the  potential  for  the  film  lay  less  with  the 
Golden  Echoes  as  a quartet  who  sang  gospel,  than  with  the  Landis  family’s 
history  as  an  African-American  family  in  the  twentieth-century  South.  From 
the  first  time  they  met  Mrs.  Landis  in  June  of  1981,  Tom  and  Allen  had 
been  interviewing  her  extensively,  gathering  her  life  story,  her  recollections, 
her  thoughts  on  music.  We  all  agreed  that  this  was  material,  but  Dan  was 
worried  about  the  possible  change  of  direction.  Because  we  had  proposed 
a film  about  the  Echoes,  Dan  knew  that  the  shift  in  focus  would  pose  pro- 
blems in  the  relations  between  Landis  family  members  and  non-family 
members  of  the  Golden  Echoes  group.  So  he  resisted  the  shift,  suggesting 
that  we  go  deeper  into  the  meaning  of  the  music  and  into  the  histories  of 
all  the  families  involved,  not  just  the  Landises. 

Tom  and  Allen  interviewed  Ronald  Perry  and  his  mother.  They  inter- 
viewed Andrew  Green  and  Luther  Foster.  Then  they  filmed  Ronald  Perry, 
the  most  articulate  of  the  Kittrell  group,  working  on  his  farm,  harvesting 
his  tobacco  crop,  castrating  pigs,  recalling  his  family’s  history  and  his  own 
teenage  adventures  in  fast  cars.  They  filmed  John  Landis’s  talking  about 
his  twenty  years  of  work  in  a vinyl  upholstery  factory  and  the  wrenching 
accident  which  ended  his  industrial  job  and  left  his  arm  in  chronic,  disabl- 
ing pain.  They  filmed  in  the  Liggett  and  Myers  Tobacco  Company  in 
Durham  where  Kenneth  Daniel  worked  as  a computer  operator  and  shift 
supervisor  since  1973.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  black  men  and  women 
in  the  Carolina  Piedmont  have  often  found  their  first  “public  work”  (wage 
paying,  non-farm)  jobs  in  the  tobacco  factories  of  Durham.24  In  considering 
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the  settings  where  members  of  the  Echoes  worked,  we  also  began  to  make 
arrangements  to  film  singer  and  songwriter  Claude  Landis  at  the  Murdock 
Center  for  Retarded  Children,  a state-operated  facility  at  nearby  Butner. 

Soon  we  realized  that  the  story  and  the  cast  were  becoming  too  diffuse 
and  too  large  for  a one-hour  documentary  that  would  also  include  several 
full  musical  performances.  Could  we  expect  viewers  to  remember  the  names 
and  relations  of  so  many  people,  the  strands  of  so  many  story  lines,  or  the 
significance  of  so  many  locations? 

In  the  summer  of  1983,  as  we  were  seeking  coherence  and  continuity  for 
the  film,  Ronald  Perry  was  killed  in  a domestic  fight.  Perry,  in  his  late  thir- 
ties, looked  considerably  younger  than  the  other  singers  in  the  Golden  Echoes 
and  was  atypical  in  pursuing  a flashier,  more  secular  life.  Did  we  want  to 
address  in  the  film  the  issues  raised  by  his  death?  Was  this  another  dimen- 
sion that  we  had  to  include? 

As  we  were  considering  these  questions  we  also  asked  whether  we  should 
make  one  more  attempt  at  filming  the  anniversary  concert.  Would  we  be 
throwing  good  money  after  bad?  Perhaps  this  time  we  would  get  something 
useful,  something  to  combine  with  the  best  moments  we  had  filmed  at  the 
other  concerts.  Perhaps  we  would  get  a strong  performance.  We  decided  to 
be  prepared  with  a scaled-down  effort. 

The  1983  concert  was  cathartic.  It  followed  Ronald  Perry’s  death  by  a 
few  weeks  and  was  dedicated  to  him.  The  Echoes  wore  black  suits.  The  at- 
mosphere in  the  G.  C.  Hawley  Elementary  School  gymnasium  was  charg- 
ed, the  group’s  performances  were  excellent,  and  this  time  the  unexpected 
favored  us. 

Bertha  Landis’s  granddaughter  Karen  Landis  Stallings  had  come  to  the 
family  reunion  that  year  with  her  sisters  and  the  other  members  of  her  all- 
female gospel  group — the  Echoes  of  Heaven — from  Akron,  Ohio.  Under  the 
direction  of  Karen’s  father,  Fleming  Landis  (b.  1925),  they  rehearsed  in  Ken- 
neth Daniel’s  mobile  home  on  the  day  of  the  family  reunion  picnic,  and 
we  filmed  their  rehearsal  (“Trouble  in  My  Way”).25  They  performed  at  the 
anniversary  concert  and  were  in  the  audience  when  it  came  time  for  the 
Golden  Echoes  to  take  the  stage.  In  the  middle  of  John’s  finale  to  the  song 
“Going  Up  to  Meet  Him” — a song  expressive  of  not  only  the  religious  beliefs 
but  also  of  the  achievements  of  the  Landis  family — Karen  jumped  up  to  join 
John.  Claude  Landis  waved  the  other  members  of  the  Echoes  of  Heaven 
to  the  stage  to  take  over  the  background  singers’  role.  The  scene  was  spon- 
taneous, the  stuff  of  documentary  filmmaking.  Finally,  a strong  performance! 
But  did  we  get  it  on  film? 

We  were  working  with  a very  simplified  sound  capability.  Into  one  chan- 
nel of  a Nagra  recorder  came  both  the  general  audience  sound  from 
microphones  suspended  from  the  gym  rafters  and  sound  from  a hand-held, 
directional  microphone  capable  of  focusing  on  particular  members  of  the 
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Fig.  13.  Echoes  of  Heaven,  Akron,  Ohio.  Left  to  right:  La  Nettra  Butler,  Karen  Landis 
Stallings,  Sharon  Williams,  LeDora  Wallace,  Phyllis  Stallworth. 


concert  audience.  A second  Nagra  channel  recorded  a single,  mixed-on-the- 
spot  track  into  which  all  the  on-stage  musicians’  and  singers’  microphones 
were  fed.  Although  the  recording  of  the  evening’s  performance  gave  us  a 
vivid  presence,  the  lead  singing  sounded  too  subordinate  for  use  with  the 
close-ups  so  we  chose  to  overdub  and  re-mix  a small  section  of  the  concert 
footage  for  the  finished  film.  We  went  into  a sound  studio  at  Duke  Universi- 
ty with  the  Golden  Echoes  and  Karen  Landis  (who  sings  with  John  on  “Go- 
ing Up  to  Meet  Him”).  They  listened  to  themselves  and  sang  over  their 
own  voices,  skillfully  recreating  their  concert  improvisations.  John  Landis 
made  notes  on  an  envelope  (how  many  repetitions  of  a phrase,  at  what  word 
he  entered  or  stopped  singing)  and  he  and  Karen  worked  from  these.  We 
recorded  one  track  at  a time  and  then  mixed  it  together  with  our  concert 
ambience.  Filmmakers  recognize  this  brief  overlaid  section,  most  viewers 
do  not. 

Our  filming  of  the  August  1983  concert  did  not  escape  a technical  failure. 
Midway  through,  our  second  camera,  mounted  on  a tripod  on  the  gym  floor, 
jammed.  Tom  Davenport’s  hand-held  camera  had  to  carry  the  scene  by  itself. 
Fortunately  Tom  didn’t  run  out  of  film  during  the  performance  or  make 
mistakes  in  shooting  this  scene.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  cutaways, 
the  performance  of  “Going  Up  to  Meet  Him”  is  one  continuous  take.  Our 
year-to-year  persistence  and  the  similarity  of  one  year’s  anniversary  concert 
to  those  of  preceding  years  enabled  us  to  assemble  a filmic  scene  from  several 
years’  footage  that  gives  viewers  a strong  feeling  of  this  key  event. 
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Fig.  14.  John  Landis  and  Karen  Landis  Stallings  overdubbing  a section  of  “Going  Up 
To  Meet  Him”  in  Duke  University  sound  studio.  Tom  Davenport  looks  on  at  left.  Photo 
by  Allen  Tullos. 

The  concert  tour  de  force  did  not  solve  our  larger  dilemma  in  coping  with 
the  death  of  Ronald  Perry  and  the  complex  cast  of  characters  in  the  Echoes 
group.  As  they  looked  for  a center  to  the  film  and  a meaning  to  the  music, 
Allen  and  Tom  found  themselves  drawn  more  and  more  to  Bertha  Landis 
and  to  the  story  of  her  family’s  ascent.  Beyond  the  musical  performances 
we  were  gathering,  Bertha  Landis  was  emerging  as  the  film’s  central 
character.  We  saw  that  we  could  develop  the  theme  of  the  influence  of  this 
energetic  and  determined  woman  upon  her  large  family.  In  the  course  of 
our  interviews  we  had  discovered  that  it  was  she  who  had  made  singers  of 
the  Landis  children.  When  they  were  small  she  began  to  teach  them  the  tradi- 
tional repertory  and  the  singing  of  parts.  They  practiced  daily  to  her  en- 
couragement. She  told  us,  for  instance,  of  her  husband’s  trying  to  put  an 
end  to  a late-night  singing  session  in  the  bedroom  overhead  so  that  he  could 
go  to  sleep.  “Cut  out  that  racket!”  he  would  shout. 

“Don’t  get  after  them,”  Mrs.  Landis  would  say.  “They  may  be  great 
musicians  someday.” 

“As  the  boys  grew  up,”  she  recalled,  “I  saw  that  they  had  a talent  for 
singing,  I wanted  them  to  be  involved  in  something  that  was  worthwhile, 
something  that  would  bring  them  joy  and  happiness  as  they  grew  in  years.” 
Her  father  and  uncles  had  been  shape-note  singers.  She  herself  was  an  ac- 
tive church  singer.  “I  saw,”  Bertha  Landis  said,  that  the  children  “had  this 
singing  stream  coming  from  both  sides  of  my  family.  My  father  and  my  uncles 
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Fig.  15.  Bertha  Mangum  Landis,  c.  1943. 
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Fig.  16.  John  Mangum,  father  of  Bertha  Landis. 
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Fig.  17.  Coy  Landis  and  Bertha  Mangum  Landis  on  the  front  porch  of  their  home. 


Fig.  18.  John  Landis’s  grandparents,  Luna  Lawrence  Landis  and  Iverson  Landis,  who 
lived  within  three  miles  of  the  Rock  Springs  Baptist  Church.  Mrs.  Landis  founded  the 
family  reunion  at  the  Rock  Springs  Church  in  1934. 
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were  music  teachers  and  singers.”  Bertha  Landis  had  given  us  a center  and 
a title  for  the  film.26 

‘‘If  I could  go  back  over  my  life  again,”  Mrs.  Landis  told  us,  ‘‘I  would 
do  more  towards  singing.  If  my  mother  had  lived  I would  have  finished  col- 
lege [she  briefly  attended  Saint  Augustine’s  College  in  Raleigh]  and  learn- 
ed more  about  singing”27  Instead,  Bertha  Mangum  had  to  return  home 
and  in  1917  married  a young  farmer  named  Coy  Landis.  She  was  nineteeen, 
he  twenty-one. 

It  was  Bertha  Landis  who,  in  1939,  initiated  the  family’s  move  out  of 
the  pattern  of  tenant  farming  for  a white  landowner.  ‘‘Before  we  moved  here,” 
she  recalls,  “we  lived  with  the  president  of  the  Adams  Tobacco  Factory  in 
Oxford.  We  stayed  there  ten  years  and  raised  tobacco.  We’d  raise  three  or 
four  hundred  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  a hundred  gallons  of  molasses,  and 
all  the  other  vegetables  that  we’d  need.  When  I told  my  husband  we  should 
have  a farm  of  our  own  he’d  say,  ‘Well,  we  can’t  buy  no  farm  now,  ’cause 
we  got  so  many  children  and  are  trying  to  send  them  to  school.’ 

“So,”  she  continues,  “one  day  I was  reading  in  the  News  and  Observer  from 
Raleigh  that  you  could  buy  a farm  through  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, and  the  more  children  you  had,  the  more  likely  you  could  get  the  farm. 

I told  Coy,  ‘This  is  our  time.’ 

“He  said,  ‘We  can’t.  We’d  never  pay  for  a farm.’ 

“I  said,  ‘We  can  put  our  application  in.’ 

“So  we  went  and  put  our  application  in.  When  they  come  down  to  the 
house  to  interview  us,  they  had  to  take  an  inventory  of  everything  we  had. 
I had  a whole  lot  of  canned  fruit  upstairs,  a big  circle  of  it.  Well,  they  saw 
that  and  put  it  in  their  inventory.  All  such  as  that.  And  then  they  went  back. 
We  didn’t  hear  no  more  from  them  for  a month.  Then  we  heard  that  we 
passed.  Out  of  ten  families,  they  chose  six  white  and  four  black.  And  we 
were  one  of  the  black  families  that  passed. 

“We  wanted  this  place  right  here,”  Mrs.  Landis  remembers.  “We  wanted 
to  live  here.  Wasn’t  nothing  here  then  but  an  old  tin-roof  house.  We  knew 
the  lady  who  lived  here  and  found  out  that  she  wanted  to  sell  this  place. 
My  father  and  my  husband  went  to  talk  with  her.  She  asked  $2,000  for  146 
acres.  And  my  husband  says,  ‘That’s  too  much.’  So  they  started  away  without 
buying  it.  She  overtook  them  and  said  she  would  take  $1,800,  and  that’s 
how  we  got  it.  The  FSA  got  this  company,  the  Godwin  Company  from 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  to  build  the  house,  and  we  moved  here  in  1940  ”28 
The  acquisition  of  land  and  the  growing  of  food  crops  and  livestock,  as  well 
as  the  cash  crop  of  some  sixteen  acres  of  tobacco,  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  family’s  economic  stability  and  relative  independence. 

The  history  of  the  Landis  family’s  ascent  is  told  in  A Singing  Stream  primari- 
ly through  the  stories  of  Bertha  Landis  and  her  children.  Such  scenes  as 
John’s  tour  of  his  home  and  his  discussion  of  the  Echoes’  uniforms,  Doshie’s 
telling  of  the  tablecloth  made  with  flour  sacks,  and  Fleming  and  Robert’s 
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Fig.  19.  Doshie  Landis  Winston  (second  from  right)  on  assembly  line,  Artisan’s  Elec- 
tronics, New  Jersey.  Photo  by  George  K.  Olson. 

swapping  now-humorous  memories  of  doing  without  shoes  and  pants  all 
speak  to  the  contrast  between  the  hard  times  of  life  on  their  Granville  County 
farm  and  the  long  climb  that  family  members  have  made  in  their  lives. 

“There  was  eleven  of  us,”  recalls  John  Landis.  “We  stayed  home  until 
we  were  ‘grown’ — age  twenty-one  back  then.  Fortunately  we  didn’t  really 
have  to  go  away  to  work  to  send  money  back  home  because  things  was  go- 
ing better  here — raising  our  own  garden,  having  hogs.  We  didn’t  eat  fancy, 
but  we  had  plenty. 
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“Years  ago,  you  wouldn’t  find  very  many  people  doing  public  work  around 
here  because  there  wasn’t  much  public  work  going  on  at  that  time.  In  the 
1940s,  after  we  had  gathered  in  our  crop,  we  could  go  out  and  make  us  some 
money  by  helping  somebody  else  gather  their  tobacco  or  cotton.  You  didn’t 
find  many  young  men  going  out  and  finding  a job  unless  they  left  from 
around  here  and  went  North.’’29 

Although  the  farm  loan  was  financed  originally  for  thirty-five  years, 
through  the  work  of  their  large  family  the  Landises  paid  for  it  by  1960.  By 
the  1970s,  a small  neighborhood  community  of  modest  houses  and  mobile 
homes  stood  on  land  once  part  of  the  Landis  homestead.  As  the  Landis 
children  began  to  “come  of  age”  and  leave  home,  the  family  farmed  less 
and  less  land.  Their  father,  Coy  Landis,  sold  a portion  of  the  farm  as  residen- 
tial lots  to  several  black  families.  He  also  built  and  stocked  a fish  pond  for 
the  use  of  his  family  and  neighbors.  Coy  Landis  died  in  1977.  At  the  time 
we  were  filming  A Singing  Stream,  four  of  Coy  and  Bertha  Landis’s  children 
and  one  of  her  grandchildren  lived  in  homes  within  sight  of  the  “homeplace” 
where  Bertha  Landis  continued  to  live  with  her  son  Truzell  who  commuted 
to  work  in  Durham. 

As  we  saw  the  shift  in  direction  the  film  was  taking,  we  felt  uneasy  about 
the  consequences  for  relations  within  the  Golden  Echoes.  We  talked  with 
John  Landis,  showed  him  our  footage,  and  explained  the  numerous  organiza- 
tional and  technical  problems.  He  agreed  the  Echoes  would  not  want  their 
music  represented  at  less  than  their  standard  of  performance.  He  was  will- 
ing for  the  film  to  take  another  year  or  two  to  finish  rather  than  settle  for 
weak  material.  As  to  the  new  emphasis  upon  the  family,  John  Landis  felt 
this  could  be  permitted  so  long  as  the  Echoes  were  not  simply  pushed  into 
the  background.  He  felt,  as  did  the  filmmakers,  that  the  Echoes’  music  would 
be  one  of  the  strengths  of  the  film  and  perhaps  the  first  attraction  for  poten- 
tial viewers.  John  pointed  out  that  the  Kittrell  side  of  the  Golden  Echoes 
also  had  its  “singing  stream,”  in  the  kin  ties  among  Johnny  Malone,  Luther 
Foster,  and  Ronald  Perry,  and  through  the  musical  influence  of  Mr.  Malone’s 
father,  flowing  on  to  Malone’s  young  son.  We  were,  however,  unable  to  in- 
troduce and  develop  the  family  histories  of  the  non-Landis  Echoes. 

Several  of  the  Golden  Echoes  were  understandably  disappointed  that  the 
project  had  become  a Landis  family  film  with  appearances  by  the  Echoes 
rather  than  a film  devoted  to  the  musical  group.  We  felt  that  while  the  film 
simply  could  not  present  a larger  cast  of  characters,  it  could  stand  for  a 
broader  historical  experience.  The  story  of  Bertha  and  Coy  Landis  and  their 
family  provided  a way  to  view  a portion  of  African-American  history.  In  work- 
ing out  these  developments  with  the  Golden  Echoes,  John  took  the  brunt 
of  the  criticism,  Claude  sought  to  harmonize  the  tensions,  and,  after  a time, 
the  group  restored  its  equilibrium. 
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The  Widening  Stream 

Enlarging  the  scope  of  the  film  and  changing  its  emphasis  required  ad- 
ditional funding.  In  1982,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  supported 
us  with  an  additional  $25,000.  In  1982  and  1983  we  received  a total  of  $20,000 
in  support  from  the  American  Film  Institute.  In  1983  we  received  $2,500 
from  the  L.  J.  Skaggs  and  Mary  C.  Skaggs  Foundation,  $5,000  from  the 
North  Carolina  Arts  Council,  and  $1,000  from  Ann  R.  Roberts  (who  con- 
tributed an  additional  $5,000  in  1987  for  distribution  and  promotion  of  the 
completed  film).  Throughout  the  project,  production  expenses,  film  stock 
and  processing  costs,  other  technical  expenses,  and  travel  took  most  of  our 
money.  As  with  each  film  in  the  Series,  A Singing  Stream  could  not  have  begun 
or  been  completed  without  countless  hours  of  labor  donated  to  the  project 
by  filmmakers,  crew  members,  and  the  film’s  subjects. 

Preliminary  edits  by  Tom  Davenport  and  Marcia  Neidley  were  reviewed 
by  Dan  and  Allen  and  Beverly  Patterson  in  long  weekend  sessions  at  the 
Davenport  home  in  Delaplane,  Virginia,  or  in  the  facilities  of  the  Radio, 
Television,  and  Motion  Picture  Department  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  At  the  Chapel  Hill  sessions,  Beverly,  Professors  Trudier  Harris 
and  James  L.  Peacock,  and  filmmaker-folklorist  Cecelia  Conway,  folklorist 
Glenn  Hinson,  and  others  frequently  offered  observations  and  editorial 
advice. 

From  1981  ihrough  1983,  we  made  seven  production  trips  to  Granville 
County,  North  Carolina,  filming  and  conducting  audio  interviews.  We 
searched  for  relevant  historical  photographs  in  the  collections  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
and  the  Library  of  Congress.  We  copied  family  photographs  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Landis  family.  All  of  the  filming  and  editing  of  A Singing  Stream 
took  place  during  the  years  1981-1985,  with  most  of  the  in-field  interviewing 
and  shooting  occurring  in  the  late  summers,  especially  during  the  annual 
August  events  of  the  Landis  family  reunion  and  the  Golden  Echoes’  anniver- 
sary concert.  Fulltime  editing  to  finish  the  film  began  in  1983.  A Singing  Stream 
was  edited  from  over  thirty  hours  of  film  and  more  than  forty  hours  of  audio 
tape.30 

We  worked  closely  with  the  Landis  family  throughout  the  project.  They 
were  participants  in  its  production.  They  suggested  possible  scenes.  They 
searched  for  family  photos.  They  made  arrangements  with  local  churches, 
schools,  and  businesses  for  us  to  film  on  location.  As  representative  of  the 
Golden  Echoes  and  the  Landis  family,  John  Landis  reviewed  and  assessed 
the  footage  of  the  rough  edits.  This  collaboration  between  filmmakers  and 
film  subjects  also  proved  invaluable  in  the  editing  and  direction  of  the 
previous  films,  Born  For  Hard  Luck  and  Being  A Joines. 

We  have  discussed  at  some  length  the  experience  of  filming  the  Golden 
Echoes’  anniversary  concert,  a small  but  critical  section  of  the  finished  film. 
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Fig.  20.  Selecting  archival  photos.  On  the  porch  of  Bertha  Landis’s  home,  left  to  right: 
Tom  Davenport,  Claude  Landis,  Bertha  Landis,  Marcia  Neidley.  Photo  by  Allen  Tullos. 


The  difficulties  we  found  in  shooting  the  concert  performances  year  after 
year,  as  well  as  the  public  drama  of  these  evenings,  remain  quite  vivid  in 
our  memories  of  the  film’s  production.  Other  musical  scenes  and  settings 
were  filmed  more  easily  and  quickly:  Fleming  leading  the  singing  of  the 
“jubilee”  style  song  “Jezebel,”  Claude  and  Bertha  Landis  singing  a shape 
note  version  of  the  hymnbook  song  “Love  Lifted  Me”  on  the  porch,  and 
Claude’s  unaccompanied  performance  of  his  composition  “Who  Is  This 
Man?”  We  felt  sure  about  these  moments  as  they  were  being  filmed. 

We  also  wanted  the  film  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  Golden  Echoes 
worked  on  the  preparation  and  public  performance  of  a song.  Once  the  theme 
of  family  history  was  established,  we  could  include,  rather  early,  a rehearsal 
scene  in  John  Landis’s  garage  in  which  viewers  glimpse  the  group  and  observe 
some  of  the  cues  that  are  used  by  members  of  the  Echoes  during  public  per- 
formances. “When  we  put  a song  together,”  says  John  Landis,  “we  each 
try  the  different  parts,  until  we  get  the  best  three  background  voices  together 
for  it.  That’s  why  you  see  us  moving  around  on  stage:  the  baritone  is  always 
on  the  right,  the  tenor  in  the  center,  the  fifth  man  on  the  left  facing  the  stage. 
The  lead  man  doesn’t  have  a microphone  stand.  He  holds  his  mike  because 
he  needs  to  be  able  to  look  around  and  communicate  with  the  other  singers 
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and  musicians.  I can  communicate  with  my  hands.  Each  group  has  its  own 
habits  and  ways  of  communicating.  That’s  why  it’s  complicated  for  a man 
new  to  the  group.” 

The  Golden  Echoes  have  a marvelous  sense  for  singing  together,  of  an- 
ticipation, which  has  come  from  years  of  familiarity  with  one  another.  They 
give  their  on-stage  signals  in  nuances  that  do  not  distract  the  audience  from 
the  spell  of  the  song  being  sung.  John  may  turn  his  head  this  way  and  that 
way  to  indicate,  “My  voice  is  getting  tired.  Will  you  take  over  the  lead? 
I’ll  take  over  your  baritone  part.”  At  the  end  of  a phrase,  group  members 
will  switch  voices  so  seamlessly  that  a listener  may  not  realize  it.  If  the  drum- 
mer or  lead  guitarist  lags,  John  gives  a modest  circular  hand  signal.  When 
he  wants  to  finish  a song  after  repetitions  of  a line  or  a refrain,  he  may  raise 
fingers  or  simply  nod.  He  can  also  signal  for  lead  or  background  singers 
to  stop  while  the  musicians  continue. 

Family  traditions  and  public  performance  styles  met  in  the  filming  of 
another  sequence  that  proved  difficult  to  shoot  and  edit:  the  annual  reunion 
church  service  at  the  Rock  Springs  Baptist  Church,  an  emotionally  power- 
ful event  in  which  Landises  and  four  other  families  join  in  a memorial 
homecoming  followed  by  a traditional  dinner  on  the  grounds.  Bertha  Lan- 
dis helped  to  organize  the  first  of  these  homecomings  in  1934. 31  In  the  finished 
film  this  scene,  a powerful  assertion  of  African-American  family  unity,  is 
composed  of  footage  taken  in  three  different  years  of  homecomings,  including 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  event.  The  film  is  true  to  the  meaning  and 
sequence  of  the  events  in  the  service,  moving  from  the  unaccompanied  singing 
of  a nineteenth-century  spiritual  (“Come  and  Let’s  Go  to  That  Land”)  led 
by  elder  women  of  the  church  while  the  sanctuary  fills,  to  various  greetings 
and  welcomes,  to  a tribute  to  family  members  who  have  died  in  the  preceding 
year,  to  choir  and  congregational  singing,  and  preaching.  As  emotions  surge, 
wane,  and  rise  again,  minor  filmic  discontinuities  from  year  to  year — such 
as  Mrs.  Landis’s  changes  of  dress  and  hair  style — are  not  noticed  by  viewers 
because  of  the  increasing  power  of  the  scene.  Fleming  Landis  sings  the 
memorial  song  “He’ll  Understand.”  Doshie  Landis  Winston  commemorates 
kin  who  have  died  in  the  past  year.  A brother-in-law,  the  Reverend  Bruce 
Tharrington,  preaches.  Bertha  Landis  is  presented  an  award  for  her  work 
on  behalf  of  the  reunion.  In  a climactic  finish,  one  by  one  the  Landis  brothers 
lead  the  choir  and  congregation  in  singing  the  family’s  theme  song,  “Union 
in  Heaven,”  while  family  members  embrace,  many  of  them  weeping. 

We  chose  not  to  use  scripted  narration  in  A Singing  Stream.  In  the  first 
film  in  the  American  Traditional  Culture  Series,  The  Shakers , narration  was 
used  to  integrate  the  filmed  sequences  and  advance  the  film.  In  the  next 
two  films,  Born  for  Hard  Luck  and  Being  A Joines , we  avoided  the  use  of  voice- 
over narration,  relying  instead  on  the  film’s  subjects  to  add  commentary 
and  illumination.  We  feel  that  scripted  narration  does  not  let  the  people  in 
the  film  speak  for  themselves,  distances  viewers,  and  tends  to  date  quickly. 
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Now  and  then  in  A Singing  Stream  we  have  inserted  subtitles,  but  very  reluc- 
tantly and  principally  to  ensure  that  viewers  would  not  miss  significant  com- 
ments otherwise  likely  to  be  lost  because  of  camera  framing  and  background 
noise. 

Our  use  of  photographs  combines  Landis  family  photos  with  archival 
photos  taken  within  or  as  close  to  Granville  County  as  possible  during  the 
time  frame  of  the  narratives  they  illustrate. 

Finally,  a few  observations  on  the  first  section  of  A Singing  Stream.  Open- 
ing scenes  of  a film  frequently  set  the  theme  and  tone  for  what  follows.  In 
finding  our  opening,  we  tried  several  possibilities.  One  of  our  favorite  scenes 
is  the  singing  of  ‘ Jezebel”  by  the  Landis  family  men  sitting  in  Bertha  Lan- 
dis’s living  room.  They  harmonize  as  Fleming  Landis  directs  each  vocal  part 
for  his  younger  brothers  Claude  and  Tony  (b.  1941),  and  his  nephew  Ken- 
neth Daniel:  ‘Jezebel  ...  Jezebel  ...  Jezebel.”32  Then  they  start  to  sing.  During 
the  chorus,  we  added  a voice-over  from  Bertha: 

They’d  be  upstairs  in  the  bedroom  singing  and  patting  their  feet  over  the  top 
of  our  heads.  And  my  husband  would  holler  at  them,  “Cut  that  fuss  out!”  and 
I’d  say,  “Leave  them  alone.  They’ll  be  great  singers  some  day!” 

‘‘Jezebel”  made  an  excellent  opening.  Viewers  are  immediately  captivated 
by  the  strong  performance  and  are  asking  questions  that  they  expect  the 
film  to  answer:  These  singers  are  great!  Who  are  they?  Where  did  they  learn 
this  song?  What  kind  of  song  is  it?  Where  is  this?33 

‘Jezebel”  focused  the  film  squarely  on  the  singers  in  the  Landis  family. 
With  Bertha’s  voice-over,  it  suggested  that  the  film  would  be  about  singing 
and  singers  in  a family.  How  did  they  become  ‘‘great  singers”?  Who  taught 
them?  What  does  singing  mean  to  them?  Where  do  they  sing  today?  Have 
they  made  any  records? 

We  tried  ‘‘Jezebel”  for  the  opening,  but  in  the  film  that  emerged  from 
that  beginning,  it  was  hard  to  include  as  much  of  the  family  history  as  we 
wanted.  Also,  the  expectations  that  ‘‘Jezebel”  created  made  it  difficult  to 
present  the  experiences  of  the  family’s  non-singing  members  such  as  Ber- 
tha’s daughters  Doshie  Winston  (b.  1920)  and  Jessie  Mae  Tharrington  (b. 
1923).  The  stories  of  these  children,  however,  spoke  richly  to  themes  of 
twentieth-century  African-American  history  that  we  wanted  discussed:  rela- 
tions with  white  employers,  migration  to  the  north,  finding  marriage  part- 
ners. The  ‘‘Jezebel”  beginning  seemed  more  appropriate  to  the  original, 
chiefly  musical  conception  of  the  film. 

In  another  scene  that  promised  a strong  beginning,  Bertha  Landis  shows 
the  camera  a photograph  of  the  family  on  her  living  room  wall.  The  photo 
is  in  color  and  includes  Bertha  and  her  husband  Coy  surrounded  by  their 
eleven  grown  children.  As  the  camera  pans  across  the  family,  viewers  hear 
Bertha  counting  the  children,  almost  as  if  she  can’t  quite  believe  there  are 
so  many.  We  cut  to  her  talking: 
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One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight.  You  know  when  I tell  people  I 
had  eight  boys,  a lot  of  people  didn’t  believe  it.  Eight  boys  and  three  girls.  And 
I lost  two  girls.  I’d  of  had  five  girls.  Ain’t  that  something  and  I’m  still  here.  I 
don’t  know  how  I done  it.  I just  don’t  know  how.  But  the  Lord  was  with  me. 

He  had  to  be. 

This  montage  follows: 

Cut  to  a dolly  shot  from  a moving  car:  the  countryside  near  the  Landis 
homeplace. 

Voice-over  of  Bertha  leading  the  family  in  the  spiritual  “Union  in  Heaven.” 

Cut  to  Fleming  Landis  driving  his  family  in  the  car  and  talking  about  return- 
ing every  year  for  the  family  reunion. 

Cut  to  Fleming  and  family  arriving  at  the  homeplace  and  greeting  his  mother 
Bertha. 

Although  this  montage  is  neither  as  dramatic  nor  as  musically  entertaining 
as  “Jezebel,”  it  placed  the  emphasis  where  we  needed  it — on  Bertha  Landis 
and  the  family.  It  immediately  presents  the  central  elements  and  symbols 
of  the  film.  Later,  after  viewers  have  heard  Mrs.  Landis’s  discussion  of  the 
“singing  stream”  in  her  family,  “Jezebel”  is  performed.  Now,  however,  the 
“Jezebel”  performance  is  seen  in  the  context  of  the  family’s  experience. 
Other  scenes  unfold  the  years  of  struggle  and  the  importance  of  family  and 
religious  faith  to  which  Bertha  alluded  in  the  opening  scene.  The  film’s  begin- 
ning also  allows  us  to  introduce,  and  easily  return  to  later,  the  family  reun- 
ion picnic  that  falls  on  the  fourth  Saturday  of  August.  For  this  occasion  family 
members  gather  at  the  homeplace  from  the  surrounding  community  and 
from  northern  cities  where  several  Landis  children  went  during  the  1940s 
to  find  employment.  The  film’s  closing  scene,  a living  family  portrait  taken 
at  the  reunion,  returns  to  the  narrative  frame  which  the  opening  scene  has 
offered. 

After  a final  soundtrack  mix  for  the  film  was  laid  down  in  a Washington, 
D.C.,  production  studio  in  July,  1986,  the  first  public  showing  of  A Singing 
Stream  was  made  to  the  extended  Landis  family  in  the  Rock  Springs  Baptist 
Church  in  August.  In  February  1987,  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  and 
the  Granville  County  Arts  Council  co-sponsored  a community  premiere  in 
the  Orpheum  Theatre  in  Oxford,  North  Carolina.  The  event  was  euphoric 
for  filmmakers,  family,  and  audience,  with  so  many  people  in  attendance 
that  two  showings  of  the  film  were  necessary. 

A Singing  Stream  is  an  appreciative,  affirmative  film.  It  features  a variety 
of  musical  performances,  discusses  family  history  in  the  context  of  the  broad 
transformation  of  the  twentieth-century  South,  and  explores  the  sense  of  place 
of  this  area  of  the  Carolinas.  It  does  not,  however,  encompass  the  emotional 
range — the  anguish,  pain,  sense  of  struggle,  relief,  and  depth — of  our  earlier 
film  Being  A Joines.  Perhaps  a deeper  film  could  have  been  made  about  the 
Landises,  one  that  would  be  more  revelatory  of  their  personal  and  racial 
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angers,  frustrations,  and  tragedies.  Yet,  given  the  thoughtful,  courteous,  tact- 
ful stance  of  the  Landis  family — and  given  ourselves  as  white  filmmakers 
who  began  this  project  focused  upon  the  performance  of  gospel  music — we 
probably  could  not  have  made  such  a film.  Across  several  generations  the 
Landis  family  has  sought  to  build  a spirit  of  reconciliation  between  white 
and  black  North  Carolinians.  “Now  going  back  to  my  childhood,”  says  John 
Landis,  “my  mother  used  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  us  as  we  were  growing 
up.  She  used  to  say,  ‘Son,  always  remember  this:  if  a person  tries  to  treat 
you  wrong  or  do  something  to  you  that  you  shouldn’t  do,  you  don’t  try  to 
do  the  same  thing  back.’  My  mother  always  told  us  not  to  throw  stones  for 
stones.  If  a person  tries  to  treat  you  wrong,  you  try  to  treat  them  right.  I guess 
that’s  where  I got  my  attitude.  The  only  thing  I’ve  ever  gotten  involved  in 
is  singing.”34 

“The  Bible,”  insists  Bertha  Landis,  “says  ‘one  faith,  one  baptism,  one 
God.’  He  died  for  all.  Now  what  are  we  going  to  separate  it  for?  Look  like 
the  church  ought  to  have  been  the  first  organization  to  be  integrated.  And 
some  churches  is.  But  I think  all  churches  ought  to  be  integrated  ’cause  there’s 
one  God  and  one  heaven  and  we  say  we’re  going  there.  But  it’s  been  like 
that  so  long  a lot  of  people  can’t  take  it.  They  just  don’t  want  it  like  that.”35 

The  Golden  Echoes  have  performed  before  many  largely  white  audiences 
(where  songs  like  “The  Old  Rugged  Cross”  and  “Dust  on  the  Bible”  are 
favorites)  and  have  invited  white  gospel  quartets  to  sing  at  their  yearly  an- 
niversary concerts.  In  pursuit  of  better  lives  for  themselves  and  the  Gran- 
ville county  black  community,  the  Landises  have  supported  an  integrated 
public  school  system  and  encouraged  and  voted  for  black  candidates  for 
public  offices.  Bertha  Landis  has  been  a long-time  member  of  the  NAACR 
Throughout  the  decades,  Landis  family  members  have  maintained  a persis- 
tent presence  in  community  affairs.  Along  with  the  family’s  remarkable  music 
traditions,  this  history  runs  in  and  out  of  A Singing  Stream. 
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1.  The  other  films  in  the  American  Traditional  Culture  Series  are  The  Shakers,  Born  For  Hard 
Luck,  and  Being  A Joines:  A Life  in  the  Brushy  Mountains.  All  are  available  in  film  and  video  formats 
from  Davenport  Films,  Route  1,  Box  527,  Delaplane,  Virginia,  22025.  Phone  703-592-3701. 

2.  Daniel  W.  Patterson,  “ ‘Going  Up  to  Meet  Him’:  Songs  and  Ceremonies  of  a Black  Fami- 
ly’s Ascent,”  in  Ruel  W.  Tyson,  James  L Peacock,  and  Daniel  W.  Patterson,  eds.,  Diversities 
of  Gifts:  Field  Studies  in  Southern  Religion  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1988),  p.  91. 

3.  Perhaps  the  beginnings  of  A Singing  Stream  can  be  found  in  an  undergraduate  paper  about 
the  Golden  Echoes  written  in  a folklore  class  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1974  by 
George  Holt  and  an  ethnographic  paper  and  video  tape  made  in  1972  in  an  anthropology  class 
taught  by  Chris  Crocker  at  Duke  University.  Crocker’s  students  interviewed  the  members  of 
the  Golden  Echoes,  made  numerous  photographs,  and  produced  the  tape.  Vic  Lukas  of  Durham, 
North  Carolina,  enabled  us  to  use  the  photographs  from  the  Duke  project.  Following  the  Duke 
project,  Lukas  arranged  for  the  Golden  Echoes  to  issue  a record  album  on  Rounder  Records 
of  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  a label  which  at  that  time  specialized  in  folk  music.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  making  of  this  album  in  a Greensboro  (NC)  studio,  the  Echoes  were  set  up  to  record 
with  a pianist  with  whom  they  had  never  performed.  The  lp  that  resulted  was  not  a satisfactory 
representation  of  the  Golden  Echoes’  sound. 

Folklorist  Glenn  Hinson,  of  the  faculty  of  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  at  UNC,  who  has 
known  and  worked  with  members  of  the  Golden  Echoes  for  many  years,  helped  us  to  under- 
stand how  the  group’s  repertory  and  history  emerge  from  the  rich  gospel  quartet  tradition  of 
such  nearby  towns  and  cities  as  Roxboro,  Hillsborough,  Durham,  Raleigh,  Louisburg,  and 
Wake  Forest.  See  Hinson’s  ‘‘Eight  Hand  Sets  and  Holy  Steps:  Traditional  Black  Music  of  North 
Carolina,”  Crossroads  LP  C-101  (Raleigh:  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  and  the  Office 
of  Folklife  Programs,  1978). 

Studies  of  the  African-American  gospel  tradition  include  Tony  Heilbut,  The  Gospel  Sound  (New 
York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1971);  Kerrill  L.  Rubman,  ‘‘Jubilee  to  Gospel  in  Black  Male  Quartet 
Singing,”  MA  thesis.  Curriculum  in  Folklore,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1980;  Christopher 
Lornell,  Happy  in  the  Service  of  the  Lord:  Afro-American  Gospel  Quartets  in  Memphis,  Tennessee  (Urbana: 
University  of  Illinois  Press,  1988)  and  his  ‘‘Happy  in  the  Service  of  the  Lord:  Memphis  Gospel 
Quartet  Heritage — The  1980’s,”  High  Water  Records  LP-1002  (Memphis:  Memphis  State 
University  1983);  Doug  Seroff,  “Birmingham  Quartet  Anthology.  Jefferson  County,  Alabama 
(1926-1953),”  Clanka  Lanka  Records  LP-  144,001/2  (Stockholm:  Mr.  R & B Record  Sales,  n.d.) 
and  “Birmingham  Quartet  Scrapbook:  A Quartet  Reunion  in  Jefferson  County  ...  October 
12,  1980”  (n.d.,  n.p.).  See  also  Morton  Marks,  “Performance  Rules  and  Ritual  Structures  in 
Afro-American  Music,”  Ph.  D.  dissertation,  Univ.  of  California  at  Berkeley,  1972;  George  Holt, 
“Hillbilly  Gospel:  A Brief  History  of  the  Golden  Echoes,”  unpublished  paper  on  file  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Southern  Folklife  Collection;  Wes  Hitchison,  “Theoretical  Aspects” 
in  “Notes  on  the  Making  of  an  Ethnographic  Film,  Heaven  on  My  Mind:  The  Golden  Echoes,” 
unpublished  paper,  Anthropology  194,  Duke  University,  May,  1972;  Bert  Feintuch,  “A  Non- 
commercial Black  Gospel  Group  in  Context:  We  Live  the  Life  We  Sing  About,”  Black  Music 
Research  Journal  1 (1980):  37-50. 

The  music  of  the  Golden  Echoes  is  also  presented  and  explored  in  a thirty-minute  audio 
documentary  produced  by  Brett  Sutton  in  the  series  “North  Carolina  Traditions,”  funded  by 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  WUNC-FM,  1988,  executive  producer  Cecelia  Conway. 

4.  Hinson,  album  notes  to  “Eight  Hand  Sets  and  Holy  Steps.” 

5.  Filmmakers’  interview  with  Bertha  Landis,  6 June  1981. 

6.  In  A Singing  Stream  during  the  scene  which  takes  place  at  the  Landis  family  reunion,  Robert, 
Fleming,  and  Truzell  Landis,  and  Roy  Braswell — the  Rising  Stars — sing  “When  Was  Jesus 
Born,”  a jubilee  song  popularized  on  radio  and  record  by  the  Swan  Silvertones. 

7.  Filmmakers’  interview  with  John  Landis,  19  June  1981. 
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8.  Johnny  Malone  farmed  with  his  father  until  the  mid-1960s,  when  he  took  a job  in  a cot- 
ton mill  at  Henderson,  North  Carolina,  where,  within  a few  years,  he  became  a section  foreman. 
He  married  Pauline  Johnson  in  1972  and  they  have  one  child,  a son,  who  at  the  age  of  twelve 
became  a guitarist  with  the  Golden  Echoes. 

9.  Filmmakers’  interview  with  Kenneth  Daniel,  23  June  1981.  Kenneth  Daniel’s  mother, 
Priscilla  Landis  Daniel,  and  his  father,  James,  operate  an  upholstery  shop  in  sight  of  Bertha 
Landis’s  house.  Priscilla,  born  in  1926,  was  Mrs.  Landis’s  sixth  child  and  first  daughter. 

10.  The  Golden  Echoes  have  recorded  two  albums:  “Stairway  to  Heaven’’  (Savoy  MG-14091) 
and  “Heaven  on  My  Mind,”  ed.  Vic  Lukas  (Rounder  2002,  1972).  Their  45-rpm  discs  include 
“Trouble  of  This  World’’  (GEM  Golden  Echoes  Music  908008)  and  “Going  Up  to  Meet  Him’’ 
(GEM  Golden  Echoes  Music  109051). 

11.  C.  Horace  Hamilton,  North  Carolina  Population  Trends:  A Demographic  Sourcebook  (Chapel  Hill: 
Carolina  Population  Center,  1974),  pp.  46-47,  Table  3.10;  Adam  Clarke  Davis  and  William 
B.  Clifford,  North  Carolina's  Changing  Population:  A Look  at  Three  Decades  (Raleigh:  North  Carolina 
State  University,  1983),  pp.  18-19,  Table  1. 

12.  “Black  Population  as  Percent  of  Total  Population:  Counties  of  Eleven  Southern  States: 
1980,”  map  prepared  from  U.S.  Census  data  (Atlanta:  Southern  Regional  Council,  1984). 

13.  Sam  Bowers  Hilliard,  Atlas  of  Antebellum  Southern  Agriculture  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State 
University  Press,  1984,  pp.  11,  32-43;  Guion  Johnson,  Antebellum  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill: 
Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press,  1937),  pp.  5,  469,  482,  484. 

14.  North  Carolina  Board  of  Agriculture,  North  Carolina  and  Its  Resources  (Raleigh:  N.  C.  Board 
of  Agriculture,  1986),  pp.  342-343. 

15.  See  Sydney  Nathans,  The  Quest  for  Progress:  The  Way  We  Lived  in  North  Carolina , 1870-1920 
(Chapel  Hill:  Univ.  ofN.C.  Press,  1983),  pp.  20-27;  Patrick  G.  Porter,  “Advertising  in  the  Ear- 
ly Cigarette  Industry:  W.  Duke,  Sons  & Company  of  Durham,”  North  Carolina  Historical  Review 
48.1  (January  1971):  31-43. 
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A Transcription  of  A Singing  Stream 


Camera  pans  over  Landis  family  Bertha:  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 

photograph.  seven,  eight.  You  know  when  I tell 

Bertha  looks  at  photo  on  wall.  people  I had  eight  boys,  a lot  of  people 

didn’t  believe  it.  Eight  boys  and  two  girls.  Three  girls.  And  then  I had  lost 
two  girls  at  birth.  I’d  of  had  five  girls.  Ain’t  that  something!  And  I am  still 
here.  I don’t  know  how  I done  it!  I just  don’t  know  how.  But  the  Lord  was 
with  me.  He  had  to  be. 

Traveling  shot  from  car  of  rural 

Creedmoor.  Film  title  runs.  Song:  “A  Union  in  Heaven.” 

There’s  a union  in  the  heaven  where  I belong. 

There’s  a union  in  the  heaven  where  I belong. 

There’s  a union  in  the  heaven  where  I belong. 

Oh,  I belong  to  the  union  band. 

There’s  singing  in  the  heaven  where  I belong. 

There’s  singing  in  the  heaven  where  I belong. 

There’s  singing  in  the  heaven  where  I belong. 

[Fade  out.] 

Fleming  drives  car  through  coun-  Fleming:  I left  here  in  ’46  and  I 

tryside.  He  travels  down  dirt  road  to  haven’t  been  back  since — not  to  stay, 

homeplace  and  greets  his  mother.  Most  people  look  forward 

to  seeing 

each  other,  especially  the  brothers  and  sisters,  for  the  family  reunion.  That’s 
where  we  all  get  to  see  each  other  without  going  to  a whole  lot  of  places. 

Members  of  family  greet  Fleming.  [Conversation  among  Landis  family.] 

Bertha  and  Fleming  sit  in  front  of  Bertha:  [Voice  over.]  I guess  I told  you 

*louse'  that  I had  a large  family.  Eight  boys 

and  three  girls.  As  the  boys  grew  up,  I saw  that  they  had  a talent  for  sing- 
ing. I began  to  realize  that  they  had  a singing  stream  coming  from  both 
Formal  photograph  of  family  singers.  sides  of  the  family.  I wanted  them  to 
grow  up  and  be  involved  in  something  that  was  worthwhile — and  something 
that  would  bring  them  joy  and  happiness  as  they  grew  up  in  years.  So  I began 
to  teach  ’em. 
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Song:  “Jezebel.” 


Homeplace,  living  room.  Fleming 
leads  Claude,  Tony,  and  Ken  Daniel 
in  song.  Bertha,  her  daughter 
Priscilla,  and  wives  sit  in  kitchen  in 
background. 

Jezebel  ...  Jezebel  ...  Jezebel  ...  Oh,  Jezebel! 

God’s  got  tired  of  your  wicked  ways. 

You  know  the  angels  in  heaven  done  numbered  your  days. 
He  said  your  evil  deeds 
God  done  got  tired. 

You  got  to  go  to  judgment  and  stand  the  trial. 

You  got  to  go  to  judgment  and  stand  the  trial. 

You  got  to  go  to  judgment  and  stand  the  trial. 

Jezebel,  woman  hear  God  talking. 

He  said  he’s  tired  of  your  wicked  ways. 

Why  don’t  you  stop  still,  stop,  stand,  listen. 

I’ll  tell  you  the  story  about  Jezebel. 

’Cause  her  sins  was  so  wicked,  Jehovah  got  angry. 

Her  soul  went  to  leapin’  and  jumpin’  in  hell. 

Way  back  yonder  in  the  olden  days. 

John  told  Jezebel  about  her  ways. 

Say,  “Your  evil  deeds  have  ruined  the  land. 

You  repent  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.” 

She  got  mad  at  John  cause  he  told  her  about  the  gospel. 
Told  her  servants  to  boil  him  in  oil. 

But  they  tell  me  God  looked  from  the  windows  of  heaven. 
Spoke  the  word,  this  oil  wouldn’t  boil. 

Raised  his  hand,  the  creation  trembled. 

Stamped  his  feet,  time  stood  still. 

Raised  his  voice  to  look  down  and  thunder, 

“John,  go  do  my  will.” 

Then  it’s  Jezebel,  Jezebel,  Jezebel,  oh  Jezebel! 

God’s  got  tired  of  the  wicked  ways. 

You  know  the  angels  in  heaven  done  numbered  your  days. 
You  know  your  evil  deeds. 

God  done  got  tired. 

You  got  to  go  to  judgment  and  stand  the  trial. 

You  got  to  go  to  judgment  and  stand  the  trial. 

You  got  to  go  to  judgment  and  stand  the  trial. 

You  got  to  go  to  judgment  and  stand  your  trial. 
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John  drives  over  Landis  land.  He 
points  out  Claude’s  house,  lake, 
homeplace,  Ken’s  trailer,  Priscilla 
Daniel’s  shop. 


John:  One  of  my  brothers,  one  of  the 
members,  you  know,  of  the  Golden 
Echoes,  this  is  where  he  lives.  And  that 
was  one  of  my  father’s  pride  and  joy 
when  he  built  that  pond  down  here  and  stocked  it  with  fish.  Over  there  is 
the  home  house  where  all  of  the  children  was  raised.  In  this  particular  house 
over  there,  that’s  when  we  was  really  farming  with  something  like  fifteen 
to  sixteen  acres  of  tobacco.  Kenneth,  the  one  that  plays  bass  instruments 
and  lead,  he  lives  over  there  where  you  see  the  red  car.  This  is  my  sister 
that  lives  here.  They  are  in  the  upholstery  business.  They  have  an  upholstery 
John’s  house.  shop.  And  this  is  where  I live.  I’ve 

been  here  ever  since  1959. 


Interior  of  John’s  house.  Camera 
pans  across  stuffed  chairs  and 
chandeliers  in  formal  living  room. 
Closeup  of  clock  on  mantle.  Camera 
pans  up  to  John. 


John:  Before  my  father  had  passed,  I 
asked  him  one  day,  I says,  “Can  I have 
this  clock  that  you  have  here?”  He 
says,  “Yeah,  I’ll  let  you  have  it  on  one 
condition.”  I said,  “What  is  that?”  He 


said,  “That  clock  belonged  to  my  father’s  father’s  father’s  clock.  That’s  where 
it  all  started  from.”  And  he  said,  “It  was  handed  down  to  me  and  I’ll  let 
you  have  the  clock  on  one  condition — that  you  never  sell  it.”  He  said,  “Now 
don’t  ever  sell  that  clock.”  And  I promised  him  that  I wouldn’t.  And  I’ll 
never  sell  it. 


Still  photos  of  singing  groups: 

1.  Fleming  in  the  Swannee  Lark 
Singers. 

2.  Tony  with  unidentified  group. 

3.  John  and  Claude  in  Golden 
Echoes. 

Golden  Echoes  rehearse  in  John’s 
garage. 

John  leads  Golden  Echoes  in 
rehearsal  of  “Going  Up  to  Meet 
Him.” 

Oh,  by  and  by.  By  and  by. 

By  and  by.  By  and  by. 

Said,  I’m  going  on 

going  on  a chariot  ride. 

Oh,  I’m  going  up  to  meet  him  in 

Oh,  Jesus.  Jesus. 

Jesus.  Jesus. 

Said,  you  saved  my  soul  one  day. 


Bertha:  [Voice  over.]  They  took  back 
after  my  father.  And  he  had  a brother 
that  taught  music  and  sang,  and  my 
mother  had  two  brothers  that  taught 
music  and  sang.  And  they  just  in- 
herited it,  that’s  all.  They  just 
inherited. 

Song:  “Going  Up  to  Meet  Him.” 


the  air. 
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John:  [Voice  over.]  The  way  groups  really  originated:  they  started  from  your 
own  church.  You  know,  you’d  be  singing  in  the  choir,  maybe  you  could  find 
out  this  guy  could  sing,  this  person  could  sing.  And  after  singing  in  your 
church,  maybe  rehearsing  a little  bit,  you  would  get  together  on  your  own. 
Then  you’d  try  to  see  if  you  could  make  it  with  a group. 

Song:  “Going  up  to  Meet  Him’’  continues. 

Jesus.  Jesus. 

Jesus.  Jesus. 

Said,  you  saved  my  soul  one  day. 

. . . I’m  going  up. 

Nothing  but  joy,  joy  and  happiness. 

Peace,  peace  forever. 

We  will  tell,  tell  the  story 

about  his  wonderful,  wonderful  glory. 

Said,  I’m  going  up  to  meet  him  in  the  air. 

Said,  I’m  going  up  to  meet  him,  meet  him. 

I’m  going  up  to  meet  him,  meet  him. 

Joy,  joy  and  happiness. 

Peace,  peace  forever. 

We  will  tell,  tell  the  story 

about  his  wonderful,  wonderful  glory. 

Said  I’m  going  up  to  meet  him  in  the  air  .... 

Bertha:  [Voice  over.]  I listen  to  ’em  here  sometime  when  they’re  rehearsing, 
but  I don’t  hardly  ever  goes  with  ’em  ’cause  they  go  all  the  time.  They’re 
singing  somewhere  about  every  Sunday.  They’ve  been  around  Henderson, 
Golden  Echoes  poster.  around  Fayetteville,  around  Roxboro, 

Burlington,  and  they’ve  been  to  Chicago  several  times,  and  to  Newark, 
Cars  and  people  arrive  for  1981  an-  New  Jersey.  I don’t  know  how  many 
niversary  concert  at  the  Hawley  times  they’ve  been  up  there.  They’ve 

Elementary  School.  been  al] 

over  North  Carolina  singing. 

I don’t  know  no  places  or  no  churches  hardly  where  they  ain’t  been. 

Master  of  Ceremonies  introduces  MC:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I present 

Golden  Echoes  at  concert.  to  yOU  the  Golden  Echoes. 

Golden  Echoes  march  in  as  group 
through  applauding  crowd.  They 

perform,  and  crowd  responds.  Song:  “Trouble  of  this  World.’’ 

Said  I soon  will  be  done,  trouble 
trouble  of  this  world. 
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Singing  days  down  here 
gonna  soon  be  over. 

Oh,  I soon  will  be  done. 

I’m  not  worried  about  it.  No. 

Said,  I’m  going,  you  know  that  I am,  some  day  now. 

If  you  see  my  mother,  would  you  tell  her  don’t  cry. 

’Cause  she  knows  that  her  child  was  born  to  die. 

Would  you  tell  her  that  I’ll  meet  her 
over  in  that  glory  land. 

’Cause  I’m  going,  you  know  that  I am,  some  day  now. 

If  you  tell  my  heaven,  tell  my  Heavenly  King 
tell  Him  I’m  coming  on  home 
on  that  morning  train. 

Where  my  burdens  and  my  sorrows,  they  won’t  be  so  hard  to  bear. 

I’m  going  to  live  . . . oh!  with  God. 

Said,  I soon  will  be  done. 

I’m  not  worried.  Trouble  of  this  world. 

Meet  my  father.  Trouble  of  this  world. 

Meet  my  mother.  Trouble  of  this  world. 

Then  I’m  going  to  live  with  God. 

Good  God  a’mighty  . . . I’m  not  worried  about  it. 

[Repeat  chorus.] 

Song  ends  with  instrumental  Bertha:  Now  my  father  was  bitterly 

section.  against  any  kind  of  music  in  the 

Bertha  talks  while  looking  at  photos.  church  because  when  he  was  single  he 

played  the  banjo,  the  fiddle  and  the  mandolin — that’s  what  he  played.  And 
Still  photos  of  Bertha’s  father.  he  thought,  you  know,  that  because  he 

was  playing  that  when  he  was  out  in  the  world  it  was  wrong  to  bring  it  into 
Still  photo  of  her  father  and  step-  the  church.  But  how  he  learned  how 

mother  reading  newspaper  in  den-  to  sing  shape  notes.  My  mother  had 

list’s  waiting  room.  to  teach  him  him  ’cause  he  couldn’t 

read.  My  father  couldn’t  read  when  he  and  my  mother  got  married.  And  he 
Bertha  looks  at  photos.  used  to  write  to  her,  he  was  in  Union- 

town,  Pennsylvania — that’s  where  he  worked  at.  And  he  would  write  to  her 
and  he  couldn’t  spell  none  of  the  words  right.  And  when  the  letter  would 
get  to  the  post  office,  and  it  would  stay  there.  So  he  went  to  the  post  office, 
he  said,  to  see  about  why  my  mother  didn’t  never  get  the  letters  he  wrote 
her.  And  the  postmaster  said,  “Is  you  the  fella  that  writes  with  the  red  ink?’’ 
[Laughs.]  He  said,  “Yes.”  “Well,  all  your  letters  come  back.”  [Laughs.]  “All 
the  letters  you  ever  wrote  come  back.” 
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Claude  comes  out  front  door  of  Bertha:  [Voice  over.]  When  my  father 

homeplace  and  hands  Bertha  shape  would  go  Qff  to  teach  a choir  after  I got 

note  hymnal.  She  looks  through  it.  large  enough  tQ  ging  he>d  take  me 

with  him  to  different  churches  to  help  him  teach  this  choir  how  to  sing. 
Still  photo  of  Bertha’s  father  with  He’d  go  to  sleep  coming  back  home, 
girls  behind  him.  That  was  horse  and  buggy  days.  He’d 

go  to  sleep  and  I’d  drive  the  horse  and  buggy  home.  He’d  have  me  singing 
Bertha  on  porch.  bass  and  tenor  and  alto,  and  he’d  sing 

the  soprano.  And  then  I’d  help  show  them  how  to  sing  the  bass:  Do,  Re, 
Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  Ti,  Sol,  Do,  Do,  Do.  My  father  would  motion,  and  I helped 
sing  the  alto  and  helped  sing  the  tenor  and  everything,  teaching  them  how 
to  sing. 


Bertha  sings  shape  notes;  Claude 
sings  words. 

Love  lifted  me. 

Love  lifted  me. 

When  nothing  else  would  help 
love  lifted  me. 


Song:  “Love  Lifted  Me.’’ 


Love  lifted  me. 

Love  lifted  me. 

When  nothing  else  would  help 
love  lifted  me. 

Claude  sits  on  porch.  Scene  shifts  Bertha:  Claude  was  born  with  a veil 

to  Bertha  talking  in  house.  Camera  over  his  face.  His  grandmother  pulled 

pans  photograph  of  Claude.  it  off>  and  she  puned  it  back  thls  way. 

It  just  looked  like  a black  veil.  And  she  said,  “This  boy  is  going  to  do 
something.  I don’t  know  what  he  going  to  be,  but  he  going  to  be  unusual.’’ 
And  when  we’d  known  anything,  he  was  writing  songs.  You’d  see  him  go 
way  over  yonder  in  the  woods  and  stay.  I didn’t  know  what  he  was  doing, 
but  he  was  writing  songs. 


Claude  and  Bertha  sit  on  front 

porch.  Claude  is  singing.  Song:  “Who  Is  This  Man?’’ 

Who  is  this  man? 

The  one  that  walks  up  and  down  this  road 
with  a sack  on  his  back 
just  carrying  his  heavy  load. 

Said,  I got  to  go  now, 

but  I don’t  drive  a new,  shiny  car. 

But  I get  where  I’m  going 
oh,  whether  it’s  near  or  far. 
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No,  people  don’t  know  me,  sir, 

No,  not  like  they  do  you. 

But  when  we  all  reach  Canaan  Land, 
My  Father,  he’ll  know  me  too. 


Who  is  this  man? 

He  walks  up  and  down  these  roads. 
With  a sack  on  his  back 
Just  carrying  his  heavy  load. 


Bertha:  [Voice  over.]  They  used  to  be  singing  upstairs.  Two  bedrooms  upstairs 
Distant  shot  of  exterior  of  when  they  was  here,  and  they  were 

homeplace.  Family  group  sits  in  singing  across  the  hall,  you  know.  And 

front  on  benches  and  chairs.  their  daddy  wouid  holler  at  ’em  and 

tell  ’em  to  hush  that  fuss  up  there.  They’d  be  singing  and  patting  the 
Still  photo  of  Bertha  and  Coy  with  foot,  you  know,  over  top  of  our  heads. 
c'9ar-  And  he’d  holler  at  ’em,  “Cut  that  fuss 

out.”  I’d  say,  “Well,  let  ’em  sing.  They  ain’t  out  doing  no  mischief  or 
nothing.’  ’ 


Still  photo  of  Bertha  and  Coy  with  Bertha:  He  kept  his  vow  and  I kept 
fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  cake.  mine.  We  stayed  together  sixty-two 
years.  He  used  to  tell  people,  say,  “I  didn’t  promise  to  stay  with  you  but 
twenty  years.”  I said,  “Well,  its  time  you’re  gone.”  [Laughs.]  But  he  was 
Bertha  talks,  seated  at  dining  room  nice,  he  was  just  plain  nice.  And  he 
table.  was  a good  farmer.  That’s  how  we  got 

this  place,  ’cause  he  was  a good  farmer. 


Still  photo  of  Coy  and  Bertha’s 
father. 

Doshie  shows  photo.  Sisters  Priscilla 
and  Jessie  Mae  and  mother  Bertha 
sit  around  dining  room  of 
homeplace. 


Doshie:  Do  you  know  what  they  was 
thinking  about  when  that  picture  was 
made?  What  they  could  do  for  us  to 
go  to  work  after  they  got  through  with 
the  pictures.  We  went  over  to  Grand- 
pa’s that  day  because  some  people 
was  there  from — where’d  they  live,  Mamma? 

Bertha:  Pennsylvania. 

Doshie:  From  Pennsylvania.  You  know  we  never  had  seen  a car  from  Penn- 
sylvania. It  had  Pennsylvania  license  plates  on  there.  And  we  stopped  work 
to  go  over  there  to  see  these  people  from  Pennsylvania.  That  was  before 
Priscilla’s  time. 

Priscilla:  Long  before.  [Laughs.] 

Doshie:  And  we  got  over  there.  Daddy  called  himself  dressed  up.  He 
Still  photo  of  Coy.  Camera  pans  up  put  on  a pair  of  striped  pants  and  a 
his  striped  pants.  shirt.  He  didn’t  take  no  bath.  He 
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washed  his  face  and  his  neck  and  his  feet.  That’s  all  that  got  washed. 
[Laughs.]  And  we  went  over  there,  and  they  were  sitting  on  the  porch  mak- 
ing pictures.  As  soon  as  they  got  through  making  that  picture,  we  had  to 
come  and  go  to  the  field. 

Robert  and  Fleming  sit  in  front  of  Robert:  I’m  going  to  beg  that  mule’s 
homeplace  with  Bertha.  pardon,  and  I’m  going  away  from 

here.  I ain’t  coming  back.  Anybody  told  me  fifteen  years  ago  I’d  be  sitting 
right  here  living  right  over  there. 

Bertha:  You  didn’t  ever  think  you’d  come  back  down  here. 

Fleming:  I ain’t  never  said  I wouldn’t  come  back  here  to  live. 

Robert:  ’Cause  I didn’t  learn  nothing  on  the  farm.  I only  did  what  Daddy 
told  me  and  I didn’t  do  too  much  of  that — not  very  much  of  it. 

Fleming:  He’d  say,  “Robert,  Robert.” 

Bertha:  Robert  was  fat;  he  couldn’t  get  around  like  the  rest  of  them. 
Fleming:  Mama,  Robert  wasn’t  that  fat.  Robert  was  fat,  but  he  wasn’t  that 
fat. 

Robert:  I was  lazy. 

Fleming:  That’s  right. 

Robert:  I won’t  deny  that.  I’m  still  lazy,  but  I always  would  work  a job.  You 
know,  I never  would  steal  nothing. 

Fleming:  In  other  words,  ’cause  you  had  to. 

Robert:  I’d  work  if  I had  to. 

Bertha:  You  wadn’t  no  better  to  work  than  none  of  the  rest  of  ’em. 
Robert:  I just  didn’t  like  to  farm.  Daddy  had  too  many  get  ups. 

Bertha:  He’d  make  you  hoe  that  row  three  or  four  times  till  you  got  that 
row  straight. 

Robert:  He’d  be  at  the  house,  and  you’d  decide  to  rest  awhile.  He’d  walk 
down  and  look  at  that  dirt,  and  see  how  dry  it  was.  He’d  know  how  long 
you’d  been  standing  there.  You  know,  he  could  tell  just  how  long  you’d  been 
standing  there  on  that  plow.  He’d  say,  “How  long  you  been  standin’  there?” 
“I  just  sat  down.”  “No,  you  ain’t!”  Bamm!  He  hit  you  aside  the  head.  “That 
dirt’s  dry.  You’ve  been  standing  at  least  ten  minutes.” 

Camera  pans  still  photos:  Man  plows 
with  mule  (Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration). Workers  take  in  tobac- 
co leaves  (FSA).  Fieldworkers  pick 
cotton  (N.C.  Archives).  Workers  pick 

suckers  off  tobacco.  Workers  chop  Song:  “Heaven  on  My  Mind”  sung 
and  hoe  in  field  (FSA).  Hy  family  group. 

Last  night  on  my  pillow 

as  my  heart  began  to  pray 

I thought  of  my  blessed  Lord  so  kind. 
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I asked  him  to  keep  me  safe 

until  the  break  of  day 

and  I got  up  with  heaven  on  my  mind. 

I got  up  with  heaven  on  my  mind  this  morning. 

On  Jesus  who  healed  the  sick  and  blind. 

Let  the  sea  billows  roll,  I have  glory  in  my  soul. 

For  I got  up  with  heaven  on  my  mind. 

Bertha:  [Voice  over;  song  continues  in  background.]  And  they’d  get  in  the 
field  when  we  was  in  the  field  together.  Maybe  chopping  or  pulling  suckers 
from  off  the  tobacco  or  getting  up  sweet  potatoes.  My  husband  used  to  raise 
three  or  four  hundred  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes.  We’d  get  to  singing  in  the 
field.  And  the  people  around  in  the  community  would  stop  and  listen  at 
us.  [Laughs.] 

Family  group  sings  “Heaven  on  My 
Mind.”  Camera  pans  to  photos  on 

mantle  and  special  plaque  to  Song:  “Heaven  on  My  Mind” 

“Mother  Landis”  with  musical  note.  continues. 

I thought  of  the  suffering  and  the  load  He  had  to  bear 
that  I might  this  great  salvation  find. 

And  then  I saw  mansions  He  had  gone  on  to  prepare 
and  I got  up  with  heaven  on  my  mind. 

I got  up  with  heaven  on  my  mind  this  morning. 

On  Jesus  who  healed  the  sick  and  blind. 

Oh,  let  the  sea  billows  roll,  I have  glory  in  my  soul. 

For  I got  up  with  heaven  on  my  mind. 

Bertha  hangs  clothes  in  bedroom  Bertha:  [Voice  over.]  If  a black  man 
cl°set-  wanted  to  buy  a home,  he  couldn’t  buy 

it  ’cause  they  wouldn’t  sell  him  no  home.  And  as  times  went  on,  this  Farm 
Still  photos:  FSA  offices  in  Durham  Security  Administration  that  was  go- 
and  Granville  County;  newspaper  ing  on  then  in  other  counties  and  other 

with  article;  Coy  Landis;  and  Bertha  st  but  Granville  County  didn’t 

know  nothing  about  it.  And  I was 
reading  the  paper  one  day  and  I saw  it  there.  And  I told  my  husband,  I 
said,  “Here’s  writing  in  here  that  we  can  buy  a home.”  He  says,  “We  can’t 
buy  no  home.  We  ain’t  able.”  So  I read  it  to  him.  I said,  “We  can  go  put 
in  our  application.  Let’s  try.”  So  we  went  in  and  put  in  our  own  applica- 
tion, and  out  of  three  hundred,  they  combed  it  down  to  twenty,  then  they 
combed  it  down  to  ten.  And  out  of  that  ten  was  four  black  and  six  white. 
Bertha  talks  in  dining  room.  And  we  was  one  of  the  black.  And  the 

other  people  around  didn’t  believe  it.  [Laughs.]  They  didn’t  believe  we  could 
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do  that,  but  we  did.  So  that  was  the  beginning  of  people — black  people — 

Long  shot  of  boys  leading  cow  in  buying  homes, 
front  of  homepiace. 

Boys  play  catch  in  front  of  modern 
homes  in  neighborhood.  John  on 
riding  mower  mows  his  lawn.  His 
daughter  sweeps  walk. 

Bertha  sweeps  yard  with  dogwood 
broom  and  sings.  Camera  pans  to 
follow  go-cart  as  it  drives  by  her  and 

out  drive  to  highway.  Song:  “I’m  a Child  of  a King.’’ 

My  Father  is  rich  in  houses  and  land. 

He  holdeth  the  wealth  of  this  world  in  His  hand. 

Of  rubies  and  diamonds,  of  silver  and  gold 
H is  coffers  are  full,  He  hath  riches  untold. 


I’m  the  child  of  a King  . . . 


Bertha:  We  raised  some  of  everything  to  eat.  Sweet  potatoes,  canned  food, 
Bertha  talks  in  dining  room.  cows,  milk,  butter,  chicken.  And  time 

come  for  us  to  pay  what  we  was  supposed  to  pay  we  could  go  ahead  and 
pay  it.  If  the  tobacco  didn’t  do  nothing — at  that  time  we  moved  in,  tobacco 
Photograph  of  woman  and  man  died.  A third  of  our  crop  died.  And 

suckering  tobacco.  sometimes  we  didn’t  get  over  a half  a 

crop,  but  if  you  had  a plenty  of  food,  they’d  carry  you  on  over  to  the  next 
year. 


Doshie  looks  at  photograph  of 
herself  as  teenager.  She  taiks  with 
sisters  and  mother. 


Doshie:  Okay,  at  that  time  you  didn’t 
just  get  a job.  Your  mother  and  your 
father  had  to  decide  for  you  to  go  take 
that  job.  And  they  told  me  I could  go  and  take  this  job.  And  the  lady  going 
to  pay  me  five  dollars  a week.  That  was  money.  The  first  week  I worked, 
I said,  “I  know  what  I’m  going  to  buy — a table  cloth.”  We  had  two  fer- 
tilizer sacks  for  our  table  cloth.  The  first  thing  I bought  was  a table  cloth. 
I’ll  never  forget  it.  I paid  a dollar  for  it. 

Bertha:  Tell  what  kind  of  sacks  they  was. 

Priscilla:  They  were  white  flour  sacks. 

Bertha:  White  flour  sacks  washed  and  ironed. 

Doshie:  Yeah,  but  they  had  them  seams  in  there,  and  I didn’t  like  that  because 
when  you’d  set  the  plate,  it  would  bump.  It  wouldn’t  sit  down  flat. 
Jessie  Mae:  I don’t  remember  any  of  this. 

Doshie:  Yes,  you  do.  [Laughs.]  1 bought  a table  cloth,  was  the  first  thing 
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I bought.  When  I went  out,  I bought  a table  cloth  that  Saturday,  paid  my 
way  home  on  the  bus,  and  I had  two  dollars  left  and  give  Daddy  the  dollar 
and  a half  and  I kept  fifty  cents.  That’s  what  I kept  out  of  that.  And  the 
next  time  I got  paid,  I kept  a quarter  out  of  it  and  brought  every  bit  of  it 
home  and  give  to  Momma  and  them. 

Exterior  Robert’s  house.  Fleming  Robert:  You  remember  when  me  and 

barbecues  ribs.  Robert  sits  and  yOU  used  to  wear  the  same  size  shoe? 

ta^s'  Fleming:  There  is  no  way  I can  forget 

it.  I didn’t  go  to  church  that  Sunday  because  Momma  didn’t  go,  but  I didn’t 
have  no  shoes  to  wear. 

Robert:  In  other  words,  you’d  wear  ’em  one  Sunday,  and  I’d  wear  ’em  one 
Sunday.  Now,  people  don’t  believe  that,  but  that’s  what  happened. 
Fleming:  It’s  the  God’s  truth.  And  it  wasn’t  because  Momma  and  Daddy 
didn’t  work.  Tt  wasn’t  because  Momma  and  Daddy  didn’t  work  like  slaves 
either.  And  we  wasn’t  the  only  ones.  A lot  of  ’em  was  like  that,  but  we  didn’t 
know  of  ’em. 

Robert:  ’Cause  I remember,  it  was  a four  shoe.  And  the  next  year  my  feet 
jumped  to  eight. 

Fleming:  I sure  was  glad.  You  couldn’t  wear  my  shoes  no  more. 

Robert:  You  wasn’t  as  glad  as  I was.  I didn’t  want  no  big  feet,  but  I didn’t 
care.  They  had  to  get  me  an  eight,  and  I think  yours  went  to  a five.  Boy, 
I sure  was  glad  then. 

We’d  get  one  pair  of  pants— a suit.  And  I wore  a hole  in  the  pants.  I 
never  will  forget  it,  Fleming.  I went  up  to  Zady’s.  And  we  was  sitting  there 
talking  and  talking,  you  know.  And  I got  up,  stood  up.  And  one  of  the  guys, 
no,  the  girl  told  me,  “You  done  sat  in  some  chewing  gum  somewhere.”  I 
said,  “I  have?”  She  say,  “Yeah.”  And  I reached  back  there  to  pull  the  chew- 
ing gum  off  and  pulled  my  underwear  out.  [Laughter.]  Boy.  I backed  out 
of  the  house  kind  of,  you  know.  I said,  “I  got  to  go  outside  a minute.”  They 
didn’t  have  no  inside  toilets  no  way.  And  I said,  “I  got  to  go  outside  a 
minute.”  And  I went  outside  and  kept  walking.  And  I said,  “I  ain’t  never 
going  nowhere,  and  when  I leave  home  I’m  going  to  get  just  as  many  clothes 
Photo  of  Robert  before  car.  as  I want,  and  I’m  going  to  have  me  a 

car  and  I ain’t  going  to  walk  nowhere.  If  I’m  up  the  street  from  the  store, 
I’m  going  to  back  to  the  store.”  I’m  talking  to  myself,  saying  what  I’m  go- 
ing to  do,  man.  And  I walked  all  the  way  to  the  house  and  that  broke  me 
from  going  out  much.  I wouldn't  go.  And  people  thought  I was  young,  ’cause 
that’s  why  I didn’t  go  out.  But  I didn’t  have  no  clothes  to  go  out  with  ’cause 
I’d  wear  mine  out  before  they  would,  and  Momma  would  patch  them,  and 
I couldn’t  go  out  and  see  no  girl  with  no  pair  of  patchy  pants,  you  know. 
So  when  I got  about  seventeen,  I started  to  pack  up  my  things  and  I was 
going  to  leave. 
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View  from  car  traveling  down  Main 
Street  in  the  small  town  of 
Creedmoor. 


John:  [Voice  over.]  It  never  dawned  on 
me  what  I wanted  to  be.  Because  I 
never  saw  anything.  When  I got  in 
high  school  that  onliest  that  ever  impressed  me — what  I wanted  to  do.  I us- 
ed to  go  to  the  laundry  and  watch  how  those  peoples  pressed  those  clothes. 
The  onliest  thing  that  ever  went  into  my  mind  that  I really  wanted  to  open 
up  was  a dry  cleaner. 


John  gets  out  of  car  and  walks  into  John:  [Voice  over.]  Fifty  percent  of 
Shelley’s  Men’s  Shop  on  Main  your  singing  or  how  far  you  will  ever 

Street.  Mr.  Shelley  fits  him  for  a t in  singmg  is  the  way 

you  dress.  If 

singing  uniform.  . . 

they  re  not  curious  over  who  you  get  or 

what’s  going  on  in  there  or  how  many  songs  you’re  going  to  sing,  or  what 
song  you're  going  to  sing,  or  whatever.  They’re  curious  of  what  you  have 
on  when  you  come  through  the  door. 

Shelley:  We’re  going  to  have  to  do  some  operating  on  them  [the  clothes]. 
But  we  can  do  that.  Try  that  vest.  You  guys  got  everything  together  for  Sun- 
day night? 

John:  Pretty  much. 

Shelley:  I’ve  got  a couple  of  special  requests.  You  gonna  be  .singing  “Dust 
on  the  Bible”? 

John:  We’ll  do  it  for  you. 

Shelley:  Well,  all  right.  We’ve  had  some  folks  have  already  requested  that. 
John:  We’ll  be  glad  to  do  it  for  you. 


Interior  John’s  bedroom.  John  John:  This  suit  is  burgundy  with  the 

shows  one  of  his  uniforms.  pin  stripes,  light  pin  stripes.  Now 

these  pin  stripes  are  almost  the  color  of  this  shirt.  All  right,  that  is  to  bring 
out  the  pin  stripes  in  this  suit,  you  would  use  this  shirt.  All  right,  this  tie 
has  what  it  has  in  this  suit.  It  has  what  it  [has]  in  this  shirt.  Also  you  have 
grey  in  this  necktie,  then  you  would  go  to  this  type  shoe  to  bring  out  a com- 
plete uniform.  Most  every  suit  that  I show  you  in  this  closet  here,  we  can 
go  back  and  pick  them  up  at  any  time.  And  they  can  be  used.  They’re  not 
Classroom  at  the  Hawley  Elementary  out  of  style.  As  a spiritual  group,  we 
School.  Golden  Echoes  get  dressed  cannot  dress  flashy.  If  we  were  a pop 
for  their  performance.  singing  group,  you’d  dress  very  flashy. 

Something  that’s  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow. 


John  enters  auditorium  and  greets  Song:  “The  Old  Rugged  Cross”  from 
crowd.  He  sings  “The  Old  Rugged  Golden  Echoes  1981  concert. 

Cross.’’ 

On  a hill  far  away 

stood  an  old  rugged  cross 

where  the  emblem  of  suffering  and  shame, 
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God  a’ mighty. 

Oh,  I love  that  old  cross 

where  the  dearest  and  best 

for  a world  of  lost  sinners  they  were  slain. 

So  I’ll  cherish,  cherish  the  old  rugged  cross 
till  my  trophies  at  last,  oh,  I lay  down. 

Said,  I’m  going  to  cling  to  the  old  rugged  cross 

I’m  gonna  exchange  it,  Lord,  someday,  someday  for  a crown. 


(Is  that  all  right,  Church?)  [Applause.] 


To  that  old  rugged  cross 

I will  ever  be  true 

it’s  shame  and  approach  gladly  be. 

God’s  gonna  call  me  someday — 

I’m  not  worried  about  it — 
to  my  home  far  away 
where  his  glory  forever,  Lord,  I’ll  share. 


So  I’ll  cherish,  cherish  the  old  rugged  cross 

till  my  trophies,  Lord,  at  last,  at  last,  oh,  I lay  down. 

Said,  I’m  gonna  cling  to  the  old,  whoo!  old  rugged  cross. 

God  a’mighty!  Oh,  yes  I am. 

I’m  gonna  exchange  it,  Lord,  someday,  someday, 
for  a crown. 


Photographs  of  family  members 
shown  as  Bertha  talks  about  naming 
children: 

1.  John  in  Golden  Echoes  group. 

2.  Truzell. 

3.  Zenas  in  Army. 

4.  W.C. 

5.  Tony  with  singing  group. 


Bertha:  [Mostly  voice  over  photos.] 
Well,  John  was  named  after  his  grand- 
daddy.  His  name  was  John  William. 
And  my  sister  named  Truzell.  Zenas, 
my  teacher  named  him.  I was  reading 
in  the  Bible  one  day  and  saw  his  name 
in  the  Bible.  I didn’t  know  it  was  in 


there.  W.C.  was  named  after  his  daddy,  Wylie  Coy.  We  just  called  him  W.C. 
Tony’s  named  Andrew  Jameson.  And  the  man  we  lived  with — he  was  a tobac- 
co buyer.  He  bought  tobacco  for  the  Japs,  Japanese,  and  his  name  was  An- 


drew Jameson,  and  he  named  Tony. 

Seated  at  table,  Bertha  talks  about 
naming  children.  More  photographs: 

6.  Fleming. 

7.  Jessie  Mae. 

8.  Robert. 

9.  Priscilla. 

10.  T.B.  Magnum. 

11.  Doshie. 


We  was  living  at  that  time  down  on 
his  farm.  I don’t  know  who  named 
Fleming  [laughs];  I just  don’t  know 
who  named  Fleming.  And  I don’t 
know  who  named  Jessie  Mae.  My 
father  had  a brother  named  Robert 
and  I had  a brother  named  Robert, 
and  he  was  named  after  them.  And 
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Priscilla  was  named  after  her  great  grandmother.  And  my  brother  who  was 
a funeral  director  that  died — T.B.  Magnum — he  named  Doshie.  Her  name 
is  Katherine  Doshie,  Doshie  Katherine. 


Photograph  of  Doshie  in  nurse’s 
uniform. 


Doshie:  The  last  family  that  I worked 
for  in  Durham  was  Mrs.  Glenn.  She 
wanted  somebody  to  come  in  to  take  care  of  her  husband.  He  was  a 

Photograph  of  Doshie’s  employer  in  diabetic  and  you  had  to  give  him 
Durham.  Doshie  talks  while  looking  needles,  you  know,  insulin.  I guess 
over  photographs.  about 

three  or  four  months  after  he 
went  back  to  work,  he  died.  And  he  left  me  in  his  will,  and  she  took  the 
money  and  went  and  bought  me  some  uniforms  and  said,  “Now,  Walter 
left  you  in  his  will,  and  I bought  you  some  uniforms  with  the  money.’’  I 
said,  “You  take  them  uniforms  and  do  what  you  want  to  with.’’  I said,  “I 
will  not  be  working  for  you  no  more.”  I said,  “Because  I didn’t — he  didn’t 
leave  that  here  for  you  to  buy  something  for  me  to  work  in.  It  was  for  me 
to  do  what  I wanted  to  do  with.  And  you  bought  the  uniforms.  Now  you 
wear  ’em.”  I just  got  in  the  car  and  told  my  sister-in-law  to  call  her  and 
tell  her  I won’t  be  back  to  work,  and  that’s  how  I got  to  New  Jersey.  But  after 
Photo  of  Doshie  working  at  machine  a while  I went  to  work,  and  I’ve  been 
in  New  Jersey  factory.  climbing  ever  since.  [Laughs.]  So 

Doshie  turns  to  Jessie  Mae.  that’s  how  I left  North  Carolina.  Now 

how  did  you  leave? 

Jessie  Mae:  I got  married.  [Laughter.]  My  husband  was  in  the  service  and 
we  got  married. 

Landis  women  talk  around  table  Bertha:  And  he  got  to  preaching  in  the 

about  photographs.  service,  and  she  didn’t  know  it. 

Jessie  Mae:  I never  wanted  to  marry  a preacher  or  a doctor. 

Priscilla:  And  no  one  that  ate  chitlins. 

Jessie  Mae:  This  boy  was  going  with  me,  and  I said  you  have  to  give  up 
me  or  the  chitlins.  He  give  up  the  chitlins,  and  Bruce  said  he  stepped  in. 
So  he  went  back  to  eating  chitlins.  That’s  how  I got  to  Jersey. 

Photograph  of  Jessie  May  and  her 
husband. 


Photograph  of  segregated  Rex  Bertha:  Way  back  yonder,  you 

Theatre.  couldn’t  vote,  ’cause  they  wouldn’t  let 

you  vote.  Maybe  one  or  two  elderly  persons  that  had  a good  record  and 
Photo  of  segregated  waiting  room.  they  knew  good.  They  would  let  ’em 
vote.  But  in  the  meantime  they  wouldn’t  let  ’em  vote. 

View  of  country  store  and  political  Claude:  [Voice  over.]  My  mother  told 
s'9ns-  me  I had  to  go  register.  That  was 

something  I had  to  do.  You  had  to  vote.  “Make  sure  you  vote,”  voting  day 
Bertha  and  Priscilla  vote  inside  she’d  remind  us. 

store-  Registrar:  Seventy-five  or  -six? 
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Bertha:  If  I was  seventy-five,  I’d  marry  again. 

Bertha:  [ Voice  over.]  Of  course,  everybody  wants  their  rights  if  they  know 
what  their  rights  is.  Anybody  want  that.  I do.  But  sometime,  you  can’t  get 
your  rights,  a heap  of  times. 


Claude  stands  in  pea  patch  and 
talks  of  segregated  schools. 

Photo  of  one-room  school  for  black 
children. 


Claude:  We  had  a school  here,  and  the 
setup  was  altogether  different  from  the 
white  school.  We  couldn’t  ever  get 
what  we  needed.  We  had  to  use,  to  get, 


books  that,  you  know,  were  outdated,  used,  and  all  this.  And  the  bus  would 
Photo  of  children  walking  to  school.  pass  us,  you  know,  with  the  white  kids 
on  it,  but  we  had  to  walk.  So,  I mean,  it  was  a plain  to  see  that  you  supposed 
to  be  better  than  me.  It’s  simple.  The  answer’s  simple  to  that.  “You’re  not 
good  enough  yet,  or  you’re  not  good  enough,  period.”  So,  okay,  we’ll  see. 


School  bus  drives  by.  It  passes  in 
front  of  Claude’s  house. 

Claude’s  daughter  and  fellow  stu- 
dent walk  toward  her  house  after 
getting  off  bus. 


Ken  Daniel:  [Voice  over.]  My  class  was 
the  first  class  to  go  to  the  all-white 
school.  The  first  day  of  school  you  get 
off  the  bus,  you  know,  and  you’re  in 
a new  place.  And  all  these  white  people 
are  standing  there  looking  at  you,  you  know.  “Well,  what  are  you  doing 
Ken  Daniel  talks  in  his  kitchen.  here?”  And  the  thing  that  got  to  me 

was  that,  you  know,  some  of  the  people  that  I knew,  that,  you  know,  I had 
grown  up  with  all  during  the  years,  played  with,  you  know.  I felt  like  when 
I got  to  the  school,  they  turned  on  me,  you  know.  And  I couldn’t  under- 
stand that.  I’d  say,  you  know,  “I  played  with  these  guys,  you  know,  after 
school  and  all  this  time,  and  then  when  it’s  time  to  go  to  school  with  them, 
they  turn  on  me,”  you  know.  We  got  all  the  flack,  you  know.  We’d  get  off 
the  bus,  you  know,  and  they  were  laughing  at  us,  you  know:  “Look  at  these 
dumb  niggers”  and  stuff,  you  know.  “They  ain’t  got  no  business  here.”  When 
I got  there  I realized  that  the  only  way  that  we  were  going  to  really  prove 
to  these  people — I guess  they  thought  that  we  were  not  as  good  or  that  we 
couldn’t  do  the  work — was  you  had  to  go  in  the  classroom  and  academically 
compete  with  these  people,  you  know.  And  once  they  saw,  hey,  that 
Ken  Daniel  works  in  computer  these  people  are  not  just  a bunch  of 

center  at  Liggett-Myers  Tobacco  people  from  the  farm  and  don’t  have 

Company.  any  inte]pgence  whatsoever.  They  can 

come  in  here  and  compete  with  us,  you  know,  on  the  same  level  academical- 
ly. Things  kinda  changed  a little  bit. 


Close  up  of  Ken  Daniel  as  he  puts 
tape  into  cassette  player. 

Exterior  of  Ken  Daniel’s  trailer. 
Interior  shots  of  his  trailer. 

Ken  Daniel’s  brother,  Ephrim,  and 
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his  son,  Phillip,  break  dance  in 
trailer  living  room. 


Song:  “Sweat  Pea,”  a contemporary 
tune  on  cassette. 


Children  walk  along  paved  road  in 
front  of  homeplace.  A pickup  truck 
passes  them  as  they  dribble  a 
basketball. 

John  drives  his  ear  as  he  talks.  John 
passes  newly  built  trailers  and  con- 
struction sites. 


John:  Well,  I have  a brother,  a brother 
that’s  older,  and  he  lived  away  for 
twenty-five  years.  He  came  back,  he 
built  him  a home  and  he’s  down  here 
now.  But  at  the  time  he  left  here,  he 
couldn’t  make  a decent  living.  My 


sister  is  a good  example.  She’s  moving  back  down  here.  They  have  been 
away  for,  I guess,  twenty  or  thirty  years.  And  they’re  back.  Coming  back 
to  live. 


Car  passes  John’s  house  and  other  Doshie:  [Voice  over.]  I left  home  with 
Landis  homes,  then  goes  up  drive  of  the  intention  of  coming  back.  But  I 
homepiace.  didn’t  know  whether,  how  I was  going 

to  come  back,  or  when  I was  coming  back.  And  when  we  began  to  see  how 
people  were  living  down  here,  we  found  that  we  could  do  better  down  here 
than  we  could  up  there  because  everything  was  so  expensive  up  there.  See, 


when  people  began  to  build  homes 
all  that  stuff.  And  that  was  what 

Car  drives  up  to  reunion  at 
homeplace. 

Scenes  at  reunion: 

1.  Fleming  arrives  with  ribs. 

2.  Fleming  greets  Jessie  Mae. 

3.  Family  prepares  food  in  kitchen 
and  serve  it  outside. 

4.  Claude  gives  little  girl  a slice  of 
watermelon. 

5.  Women  laugh. 

6.  Fleming,  Claude,  and  Robert 
laugh  with  Bill  Braswell. 

7.  Fleming,  Robert,  and  Bill  Braswell 
sing  a verse  of  song. 


and  put  bathrooms  in,  you  know,  and 
really  encouraged  us  to  come  back. 


[Greetings  and  dialogue  among 
family.] 


After  I’ve  done  my  best 
I wanna  rest,  wanna  rest,  wanna  rest 


8.  John  shows  Bill  Braswell  old 
photo  of  the  Rising  Star  gospel 

group.  John:  They  took  my  picture,  and  they 

9.  Bill  points  out  members  of  Rising  turned  around  and  took  the  whole 

Star  group.  group’s  picture. 

Bill  Braswell:  We  were  really  something.  There’s  Fleming.  There’s  Robert, 
his  brother,  behind  him.  There’s  his  other  brother,  Truzell,  standing  right 
there.  That’s  my  cousin,  the  guitar  player,  Urcel.  There’s  his  brother  Nur- 
ris.  And  that’s  me.  The  big  man,  the  big  man  on  the  end,  Big  Bill  Braswell. 
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Fleming,  Claude,  Robert,  Truzell  Lan- 
dis, and  Big  Bill  Braswell  from  the 
original  Rising  stars  sing.  Family 

members  look  on.  Song:  “When  Was  Jesus  Born?” 

Tell  me,  when  was  Jesus  born? 

Last  month  in  the  year. 

Want  you  tell  me  when  was  Jesus  born? 

Last  month  in  the  year. 

January? 

No. 

February? 

No,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

March,  April,  or  May? 

Ha,  ha,  ha  . . . 

June,  July,  August,  September,  October,  November, 
about  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December. 

God’a’mighty,  the  last  month  of  the  year. 

They  tell  me  he  was 
born  of  a virgin. 

Lord,  he  was  wrapped  up 
in  a swaddling. 

God’a’mighty,  lyin’  in  a manger. 

January,  February,  March,  April,  or  May 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  June,  July,  August,  September, 

October,  November, 

about  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December. 

Last  month  in  the  year. 

Echoes  of  Heaven  tour  farm  with  Echoes  of  Heaven  and  cousins: 
Granville  County  cousins.  They  see  [Dialogue.]  We  almost  wrecked  the  car 
cow  in  field.  ’cause  there’s  a cow.  “A  cow,  you  all 

look.”  We  stopped  to  let  Tyrone  takes  pictures  of  the  cow. 

Ain’t  never  been  to  the  country  in  his  life.  They’re  really  gonna  be 
fascinated  by  this  pig. 

They  photograph  cow.  Here  we  go.  Ya’ll  get  ready  to  run. 

Take  it  kind  of  fast.  [Laughter.]  Come  on,  don’t  be  scared  now  ...  Echoes 
of  Heaven. 

Go  closer  than  that.  Go  closer.  Feed  it  to  him.  LaNette,  go  closer. 
Cousins  talk.  Cows  don’t  have  tails,  do  they? 

Yeah,  cows  have  tails.  You  ain’t  no  country  gal,  is  you? 

She  ain’t  never  been  to  the  South. 

That’s  a heifer.  It’s  a girl. 

A bull?  A bull  is  a heifer? 
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Unh-huh,  it’s  a girl.  A girl  is  a heifer.  A girl  is  a heifer. 

She  ain’t  no  bull. 

That’s  a cow? 

You  told  me  it  was  a bull:  “Let’s  take  a picture  of  the  bull.” 
Let’s  get  out  of  this  field  now.  Who  can  take  all  this  sun?  [Etc.] 

Cousins  talk  more  and  walk  to  Ken 
Daniel’s  home. 


Interior  of  Ken  Daniel’s  house. 
Players  ready  instruments.  Fleming 
and  Echoes  of  Heaven  talk  about 
singing. 

your  words  too  short.  Show  me 

Echoes  of  Heaven  sing,  and  family 
listens  to  performance. 


Fleming:  Wait  a minute,  wait  a 
minute.  Let  me  fix  it  for  ya.  Okay,  ya’ll 
running  away  from  your  words.  That’s 
what  you’re  doing  is  you’re  cutting 
where  you  had  it  at.  [He  sings  verse.] 

Song:  “Trouble  in  My  Way.” 


Trouble  in  my  way 

trouble  in  my  way 

I have  to  cry  sometime 

have  to  cry  sometime. 

Oh,  trouble  in  my  way 

I have  to  cry  sometime. 

I stay  awake  at  night 
that’s  all  right. 

Jesus  he  will  fix  it  after  while. 
After  while. 


Trouble  in  my  way 

trouble  in  my  way 

I have  to  moan  sometimes, 

I have  to  moan  whoo,  whoo. 

So  much  trouble 

trouble  in  my  way 

I have  to  moan  sometimes, 

I have  to  moan  whoo,  whoo. 

I lay  awake  at  night 

I lay  awake  at  night. 

But  that’s  all  right 
that’s  all  right 

Jesus,  he  will  fix  it  after  while. 
After  while. 
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Stepped  in  the  furnace 

stepped  in  the  furnace. 
Long  time  ago 

long  time  ago. 

Shadrach  and  Meshach 

Shadrach  and  Meshach 
and  Abednego 

and  Abednego  . 


Ken  Daniel:  I guess  this  family  is  kind  of  based  around  music  and  singing. 
Ken  Daniel  talks  in  kitchen.  You  know,  I’ve  been  around  music  and 

singing  as  long  as  1 can  remember.  Grandma  and  all  our  uncles  and  my 
mother  and  father — they’ve  always  been  singing.  You  know,  I don’t  know 
myself  personally,  but  talking  to  Grandma.  You  know,  her  father  and  his 
father,  they  were  all  musicians.  She  used  to  tell  me  the  stories  about  them 
going  places  on  Saturday  night  playing  the  fiddle,  harmonica,  and  all  this 


stuff. 

Audience  claps  and  sings  at  Golden 
Echoes’  Anniversary  Concert. 

thing  or  sings  something. 

Golden  Echoes  sing  at  concert.  Au- 
dience responds.  Karen  Landis  sings 
with  John  Landis  and  Golden 
Echoes. 

Oh,  by  and  by.  By  and  by. 

Oh,  by  and  by.  By  and  by. 

Said,  I’m  going  on  a chariot  ride. 

By  and  by.  By  and  by. 

By  and  by.  By  and  by. 

Said,  I’m  going  on  a chariot  ride. 

Aw,  yes  I am.  By  and  by. 

Said,  I’m  going  on  a chariot  ride. 


Providing  entertainment.  Everybody 
you  see  in  here  now  either  plays  some- 


Song:  “Going  Up  to  Meet  Him.’’ 


That’s  why  I’m  going  up  to  meet  him  in  the  air. 
Said,  I’m  going  up  to  meet  him. 

Going  up  to  meet  him. 

Nothing  but  joy  and  happiness. 

Peace  forever.  Peace  forever. 

We  will  tell,  tell  the  story 

about  his  wonderful,  wonderful  glory. 
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Said,  I’m  going  up  to  meet  him  in  the  air. 

Said,  I’m  going  up  to  meet  him. 

Said,  I’m  going  up  to  meet  him. 

Nothing  but  joy  and  happiness. 

Peace  forever. 

We  will  tell,  tell  the  story 

about  his  wonderful,  wonderful  glory. 

Said,  I’m  going  up  to  meet  him. 

I’m  going  up  to  meet  him. 

Said,  I’m  going  up  to  meet  him  in  the  air. 

I’m  going,  said  I’m  going. 

If  you  don’t  go,  don’t  hinder  me. 

God’a’mighty,  if  you  don’t  go,  don’t  hinder  me. 
Can  I count  on  you?  What  about  you?  (Etc.) 

If  my  mother  don’t  go 
she  can’t  hinder  me. 

If  my  father  don’t  go, 
he  can’t  hinder  me. 

You  can’t  hinder  me. 

And  you,  and  you.  (Etc.) 

Karen  Landis  joins  her  uncle  John  in 
singing. 

Mother,  will  you  meet  me  there? 

Sister,  will  you  meet  me  there? 

Brother,  will  you  meet  me  there? 

Echoes  are  gonna  be  there. 

Singing  everywhere. 

Going  up  to  meet  him. 

Going  up  to  meet  him. 

Will  you  meet  me  there? 

Echoes  of  Heaven  sing. 

Well,  I’ve  been  to  the  river 
and  I’ve  been  baptized. 

My  soul  has  been  converted 
right  now  I feel  all  right. 
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Going  up  to  meet  him. 
Going  up  to  meet  him. 
Going  up  to  meet  him. 


Bertha:  [Voice  over  at  end  of  song.]  These  old  songs,  even  though  they  are 
old  every  time  that  they  are  sung,  they  sound  new.  It’s  just  like  the  Bible: 
you  can  take  the  Bible  and  read  it  over  and  over  and,  every  time  you  read 
Exterior  of  Rock  Springs  Baptist  the  word  of  God,  it’s  new.  It  never  gets 

Church.  old 


Church  interior.  Family  attends  reu-  Song:  “Come  and  Let’s  Go  to  That 
nion  service.  Land.’’ 


Come  and  let’s 
Come  and  let’s 
Come  and  let’s 


go  to  that  land, 
go  to  that  land. 

go  to  that  land  where  I’m  bound. 


Come  and  let’s 
Come  and  let’s 
Come  and  let’s 


go  to  that  land, 
go  to  that  land. 

go  to  that  land  where  I’m  bound. 


Service  continues.  Doshie  an- 
nounces ceremony  remembering 
those  who  have  died  in  past  year. 

Family  sings;  Fleming  leads.  Song:  “He’ll  Understand.” 

If  when  you  try  and  fail  in  your  trying, 

hands  sore  and  scarred  from  the  work  you  have  done, 

take  up  your  cross  and  run  swiftly  to  meet  him. 

He’ll  understand  and  say  well  done. 

Bruce  Tharrington,  Jessie  Mae’s 

husband,  preaches.  [Sermon  fragment.] 

A pine  tree  will  do  when  nothing  else  is  there. 

Go  on  your  knees. 

God  will  find  a way 

just  as  sure  as  you  are  born. 

He’ll  lift  you  up. 

I know  it  seems  at  times 

that  the  odds  are  leaning  in  our  society 

away  from  those  who  have  not, 

but  I’m  here  to  tell  you  right  now 

if  you'll  hold  on, 

if  you’ll  hold  out, 

victory  is  sure  on  the  way. 

Just  as  sure  as  you  are  born  to  die. 
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Family  sings.  Song:  “Trusting  in  Jesus.” 

Jesus,  calling  to  Jesus. 

Jesus,  in  my  soul. 

For  I have  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment 
and  his  blood  has  made  me  whole. 

Jesus,  trusting  in  Jesus. 

Jesus,  in  my  soul. 

For  I have  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment 
and  his  blood  has  made  me  whole. 


Bertha  is  presented  award.  She  Bertha:  I was  one  of  the  founders  of 

reflects  on  reunion.  this  family  reunion.  Myself,  my  hus- 

band Coy  Landis,  and  my  mother-in-law,  his  mother,  Lula  Landis  Bullock 
Eaton.  We  organized  this  reunion,  we  talked  about  it,  and  we  acted  about 
it,  and  we  got  it  going.  And  it’s  still  going.  And  when  I’m  gone  to  heaven, 
it  will  still  be  going  on. 

Family  sings,  led  by  John.  Song:  “Union  in  Heaven.” 

[Chorus:]  There’s  a union  up  in  heaven,  where 
I belong. 

There’s  a union  up  in  heaven,  where 
I belong. 

There’s  a union  up  in  heaven,  where 
I belong. 

I belong  to  that  union  band. 


Oh,  Sister,  didn’t  I tell  you  so 
I belong  to  that  union  band 
I am  on  my  way  and  I must  go 
I belong  to  that  union  band. 

There’s  a union  up  in  heaven,  where 
I belong. 

There’s  a union  up  in  heaven,  where 
I belong. 

There’s  a union  up  in  heaven,  where 
I belong. 

I belong  to  that  union  band. 

Exterior  shot  of  homeplace.  Family  E 
gets  ready  to  be  photographed  in  t] 
front  of  house.  , 


Bertha:  [Voice  over.]  When  we  bought 
this  place  we  had  to  go  over  there  and 
take  out  group  insurance.  And  the 
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people  had  to  pass  us  to  go  into  the  other  room.  And  they  would  stop  and 
take  a look.  “Is  this  all  your  children?’’  “Yes.”  “Well  that  beats  all  I ever 
seen.  One,  two,  three,  four,  live,”  sometimes  they  would  count  to  twenty, 
and  they’re  weren’t  but  eleven  of  ’em.  And  they’d  count  all  the  way  to  twenty. 
“You  ever  whip  them?”  “Yeah,  I keep  a switch  in  the  kitchen  and  one  in 
the  house.”  “How  do  you  feed  them?”  He  said,  “I  grow  everything  I eat 
except  sugar  and  coffee.”  “Well,  what  do  you  do?”  He  looked  at  me. 
Everybody ’d  pass  there  would  ask  the  same  question.  I said,  “I  cook  and 
wash  and  iron  and  work  in  the  held.” 

Credits  run  across  series  of 

photographs  from  Landis  family  Song:  “Mighty  Close  to  Heaven.” 

collections. 

Mighty  close  to  heaven,  mmmmm. 

Mighty  close  to  heaven,  mmmmm. 

Mighty  close  to  heaven,  mmmmm. 

When  I live  with  Jesus  all  alone. 

Mighty  close  to  heaven,  mmmmm. 

Mighty  close  to  heaven,  mmmmm. 

I get  mighty  close  to  heaven  through  my  tears. 

I see  death  come  creeping 

leaves  their  loved  ones  sleeping 

crushing  my  poor  heart  with  grief  and  fear. 

When  my  friends  can’t  answer 
turning  to  my  master 
I get  close  to  heaven  through  my  tears. 

Mighty  close  to  heaven,  mmmmm. 

Mighty  close  to  heaven,  mmmmm. 

Mighty  close  to  heaven,  mmmmm. 

I get  mighty  close  to  heaven  through  my  tears. 
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Wilburt  Malone,  Luther  Foster,  Andrew  Green,  the  late  Ronald  Perry, 
John  and  Claude  Landis,  Kenneth  Daniel,  Sidney  and  Len  Brodie. 
Karen  Landis  and  the  Echoes  of  Heaven,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Roy  “Billie”  Braswell 

The  pastor  and  congregation  of  Rock  Springs  Baptist  Church 
Members  of  the  Harris,  Byrd,  Green,  Lawrence,  and  Landis  Family 
Reunions 

The  Staff  of  G.  C.  Hawley  Elementary  School 
Shelley’s  Men’s  Store 

The  Department  of  Radio,  TV,  and  Motion  Picture,  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
Gary  Shivers  and  Radio  Station  WUNC-FM 
George  Holt  and  the  North  Carolina  Office  of  Folklife  Programs 
The  Friends  and  Students  of  the  UNC  Curriculum  in  Folklore 
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Still  photographs  from 
The  Landis  Family 
The  Library  of  Congress 

The  North  Carolina  Collection,  UNC  Library 
The  North  Carolina  State  Archives 
Victor  Lukas  and  Ray  Funk 

Fiscal  Agents 

The  Institute  for  Southern  Studies 

The  Southern  Regional  Council 

The  Mordecai  Square  Flistorical  Society 

Advisors  to  the  project 
Trudier  Harris 
James  Peacock 
Charles  G.  Zug,  III 
Beverly  Patterson 
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The  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  will  provide  single  free  copies  of 
Beverly  Patterson’s  study  guide  to  A Singing  Stream.  Request  copies  from 
N.C.  Folklore  Society,  Department  of  English,  Appalachian  State  Univer- 
sity, Boone,  NC  28608. 
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The  Curriculum  in  Folklore  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
and  Davenport  Films  present: 

THE  AMERICAN  TRADITIONAL  CULTURE  SERIES 


Being  a Joines:  A Life  in  the  Brushy 
Mountains 

John  E.  “Frail"  Joines— A master  traditional  tale 
teller — has  passed  his  life  in  Wilkes  County,  North 
Carolina,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  In 
this  film  portrait,  his  tall  tales,  his  comic  local 
anecdotes,  his  stories  of  World  War  II,  and  his 
religious  narratives  mirror  changes  that  have  swept 
away  the  mountain  folk  community  in  a single 
generation. 

55  minutes,  color,  $110  video 

The  Shakers 

An  historical  overview  of  America's  oldest  and 
most  successful  experiment  in  communal  living, 
with  interviews  and  traditional  performances  of 
Shaker  songs  and  tales. 

30  minutes,  color,  $80  video 


Born  for  Hard  Luck 

A portrait  of  the  black  medicine-show  performer 
Arthur  “Peg  Leg  Sam"  Jackson,  with  harmonica- 
songs,  tales,  buck  dances,  and  an  authentic  live 
medicine-show  performance. 

29  minutes,  b&w,  $80  video 

A Singing  Stream 

A story  of  a remarkable  black  family  from  the  rural 
South.  With  interviews  and  stories,  and  scenes 
from  daily  life,  reunions,  gospel  concerts,  and 
church  services,  the  film  traces  the  history  of  the 
Landis  family  of  Granville  County,  North  Carolina, 
over  the  lifetime  of  its  oldest  surviving  member,  86- 
year-old  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Landis. 

57  minutes,  color,  $1 10  video 


Extensive  notes  on  the  film  subject  and  the  film  making  process  plus  an  annotated  transcription  of  the  film 
are  included  in  study  booklets  for  Being  A Joines,  Born  for  Hard  Luck,  and  A Singing  Stream. 

These  films  are  also  available  in  16mm  as  well  as  video.  Please  inquire  about  rental  and  sale  prices. 

Partial  funding  for  the  series  came  from  the  National  Endowments  for  the  Humanities  and  the  Arts. 

Distributed  by:  Davenport  Films/Rt.  1,  Box  527/Delaplane,  Virginia  22025/(703)  592-3701 
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1989  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Awards 
Julian  Guthrie:  Boat  Builder  and  Oral  Historian 


Julian  Guthrie  is  a native  of  Harkers  Island,  a small  island  community 
due  east  of  Beaufort,  N.C.  It  is  a unique  community  known  widely  for  its 
traditional  boats  and,  less  so,  for  its  coastal  folkways.  The  island  was  first 
granted  to  Thomas  Sparrow  in  1714  and  was  sold  to  Ebenezer  Harker  in  1750. 

Mr.  Guthrie  is  a boat  builder,  as  are  many  of  his  neighbors.  He  built 
his  first  vessel  at  the  age  of  twelve,  “Just  to  see  if  I could  do  it.”  It  was  a 
craft  he  learned  from  an  uncle,  for  whom  he  also  built  a little  fishing  skiff. 
Over  the  next  sixty  years,  he  has  built  more  than  a hundred  boats,  everything 
from  small  skiffs  to  pleasure  yachts  and  commercial  work  boats. 

The  techniques  Guthrie  learned  from  his  uncle  have  been  passed  through 
the  generations.  They  include  the  use  of  juniper  (white  cedar)  for  the  sides 
of  the  boat  and  heart  pine  for  the  bottoms  and  frames.  Both  are  long  lasting 
but  light  woods  that  are  easy  to  use. 

As  a youngster,  Mr.  Guthrie  would  find  his  wood  in  the  forest  areas  of 
Harkers  Island.  The  pine  was  especially  important  for  the  frames,  or  ribs, 
a frame  that  runs  the  inside  of  the  boat  to  the  floor  and  makes  a 90  degree 
turn  to  run  along  the  bottom.  Guthrie  would  find  branches  that  were  natural- 
ly curved  with  the  90  degree  bend  so  the  rib  was  made  of  one  piece  of  wood, 
making  it  stronger  than  if  joined. 

Such  construction  techniques  came  to  mark  boats  with  a unique  identity 
so  that  they  were  recognizable  in  coastal  communities  as  hailing  from  a par- 
ticular locale  or  the  product  of  a particular  builder.  Mr.  Guthrie  build  boats 
for  commercial  fishermen  in  Florida  during  the  1940s  that  were  noted  for 
styrofoam  refrigeration  units  that  permitted  the  boats  to  stay  outside  for 
almost  a week  and  take  on  20,000  pounds  of  fish.  There  are  people  in  Florida 
who  continue  to  use  a “Guthrie  Boat,”  and  occasionally  call  to  inquire  if 
Mr.  Guthrie  is  still  building. 
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Mr.  Guthrie  built  his  first  skiff  with  “little  more  than  a saw,  a hammer, 
and  a hatchet.’’  He  worked  without  plans,  without  drawings,  and  without 
half  models.  When  asked  how  he  could  possibly  know  if  his  lines  were  true 
without  plans,  Mr.  Guthrie’s  matter-of-fact  reply  is  “I  walk  off  and  look 
at  it,  and  if  [it]  don’t  look  right  then  I come  back  and  change  it.”  This  skill 
of  building  boats  without  plans  is  rare  and  fast  becoming  extinct.  In  1988 
he  “signed”  his  first  boat,  a traditional  fishing  skiff  not  unlike  the  one  he 
built  for  his  uncle  sixty  years  ago,  for  a New  Bern  doctor  who  wanted  a piece 
of  history. 

The  history  of  Harkers  Island  is  closely  tied  to  that  of  Diamond  City, 
a nineteenth-century  fishing  village  and  lightering  port  on  Shakleford  Banks, 
a barrier  island  that  runs  east  and  west  perpendicular  to  Core  Banks  and 
across  the  sound  from  Harkers  Island.  Many  of  the  residents  of  Harkers 
Island  are  products  of  families  who  lived  at  Diamond  City  before  violent 
hurricanes  in  1897  and  1899  overwashed  the  island  and  made  it 
uninhabitable.  The  entire  community  packed  belongings  and  loaded  their 
houses  on  flats  and  barges  and  moved  wholesale  to  Salter  Path,  Morehead 
City,  and  Harkers  Island.  John  Henry  Guthrie,  Julian’s  father,  was  one  of 
the  immigrants  to  Harkers  Island. 

Many  of  Mr.  Guthrie’s  memories  and  the  stories  he  shares  date  from 
the  tales  and  experiences  of  his  parents,  tales  of  shipwrecks  and  whaling, 
of  hurricanes  and  the  local  ritual  of  loon  eating.  There  is  a large  Mormon 
community  on  Harkers  Island,  to  which  Mr.  Guthrie  belongs,  and  some 
of  the  memories  are  of  persecution  at  the  hands  of  non-Mormons.  Sometimes 
the  memories  are  closer  to  the  nineteenth  century  than  they  are  to  our  own 
age. 

There  are  houses  along  the  coastal  mainland  and  the  Outer  Banks  that 
were  built  from  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  shipwrecks.  Ships  that  foundered 
along  the  Outer  Banks,  creating  what  is  called  the  “Graveyard  of  the  Atlan- 
tic,” were  stripped  by  the  islanders  who  considered  the  salvage  theirs  by 
possession.  Scottish  watermen  had  defended  this  same  “right  of  ancient 
pillage”  at  least  since  the  eighteenth  century. 

Diamond  City  did  its  share  of  whaling  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
Mr.  Guthrie  recalls  those  stories,  of  how  the  entire  village  would  turn  out 
and  build  fires  along  the  beach  anticipating  a kill.  Often  a calf  would  be 
captured  and  killed  slowly  so  that  its  cries  would  draw  the  mother  which 
would  then  be  killed  and  floated  ashore  to  be  stripped  of  its  blubber.  The 
blubber  would  be  rendered  for  oil  that  was  sold  at  Beaufort  and  New  Bern. 

Mr.  Guthrie  remembers  the  good  feelings  the  islanders  felt  toward  the 
U.  S.  Life  Saving  Service,  the  forerunner  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  for  its 
contributions  to  the  local  economy.  Local  men  were  recruited  for  the  rescue 
units  and  as  lighthouse  keepers  because  they  knew  the  waters  intimately. 
Government  salaries  sustained  many  islanders  for  years  before  there  was  a 
dependable  economy  on  the  Outer  Banks. 
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Mr.  Guthrie  recalls  his  own  youth  on  Harkers  Island  with  a fondness 
uncluttered  by  sentimentality.  It  was  a time  of  fishing  for  jumping  mullet, 
of  shrimping  and  clamming  and  hunting,  of  skinny-dipping  in  Back  Sound. 

He  once  told  the  writer  that  he  once  made  decoys  in  his  younger  years, 
and  he  allowed  as  how  they  were  not  as  pretty  as  those  made  today  on  the 
island.  “ But ,”  he  said,  “people  used  them.”  And  that,  I think,  is  the  key  to 
Mr.  Julian  Guthrie  and  to  what  he  represents  to  the  cultural  heritage  of  North 
Carolina.  What  he  passes  to  us,  the  next  generation,  he  passes  unadulterated, 
just  as  he  heard  it  or  learned  it,  without  embellishment.  Like  his  decoys, 
he  is  the  genuine  article. 

It  is  highly  appropriate  that  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  looks 
East  this  year,  to  the  coast,  for  part  of  the  rich  heritage  that  we  call  North 
Carolina — and  especially  to  people  like  Julian  Guthrie,  bearers  of  our  coastal 
folklore  and  folkways. 


— Rodney  Barfield 
North  Carolina  Maritime  Museum 
Beaufort 


Richard  “Big  Boy”  Henry:  Beaufort  Blues  Artist 


One  night  in  the  early  1930s,  a young  boy  was  walking  on  a street  in 
New  Bern,  North  Carolina.  He  passed  a place  called  the  Honey  Hole.  From 
the  outside  he  heard  some  men  playing  guitar,  blowing  the  harmonica,  and 
singing  “Way  Down  Home.”  To  him,  it  sounded  “real  good.”  It  was  the 
kind  of  music  he  loved.  He  stopped  and  listened.  He  was  reminded  of  all 
the  records  he  had  heard  his  mother  play  on  their  Victrola  as  he  was  grow- 
ing up.  These  musicians  were  playing  the  unmistakable  songs  of  Blind  Blake, 
Bessie  Smith,  and  Blind  Boy  Fuller.  He  knew  that  this  was  his  kind  of 
music — the  blues. 

Richard  Henry  was  born  in  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  in  1921.  As  the 
oldest  boy,  he  had  to  help  his  mother  provide  for  the  family  by  quitting  school 
to  go  to  work.  He  shucked  oysters,  picked  crabs,  and  cut  firewood  for 
miserable  wages.  With  hope  for  a better  way  of  life,  Richard  and  his  family 
moved  to  New  Bern  when  he  was  twelve  years  old. 

When  Richard  was  about  sixteen,  he  started  following  around  blues  musi- 
cian Fred  Miller. 
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Richard  Henry  plays  at  the  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  in 
the  N.C.  Maritime  Museum  (Beaufort),  11  March  1989.  Photograph  by  Connie 

Mason. 


But  my  mother  [Richard  remembers],  she  didn’t  want  me  to  go  around  at  night  so  I 
slipped  out  when  she  did  go  to  sleep  downstairs,  and  I just  slipped  back  in  before  day 
in  the  morning  before  she  did  get  up,  and  that’s  the  way  I started  to  work  around  with 
Fred  Miller.  After  a while  Fred  came  to  the  house,  and  mother  met  him  and  from  there 
she  didn’t  have  no  rejection  for  me  to  go  around,  but  certain  places  she  didn’t  want 
me  to  go....  Fred  was  a whole  lot  older  than  me,  just  as  old  to  be  my  father,  almost  about. 
So  he  taught  me  and  we  did  go  around  making  music.  He  couldn’t  sing,  I could.  He 
could  play  and  1 couldn’t.  So  we  just  made  a team....  So  from  then  I started  getting 
into  the  blues. 


Together,  Richard  and  Fred  played  at  house  parties  and  shuckings  from 
New  Bern  to  New  York,  making  about  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  a job.  He 
also  hired  out  to  work  in  the  fields  cutting  onions  and  corn  and  picking  beans 
during  the  season.  Working  alongside  of  him  were  other  blues  musicians, 
like  Guitar  Shorty,  who  were  toiling  to  support  themselves  and  their  families. 

During  this  time,  young  Richard  was  known  as  “Little  Boy  Henry.’’  After 
seven  years  of  playing  on  the  house  party  and  club  circuit,  Richard  broke 
off  playing  with  Fred.  He  wanted  to  marry  and  settle  down  in  New  Bern. 
As  happens  to  many  new  husbands,  his  wife’s  good  cooking  agreed  with 
the  lean  “Little  Boy  Henry,”  and  very  soon  he  became  known  as  “Big  Boy 
Henry.”  Though  he  stopped  traveling  with  Fred,  “Big  Boy”  could  not  stop 
playing  the  blues.  He  continued  to  play  music  with  Red  River  and  other 
New  Bern  bluesmen. 

In  the  ’40s,  ‘‘Big  Boy”  turned  to  the  commercial  menhaden  fishing  in- 
dustry for  an  income.  Even  there  he  was  not  far  from  music.  The  raising 
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by  hand  of  the  fishing  nets  with  their  tons  of  fish  demanded  strenuous  syn- 
chronized effort.  Thoughts  had  to  be  channeled  away  from  straining  backs 
and  bleeding  fingers.  A chanteyman  would  start  a song  such  as  “North 
Carolina  Was  a Money  Making  Country’’  or  “Standing  in  Beaufort.’’  The 
other  men  would  join  in  on  the  chorus,  and  somehow  the  pain  and  strain 
was  overshadowed  by  the  beauty  and  rhythm  of  the  songs  and  they  pulled 
the  net  as  one  man.  The  sound  of  that  singing  on  the  water  is  something 
Richard  has  never  forgotten. 

Fate  once  again  brought  guitarist  Fred  Miller  back  into  Richard’s  life. 
By  now,  Richard  had  taught  himself  to  play  the  guitar  but  was  happy  to 
have  Fred’s  versatile  and  talented  accompaniment  backing  him  up.  They 
met  a Mr.  Glover  of  King  Records  and  had  a chance  to  audition.  Richard 
got  a hoarse  throat  that  lingered  many  days  and  ruined  this  opportunity  for 
him.  Later,  Richard  was  asked  to  make  some  recordings  for  Bob  Shad,  but 
they  were  never  released.  He  was  told  that  the  mastertapes  had  been  stolen. 

Disappointed  and  frustrated  at  his  many  close  brushes  with  success, 
Richard  experienced  the  blues  in  his  own  life.  “Each  bluesman,’’  Richard 
says,  “has  a different  opinion  as  to  what  the  blues  is.  To  me,  it’s  part  of 
my  life.  I came  up  in  rough  times  ...  the  blues  were  about  the  hard  times.’’ 
It  seemed  his  music  career  had  fallen  on  “hard  times.’’ 

It  was  the  early  1950s,  and  Richard  quit  playing  the  blues  and  started 
preaching  as  a Jehovah’s  Witness.  It  was  not  until  1980  that  he  started  play- 
ing again,  and  he  has  been  kept  busy  ever  since.  He  has  played  at  many 
festivals  including  the  Eno  River  Festival,  Outer  Banks  Folk  Music  Festival, 
Ocracoke  Crab  Festival,  Traditional  Trades  and  Pastimes  Weekend,  plus  play- 
ing many  local  and  regional  clubs.  He  was  invited  to  New  York’s  Lincoln 
Center  to  perform  and  did  so  this  past  September.  He  toured  Holland  in 
1988  and  released  his  first  album,  “I’m  Not  Lying  This  Time.’’  A second 
album  is  almost  ready  for  release  and  is  entitled  “He  Struts  His  Stuff.’’  His 
popular  singles  “Mr.  President”  and  “Mr.  Ball,  Your  Warehouse  Is  Burn- 
ing Down”  were  nominated  for  the  W.  C.  Handy  Blues  Award.  When  ask- 
ed what  he  hopes  to  accomplish  next,  Richard  quickly  answers,  “I  want  to 
keep  playing  music  as  long  as  people  want  to  listen  and  I make  them  happy.” 

The  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  has  chosen  Richard  “Big  Boy” 
Henry  as  a recipient  for  the  1989  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award.  Because 
of  his  talent,  perseverance,  and  love  of  the  blues,  he  has  helped  preserve  a 
part  of  North  Carolina’s  musical  heritage.  And  it  is  our  hope  that  this  award 
will  underscore  the  fact  that  Richard  Henry  is  still  making  people  happy 
and  that  we  want  very  much  to  listen. 
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— Connie  Mason 
North  Carolina  Maritime  Museum 
Beaufort 


David  Stick:  Outer  Banks  Historian 


North  Carolinians  are  blessed  that  David  Stick  has  written  four  major 
histories  of  places  on  our  coast  and  a raft  of  shorter  books  and  articles  on 
local  history.  Today  we  present  Mr.  Stick  the  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award 
for  the  appreciation  of  regional  traditional  life  those  books  have  fostered, 
the  encouragement  of  local  history  study  that  his  contributions  to  the  Outer 
Banks  History  Center  have  effected,  and  his  role  as  raconteur  whose  stories 
of  life  on  the  Outer  Banks  and  of  his  own  family  have  entertained  and 
enlightened  listeners  over  many  years. 

David  Stick  is  a historian  noted  for  tracking  down  written  records  and 
assembling  information  from  various  sources  into  what  he  calls  “the 
fascinating  record  of  human  accomplishment  and  human  foibles’’ 
understandable  to  both  “the  literate  eighth  grader  and  the  scholar”  ( Bald 
Head  ix-x).  In  Literary  North  Carolina,  Richard  Walser  describes  him  as  “a 
fastidious  researcher  of  the  modern  school  depending  upon  reliable 
documents  rather  than  hearsay  and  folklore”  (40).  Often  in  forewords  or 
bibliographical  notes,  Mr.  Stick  mentions  oral  sources  as  problematic,  and 
when  I wrote  him  of  this  award,  he  replied  surprised  for  he  sees  himself  as 
sometimes  countering  folkloric  accounts  in  his  books. 

But  in  these  histories,  the  reader  gains  not  only  a factual  chronicle  of 
the  history  of  the  North  Caroina  coast,  but  also  a lively  appreciation  of  the 
details  of  regional  traditional  life — of  the  forms  and  functions  of  the  folklife 
of  communities  and  occupational  groups  along  the  Outer  Banks.  David  Stick 
writes  history  not  as  a listing  of  great  names  and  dates,  but  rather  as  the 
stories  of  families  and  communities,  places  and  groups,  people  and  their 
traditions. 

In  Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic  (1952),  he  gives  an  intimate  sense  of  the  work 
routines  of  stations  of  the  U.  S.  Life  Saving  Service  and  Coast  Guard,  of 
the  gear  and  boats  of  rescue  work  along  the  coast,  and  of  local  folk  heroes 
such  as  Rasmus  Midgett  and  Dunbar  Davis.  His  writing  makes  wreck  reports 
and  station  logs  come  alive,  and  he  has  preserved  for  us  the  family  stories 
of  Dunbar  Davis’s  son  and  daughter  in  Southport,  the  anecdotes  of  Chief 
Bosun  Mate  Levene  Midgett  of  Rodanthe,  and  the  reminiscences  of  A.W. 
Drinkwater  and  T.S.  Meekins  of  Manteo,  just  to  mention  a few  of  his 
informants. 

In  The  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina  (1958),  Mr.  Stick  presents  the  definitive 
history  of  the  coast,  but  one  that  with  its  focus  on  the  relation  of  people 
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and  place  deepens  our  knowledge  of  folk  material  culture,  loodways,  occupa- 
tional folklore,  and  the  role  of  traditional  history  in  people’s  lives.  Poring 
over  old  charts  and  through  deedbooks,  Mr.  Stick  has  found  a treasure  of 
coastal  namelore.  He  tells  us  of  Whale  Creek  and  Whales  Camp,  Briery 
Hills  and  Thompsons  Hammock,  Three  Hats  Creek  and  Horse  Pen  Creek, 
Stowe’s  Hills  and  The  Cape,  Pettartory  Hill  and  Craney  Island. 

A summary  of  just  one  three-page  section  characterizes  the  range  of  Mr. 
Stick’s  interests  (177-79).  Discussion  of  Hatteras  Island  politics  leads  to  an 
explanation  of  “yaupon  eater”  as  ethnic  slur  and  the  place  of  yaupon  tea 
in  oldtime  foodways  and  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  local  economy.  The  topic 
of  Island  self-sufficiency  leads  to  descriptions  of  vernacular  boats  such  as 
Creef  s shad  boat  and  the  Core  Sound  Sharpie,  followed  by  delineation  of 
the  material  culture  of  turn-of-the-century  hunting  including  sink  boxes, 
wooden  “idols,”  and  punt  guns  of  storied  dimensions. 

Although  it  is  not  his  first  purpose  in  his  portraits  of  nineteenth-century 
and  early  twentieth-century  life,  Mr.  Stick  gives  folklorists  a sense  of  the 
context  of  tales  and  folksongs  collected  in  other  publications  and  printed 
there  simply  as  texts  with  little  notice  of  the  communities  behind  the  words 
and  tunes.  And  in  his  careful  research  he  counters  what  Richard  Dorson 
called  “fakelore,”  the  pretended  folklore  of  some  popular  writing. 

Notable  to  folklorists  and  oral  historians  in  the  writing  of  The  Outer  Banks 
of  North  Carolina  is  Mr.  Stick’s  collecting  the  traditional  history  of  Shackleford 
Banks  and  his  descriptions  of  occupational  lore  of  fishermen  along  the  coast. 
He  explains  that  “former  residents  really  wrote”  his  chapter  on  Diamond 
City:  he  says,  “at  least  they  talked  about  the  old  times,  while  all  I did  was 
ask  questions  and  take  down  what  was  told  me”  (329).  Using  these  oral 
materials,  he  shows  us  the  folklife  of  Shackleford  Banks  with  special  atten- 
tion to  family  history,  whaling  and  fishing  practices,  Pentecostal  camp 
meetings,  and  tales  of  residents  sailing  their  disassembled  houses  across  the 
Sound  after  the  hurricane  of  August  1899. 

Using  informants  such  as  Allen  Taylor  of  Sealevel,  Donald  Dough  of  Kill 
Devil  Hills,  Colon  Perry  of  Kitty  Hawk,  and  others,  Mr.  Stick  develops  a 
chapter,  “Living  from  the  Sea,”  that  describes  the  work  ways  of  long  net- 
ters,  eel  grass  gatherers,  menhaden  and  porpoise  fisheries,  and  the  gear  and 
terminology  of  the  traditional  craft  of  fishing  as  practiced  by  the  folk  group 
of  Outer  Banks  fishermen.  And  he  does  the  same  for  the  folkways  of  Cape 
Fear  pilots  in  Bald  Head:  A History  of  Smith  Island  and  Cape  Fear. 

David  Stick  is  a historian  who  in  chronicling  the  religious  history  of  Dare 
County  lists  accurate  dates  and  names,  but  who  also  notices  the  role  of  “grub 
on  the  grounds”  and  fish  fries  and  chicken  dinners.  Where  else  but  in  his 
Dare  County:  A History  would  we  discover  that  a group  called  the  New 
Hermeneutics  twenty  years  ago  sang  four  times  a night  in  the  Dare 
Ministerial  Association’s  Circus  Tent  at  Kill  Devil  Hills?  He  is  a historical 
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writer  who  often  hears  and  sees  with  the  ears  and  eyes  of  a folklorist  in  his 
research. 

The  ambitious  library  of  books,  documents,  and  photographs  that  Mr. 
Stick  amassed  in  doing  his  writing  is  now,  through  his  generosity,  the  core 
collection  of  the  Outer  Banks  History  Center  in  Manteo.  With  this  gift  and 
through  his  founding  support  and  continuing  enthusiasm,  the  Center  forms 
a valuable  resource  for  scholars  who  we  hope  will  write  as  well  as  Mr.  Stick 
and  continue  his  focus  on  history  as  the  story  of  people  and  place. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  appreciation  for  his  writing  of  local  history, 
his  preserving  of  the  anecdotes  and  reminiscenses  of  Outer  Bankers,  and 
his  support  of  local  history  scholarship  that  today  we  present  Mr.  David  Stick 
this  Brown- Hudson  Folklore  Award. 


— Thomas  McGowan 
Appalachian  State  University 
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1988  Cratis  D.  Williams  Prize 

The  Storyteller  as  Craftsman: 
Stanley  Hicks  Telling  “Jack  and  the  Bull” 

By  Cheryl  Oxford 


“I  guess  I have  more  fun  than  anybody.” 

— Stanley  Hicks 

This  study  examines  the  performance  paradigm  of  Stanley  Hicks,  a tradi- 
tional instrument-maker  from  the  Bethel  community  in  northwestern 
Watauga  County,  North  Carolina.  Unlike  Marshall  Ward,  whose  perfor- 
mance stance  as  Jack  Tale-teller  was  that  of  a historian,  a cultural  custodian 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  a family  heritage,  Stanley  Hicks  told  his 
fictional  Jack  Tales  purely  for  entertainment.  He  delighted  in  the  clever 
escapades  of  his  sometimes  amoral  but  always  amusing  trickster  hero.  In 
addition,  Hicks,  a wood-crafter,  conceived  of  stories  as  something  than  can 
be  wrought,  created  out  of  personal  experience  or  fertile  imagination,  and 
as  a kind  of  barter,  swapped  back  and  forth  as  narrative  repertories  evolve 
and  tales  pass  into  and  out  of  currency. 

This  case  study  will  describe  Stanley  Hicks  as  a folk  authority,  taking 
special  notice  of  his  narrative  aesthetic — his  conviction  that  the  art  of  storytell- 
ing is  acquired  rather  than  innate;  that  the  role  of  storyteller  may  be  assum- 
ed by  anyone  so  inclined,  not  just  by  persons  born  into  a family  tale-telling 


Cheryl  Oxford  teaches  English  and  drama  at  Western  Piedmont  Community  College.  Her 
essay  on  Stanley  Hicks  is  part  of  a larger  study  of  Jack  Tale-tellers  written  as  a doctoral 
dissertation  in  performance  studies  at  Northwestern  University  under  the  direction  of  Dwight 
Conquergood. 
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Stanley  Hicks  tells  a Jack  Tale  at  the  North  Carolina  Folklife  Festival,  Durham, 
3 July  1976.  Photograph  by  Thomas  McGowan. 
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tradition;  and  that  the  best  stories  are  those  which  quicken  laughter.  His 
telling  of  three  true  stories  provides  a rhythmic  grid  against  which  to  com- 
pare his  rendition  of  the  fictional  “Jack  and  the  Bull,”  the  tale  transcription 
and  annotation  that  form  the  centerpiece  of  this  performance  portrait. 

The  following  biographical  section  can  provide  only  a glimpse  of  Hicks’s 
heritage  of  mountain  lore,  but  even  this  small  swatch  suggests  the  full  patch- 
work  quilt  of  his  artistry.  He  was  a performer  brimful  of  folk  songs  and  stories. 
As  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  recognized  by  awarding  him  a Na- 
tional Heritage  Fellowship,  Stanley  Hicks  was,  indeed,  a national  treasure. 
Part  of  the  citation  for  Mr.  Hicks’s  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  in  1980 
summarizes  the  range  of  his  artistry: 

Stanley  never  sought  the  attention  of  outsiders,  but  it  came  anyway.  What  these  visitors 
have  found  is  a hewer  of  wood,  a singer  of  old  songs,  a man  with  a storehouse  of  ancient 
tales.  Though  he  may  have  told  a story  hundreds  of  times,  his  eyes  sparkle  and  there 
is  excitement  in  his  voice.  These  are  his  father’s  ways,  and  Stanley  loves  them. 

One  of  North  Carolina’s  most  honored  traditional  tellers  and  craftsmen, 
Stanley  Hicks,  who  was  born  in  1911,  learned  the  Jack  Tales  from  his  father, 
Roby  Hicks,  and  from  his  paternal  grandfather,  Sam  Hicks.  He  traced  his 
lineage  back  to  his  great-grandfather,  David  Hicks,  who  arrived  from  England 
in  1760,  settling  first  in  Wilkes  County  and  then  moving  to  Valle  Crucis 
in  Watauga  County.  Like  many  other  traditional  storytellers  in  the  North 
Carolina  Blue  Ridge,  Hicks  attributed  the  national  origin  of  the  Jack  cycle 
to  the  English  ancestry  of  his  forefathers. 

But  the  tales,  the  Jack  Tales,  now, 
where  they  started  at  from 

was  Council  [Harmon]  and  Mon-roe  [Ward]  and  Dad  and  my  grandpa  and  all  them. 

But  where  they  really  come  from — 

I’d  say  they  come  from  London  and  England. 

I’d  say  that’s  where 

the  tales  started  from  because 

you  can  hunt  old  people  that’s  in  this  country, 

that  was  in  here  for  years, 

and  they  don’t  know  much  about  the  Jack  Tales. 

They  know  all  the  Grandfather  Tales. 

So  I’d  say  the  Grandfather  Tales  was  told  here, 
learnt  here, 

and  then  the  Jack  Tales  was  from  London,  England. 

Hicks’s  belief  that  Jack’s  birthplace  was  Britain  contrasts  with  Marshall 
Ward’s  opinion  that  Jack  was  of  German  descent.  Interestingly,  Hicks  himself 
professes  English  ancestry,  while  Ward’s  surname  is  Germanic.  Both  men, 
therefore,  claim  kinship  with  the  Appalachian  trickster,  whose  multinational 
lineage  I discuss  in  Chapter  Three  of  my  dissertation. 
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Hicks’s  account  about  “the  old  people  that’s  in  this  country,  that  was 
in  here  for  years,’’  but  who  “don’t  know  much  about  the  Jack  Tales,”  also 
points  out  the  extended  family  context  in  which  this  tale  cycle  has  been 
preserved.  Mountain  neighbors  of  the  Hickses,  Wards,  and  Harmons  do  not 
necessarily  share  this  narrative  tradition.  Hicks  recollected  evenings  spent 
swapping  tales  among  members  of  these  storied  families. 

No — uh — 

Miles  Ward  [Marshall  Ward’s  father], 

Mon-roe  Ward, 

Sam  Ward, 

Tom  Ward, 
all  of  them, 
and  Dad  and  all — 
they’d  get 

together  pretty  early. 

No  work. 

And  then  they’d — 
one  maybe  know  a tale 

and  the  other’n  wouldn’t  know  it  and  they’d  swap  tales. 

See,  just  like  you’d  get  out 
and  tell  ’em  to  somebody 
and  get  them  to  tell  you  one. 

So  that’s  the  way  when  I growed  up. 


Hicks’s  willingness  to  “swap  tales,”  to  incorporate  new  lore  into  his  nar- 
rative repertory,  is  an  important  feature  of  his  performance  style.  Perhaps 
his  early  schooling  in  these  inter-family  telling  bees  helped  shape  his  view 
of  stories  as  barter,  the  exchange  of  one  man’s  tale  for  the  laughter  of  another, 
which  is  then  repaid  with  a tale  told  in  return. 

Despite  his  good  fortune  at  having  been  born  into  a family  rich  in  lore, 
however,  Hicks  conceived  of  storytelling  more  as  an  acquired  rather  than 
an  innate  skill.  The  art  can  be  learned  and  mastered.  New  stories  can  be 
created  out  of  personal  experience  or  an  act  of  the  imagination. 

And  that’s  the  way  the  tales  is  now. 

I could  set  down 
in  myself,  now — 

if  I wasn’t  doing  something  else — 
and  make  up  a-1-1  kinds  of  these  tales 
which  ’uld  just  come  on  out 

just  like  you  dippin  up  water  and  pourin  it  in  a cup. 
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Stanley  Hicks  works  on  a dulcimer  in  his  workshop,  Watauga  County,  spring 
1986.  Photograph  by  Thomas  McGowan. 


The  porch  of  Stanley  Hicks’s  workshop  was  a place  for  him  to  collect  interesting 
wood  samples,  Watauga  County,  spring  1986.  Photograph  by  Thomas  McGowan. 


Yet  Hicks  never  implied  that  his  narrative  fluidity  comes  from  the  wellspr- 
ing of  an  inspired  genius.  Rather,  he  simply  perceived  of  stories  as  something 
that  can  be  wrought,  “made  up,’’  just  as  the  craftsman  fashions  inert  wood 
and  wire  into  the  hourglass  and  teardrop  shapes  of  the  mountain  dulcimer. 
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Like  the  woodcratter  that  he  was,  Hicks  knew  how  to  hew  these  rough-cut 
memories  into  finished  performances. 

Unlike  Marshall  Ward,  Stanley  Hicks  had  little  formal  education;  he  at- 
tended school  only  through  the  fourth  grade.  But  Hicks  remained  unim- 
pressed by  the  well-educated  folklore  authorities  he  attracted.  During  one 
of  our  Jack  Tales  collecting  sessions,  for  instance,  Hicks  reminded  me  that 
“Ye  can’t  eat  paper.”  He  clearly  saw  more  value  in  gardening  than  in  grad- 
uate schooling.  A man  who  worked  with  his  hands  all  his  life,  Hicks  spent 
an  average  of  thirty-seven  hours  building  one  dulcimer,  which  he  then  sold 
for  $150.  When  an  apprentice  instrument-maker  objected  to  Hicks’s  care, 
patience,  and  low  prices,  he  was  fired.  Hicks  retorted,  “I  don’t  need  a boss.” 
Mass  production  and  high  profits  were  not  goals  for  this  master  craftsman. 
Instead,  he  worked  to  please  himself.  “I  build  [a  dulcimer]  to  suit  me,”  he 
explained.  “If  it  don’t  suit  me,  it  won’t  suit  you.”  His  was  the  standard  by 
which  a quality  product  was  measured.  Similarly,  Hicks  recognized  his  own 
expertise  in  folk  music-making.  His  surprise  and  modesty  when  questioned 
by  a “pro -fessor"  were  only  feigned.  He  had  his  tongue  in  his  cheek 
throughout  the  following  account: 

Now  they’s — 

they's  a professor  plays  the  dulcimore. 

I mean  he’s  a pro  -fessor. 

And  he  took  me  where  we  had  a dulcimore  concert, 

and  he  said,  “I  want  you  to  show  me.” 

And  him  a pro  -fessor. 

Why  should  you  want  me  to  show  him  this — 

and  him  a professor  of  playin  dulcimore 

and  I’m  just  an  old  hillbilly?  [Laughter] 

I showed  him  all  I could. 

All  Hicks  had  to  show  was  a lifetime  of  first-hand  knowledge  of  these  moun- 
tain folk  arts.  But  few,  if  any,  of  the  folk  authorities  who  visited  Hicks’s  home 
could  make  a similar  claim — much  to  the  storyteller’s  amusement. 

Although  “just  an  old  hillbilly,”  Stanley  Hicks  stepped  confidently  into 
the  role  of  master  teacher  to  demonstrate  how  the  Jack  Tales  grow  out  of 
real-life  experiences.  For  instance,  Hicks’s  personal  narratives  recalling  his 
own  boyhood  and  youth  display  many  of  the  features  common  to  the  Jack 
Tales  proper.  One  of  nine  children  born  to  Roby  and  Buna  Presnell  Hicks, 
the  young  Stanley  and  his  brothers  managed  to  get  into  and  out  of  predica- 
ments reminiscent  of  the  antics  of  Jack,  Tom,  and  Will,  and  Stanley  enjoyed 
telling  stories  of  those  adventures.  Two  examples  of  this  genre,  which  I have 
entitled  “The  Molasses  Cat”  and  “The  Drowned  Rooster,”  were  collected 
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on  6 July  1981  in  Hicks’s  woodworking  shop  beside  his  home.  The  per- 
former’s purpose  in  relating  these  autobiographical  anecdotes  was  to  show 
how  memories  can  become  the  basis  for  tales.  Consequently,  everyone  is  a 
potential  yarnspinner;  the  role  of  storyteller  is  not  reserved  for  the  uniquely 
gifted  but  can  be  played  by  all  persons.  Thus,  professionalism  has  no  place 
in  such  an  egalitarian  folk  art  form. 

In  each  of  the  two  personal  narratives  which  follow,  the  young  Stanley 
faces  parental  authority.  In  “The  Molasses  Cat,”  he  first  lies  to  his  father 
“to  keep  from  gettin  killed,”  but  after  a lapse  of  two  years  he  finally  tells 
the  truth  about  what  happened  to  the  cat,  only  to  have  his  father  “beat  the 
hell  out  of  [him].”  Although  Stanley  is  the  object  of  his  father’s  punishment, 
the  boy  has  nevertheless  pulled  a good  joke  on  his  family,  fasting  while  they 
ate  the  remaining  molasses  into  which  the  unfortunate  feline  had  fallen.  The 
trickster’s  laughter  at  the  finish  of  this  “true  story”  rings  loud  and  long. 

The  Molasses  Cat 

But  I'm  gonna  tell  her 
what  happened  to  me,  now. 

This  is  a true  story. 

Years  ago — 

If  Mother  knowed  it  now  I guess  she’d  whip  us. 

Me  and  my  two  brothers,  Floyd  and  Captain  — 

They  took  the  rest  of  ’em  with  ’em. 

You  know,  if  you  leave  too  many  young’uns  at  home  it’s  a big  racket. 

And — 

we  had  got  cane  molasses. 

We  call  ’em  sorghum. 

And  we’d 

run  out  about  a hundred  gallons  a year,  you  know, 
to  use 

and  maybe  more’n  that  and  sell  it. 

Cane  molasses. 

So  we  had  barrels  that  we  poured  ’em  in. 

And  Dad  ’uld  get  a board, 

cut  him  out  a board  and  fix  it  just  to  fit  the  barrel. 

Then  he’d  put  a white  cloth  on  it 
and  lay  this  board  on  top  of  the  barrel 
and  lay  a weight  on  it. 

And  we  had  one  barrel 
’bout  eat  up,  you  know. 
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And  Mother  took  all  the  rest  of  the  young’uns  and  left  me  and  Floyd  and 
Captain  at  home. 

You  know,  to  take  care  of  that. 

She  figured  we’d  not  be  in  too  much  fightin. 

Well,  got  up  one  mornin  and  got  breakfast. 

I don’t  know  which  one  of  us  done  it. 

But — 

the  cat  stayed  upstairs 
and  it  would  come  down  the  stairway 
and  it’d  jump  off  on  this  barrel 
and  then  on  the  floor. 

And  one  of  us  had  got  the  ’lasses  out  and  left  the  lid  off. 

And  this  old  cat  come  down 
and  we  was  settin  there  eatin 
and  I heared  something  go 
“ME-OW! 

W-O-W-W! 

W-OW-W!” 

And  I run  peeked  down  and  there’s  two  big  eyes. 

And  I put  one  foot  on  one  side  of  the  barrel 
and  one  on  the  other’n  and  reached — 
it  was  almost  dry — 

and  reached  plumb  down  in  there  and  got  it  by  the  head  and  pulled  it  out. 

Wasn’t  none  on  its  head. 

And  run  through  the  house  with  it 

and  it  just  strowed  a big  strow  of  ’lasses  right  through  two  of  the  rooms. 

And  outside. 

And  we  had  an  old  battlin  block — 

you  know,  we  used  to  have  to  take  a rub  board  and  wash  our  clothes  out  and  battle  ’em 
out  with  a battlin  stick  on  a wood  block — 
had  a spout  runnin  down. 

And  run  out  there  and  put  that  cat  under  it 
and  I rubbed  and  scoured  and  scrubbed 
tryin  to  get  these  ’lasses  out  of  it. 

And  when  it  got  dry, 

it  dried  and  its  tail  stuck  straight  up. 

It  couldn’t  let  its  tail  down. 
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And  Dad — 
he  always — 

It’d  come  ’round  and  rub  ag’in  him,  you  know,  [laughter] 
and  go,  “Me-ow,”  and  rub  ag’in  him, 
and  they’d  feed  it. 

And  Dad  couldn’t  see  too  good. 

And  he  come  around  and  said,  “Me-ow,” 
and  rubbed  up  ag’in  his  leg. 

And  he  looked  down 
and  he  said, 

“Lo-rd  have  mercy.” 

He  said,  “What  happened  to  that  cat?” 

And  — 

went  in  time  of  it, 
before  this  happened, 
before  Dad  seed  it, 

we  went  and  took  water  and  scoured  out  the  room  so  Mother  and  them  couldn’t 
catch  on  us. 

And  she  come  back 
and  she  said, 

“Boys,”  she  said,  “now  I’ve  got  men  now.  They  ain’t  boys.” 

Said,  “They’ve  scoured  the  house  out.” 

See,  we  done  it  to  keep  from  gettin  killed. 

And  then  this  old  cat  come  by  Dad 
and  he  said,  “Law,  law. 

Now,  sir.” 

He  said,  “Stanley,  what  happened  to  that  cat?” 

And  I said,  “John  Walsh’s  old  dog  was  up  here 
and  wallered  it  around  and  chewed  on  it.” 

He  said,  “I’ll  kill  that  dog!” 

I said,  “No,  I wouldn’t  kill  him 
He  was  just  a-playin.” 

He  said,  “I’ll  kill  it.” 

He  said,  “I’ll  kill  that  dog  if  it’s  the  last  thing  I ever  done.” 

So,  went  and  got  out  ’lasses. 

And  I told  Floyd  and  Captain,  I said,  “I  ain’t  eatin  none.” 

Got  out  some  molasses 

and  me  and  Floyd  and  Captain  wasn’t  eatin  none.  [Laughter] 
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And  Dad  said,  “Boys,  what’s  the  matter?” 

He  said,  “What’s  the  matter  you  boys  ain’t  eatin  no  ’lasses?” 

And  we  said,  “While  you’uns  was  gone 
we  eat  too  many  and  got  foundered  on  ’em.” 

Said,  “Just  give  Grandma  and  Riley  our  part.”  [Laughter] 

Quick  as  them  got  gone 
we  jumped  into  ’em. 

Dad’s  suspicionin  a little  something. 

And  John’s  old  dog  come  up  there  and  he  killed  it. 

Yeah,  he  killed  it. 

And  it  went  on  and  went  on  and  went  on  and  went  on — 
fer  I don’t  know  how  long. 

And  I hated  to  just  let  it  go  on  out  that  way. 

And  we  was  up  in  the  field, 
it’d  been  two  years — 
little  over  two  years — 
up  in  the  field  a-hoein  corn. 

And  I said,  “Dad — 
uh — 

you  never  did  find  out  exactly  what  happened  to  the  cat.” 

And  he  said,  “No-o,” 
he  said,  “I  didn’t.” 

I said,  “Well,  I thought  I’d  just  tell  you.” 

1 said,  “It  got  in  the  molasses,” 

and  I said,  “I  drug  it  out  and  took  it  out  to  the  spout — ” 

AND  HE  BEAT  THE  HELL  OUT  OF  ME! 

I mean  he  took  a switch  and  he  didn’t  leave  a — 
my  shirt 

it’d  just  fly  up  and  down,  you  know,  my  britches,  where  he  beat  me  at. 

AND  IT’D  BEEN  OVER  TWO  YEARS! 

That  was  the  last  of  the  cat  tale. 

That  was  a true  story. 

That  wasn’t — 

Dad  really — 

It  was  a tale  all  right  [laughter] 
but  it  was  a fact. 
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You  don’t  hear  that  in  the  Jack  Tales  and  them. 
That’s  not  in  ’em  [laughter]. 

That  ain’t  a Jack  Tale. 

(Duration:  4 minutes,  12  seconds.) 


Just  as  the  master  carpenter  patiently  demonstrates  a technique  to  his 
apprentice  time  and  again,  here,  too,  Hicks  reiterated  his  point  about  “the 
way  Jack  Tales  and  stuff  got  started”  by  offering  another  example  of  a per- 
sonal narrative.  Like  the  story  about  the  molasses  cat,  “The  Drowned 
Rooster”  is  also  told  in  the  manner  of  a Jack  Tale.  Here,  Stanley’s  sense 
of  justice  cannot  allow  his  father  to  eat  the  rooster  which  he  and  his  brother 
Captain  have  accidentally  drowned  and  which  they  are  made  to  pay  for  out 
of  their  hard-earned  wages.  Once  again  he  fools  his  father,  as  he  and  Cap- 
tain sneak  into  the  kitchen  and  eat  the  bird  before  the  family  gathers.  Stanley 
then  pretends  to  be  famished  at  the  dinner  table  and,  trickster-like,  gets  away 
with  his  joke.  Blame  is  placed  instead  on  the  family’s  cat,  which  is  discovered 
growling  over  the  bones  already  picked  clean  by  the  two  hungry  brothers. 
In  performance,  the  old  teller’s  account  of  this  youthful  prank  is  punctuated 
throughout  by  explosive  laughter;  his  obvious  delight  with  this  remembered 
escapade  from  his  own  boyhood  is  even  contagious  in  print.  Fellow  dulcimer- 
maker  Leonard  Glenn  participates  in  Stanley’s  telling  of  this  anecdote. 

The  Drowned  Rooster 

Another  time 

we  stayed — 

you  know,  we  stayed  down  the  river,  Leonard, 

when  we  stayed  down  on  the  Watauga  River  and  had  that  sawmill  and  stuff. 

[Leonard  Glenn:  I remember  that  sawmill.] 

Yeah  and  your  brother  ’uld  come  there  and  see  who  could  carry  the  biggest  load  up — 
and  him  and  Captain  would. 

So — 

Johnson — 

Grover  Johnson  had  an  old — 

white,  old,  twenty-nine  Chevrolet  truck. 

Egg  wagon. 

I mean  he  bought  chickens  and  eggs. 

And  we  had  some  games  and  them  son-of-a-bitch  things  just  as  mean  as  they  could  be. 

And  we’d  run  all  morning  and  caught  ’em  all  but  one. 

And  it’d  fly  across  Beech  Creek — 

Laurel  Creek,  where  it  was  going  in  the  river. 
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And  I put  my  brother  Captain  on  the  other  side 

and  I said,  “If  you  let  that  rooster  cross  this  creek  another  time,  I’ll  kill  ye.” 

I said,  “I’ll  kill  ye.” 

And— 

1 didn’t  know  he  was  aimin  to  kill  it,  you  know. 

I got  after  it  and  it  riz  to  fly  and  he  hit  it  in  the  head  with  a rock. 

And  he  just  went  right  straight  down  the  creek  and  it  was  goin  in  at  the  river. 

And  I said,  “GIT  IT  OUT! 

GIT  IT  OUT!” 

He  jumped  in  the  water  about  that  deep  and  got  it  out. 

And  you  know  when  you  wet  one  to  scald  it  how  they’ll  hang  down. 

And  he  got  it  that  way  and  its  neck  looked  like  it  was  that  long. 

It  wasn’t,  but  it  looked  like  it  was  two  foot, 

you  know,  where  the  feathers  and  all  had  dropped  down. 

We  went  up  to  the  mill-house  loft — 
had  a sawmill  up  there— 
and  stayed  in  it  awhile. 

And  we  knowed  the  wagon  was  comin. 

Mother  hollered 

and  we  went  on  to  the  house. 

She  had  a headache  some. 

And  we  went  on  to  the  house. 

She  said,  “Where’s  the  other  rooster?” 

And  I said,  “Captain,  get  it  fer  her  there.” 

HE  SAID,  “YOU  GET  IT.” 

HE  SAID,  “IT’S  DEAD!”  [Laughter] 

She  said,  “Oh-h-h-h,  law. 

If  you’uns  has  killed  that  rooster,” 
said,  “Roby ’ll  kill  ye.” 

Well,  I said,  “It’s  killed.” 

Oh,  we  just  stretched  it  out.  [Laughter] 


So — 

the  wagon  come  by  and  we  didn’t  have  the  other’n. 
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And  Dad  come  in. 

He  was  atn-ful  ill  about  anything  like  that. 

Wouldn’t  have  brought  over  twenty  cents,  you  know,  at  the  most. 

Fifteen — 
twenty  cent. 

So  Dad  said,  “Uh-huh.” 

He  said,  “I’ll  fix  you  boys.” 

He  said,  “Now  you’uns  go  down  there  and  take  a cross-cut  saw 
tomorrow 

and  cut  enough  wood  to  pay  for  it. 

Cut  a rick  of  wood.” 

And  we  was  gettin  twenty-five  cents  a rick. 

“And  cut  a rick  of  wood  for  twenty-five  cents.” 

So,  Dad  cleaned  the  chicken  up  and  put  it  on  there. 

They  cooked  him  up 

and  he  was  aimin  to  have  it  for  dinner  the  next  day. 

I told  my  brother,  Captain, 

I said,  “Now,  we  can’t  let  that  happen.” 

I said,  “Let’s  go  to  the  house 
’bout  eleven  o’clock.” 

I said,  “Mother  cooked  it  last  night 
and  I knowed  it’s  settin  off. 

And  let’s  go  to  the  house  and  go  in  the  back  winder  and  eat  the  dern  thing.” 

We  went  up  there, 
raised  the  winder 

and  Captain  held  it  up  with  a stick 
and  I crawled  in  the  kitchen. 

Gosh,  it  was  just  nice 

and  all  that  good  broth  and  stuff  on  it.  [Laughter] 

We  eat  about  ever  bite  out  of  it.  [Laughter] 

And  an  old — 
big,  old,  grey  cat — 

it’d  a-weighed  about  fifteen — twenty  pounds — 

I took  and  laid  the  bones  out  there  on  the  stove- 
over  on  that,  where  the  water  stays  in  it,  you  know, 
we  had  one  of  them.  [Laughter] 

I got  the  old  cat  up  there 

and  went  back  out  the  winder.  [Laughter] 
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Went  back 

and  we  didn’t  get  out  and  Dad  come  in, 

went  in  there  to  get  him  some  chicken. 

AND  THE  CAT  WAS  SITTIN  THERE  EATIN— 

GROWLIN  AND  EATIN  THEM  BONES!  [Laughter] 

HE  TOOK  HIM  A STICK  OF  STOVEWOOD  AND  KILLED  HER  AND 
THROWED  IT  OUT  THE  WINDER!  [Laughter] 

Me  and  Captain  went  in  fer  dinner,  you  know. 

And  I said,  “Now,  if  you  don’t  make  out  like  you’re  starved  to  death, 

I’ll  kill  ye.” 

We  got  in  there  and  nary  one  wasn’t  a bit  hungry. 

Settin  there, 

and  1 was  like  I was  just  pourin  it  to  it,  you  know. 

And  I was  takin  very  little  bites. 

And  Captain  said,  “I  ain’t  much  hungry.” 

And  he  was  barefooted  AND  I JUST  BUSTED  THE  HELL  OUT  OF  HIS  TOE! 
[Laughter] 

He  hushed  up,  you  know. 

And  that  was  what  we  done  for  the  chicken,  now. 

Always  into  something  like  that. 

And  that — - 

that’s  the  way  Jack  Tales  and  stuff  got  started. 

(Duration:  3 minutes,  27  seconds.) 

In  both  of  these  memories  of  the  storyteller’s  boyhood  troubles  with  his 
father,  Hicks’s  laughter  represents  a kind  of  triumph,  a victory  over  authority 
and  the  forces  of  oppression  and  restriction.  As  Mikhail  Bakhtin  noted,  such 
laughter  is  uninhibited,  free  from  intimidation  and  fear.  This  liberating  ef- 
fect of  laughter  is  two-fold:  “Laughter  liberates  not  only  from  external  cen- 
sorship but  first  of  all  from  the  great  interior  censor;  it  liberates  from  the 
fear  that  developed  in  man  during  thousands  of  years:  fear  of  the  sacred, 
of  prohibitions,  of  the  past,  of  power”  (Bakhtin  94).  The  storyteller  who 
laughs  uproariously  at  these  tricks  played  long  ago  upon  his  now-deceased 
father  does  so  not  out  of  disrespect  but  out  of  fellowship.  A father’s  anger, 
seen  from  the  perspective  of  years  and  filtered  through  the  lens  of  humor, 
is  no  longer  something  awful  and  fearful  but  rather  an  intimate  memory, 
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fondly  reflected  upon  by  the  son  now  grown  older  than  his  father  in  these 
tales.  By  defrocking  the  late  Roby  Hicks’s  paternal  authority,  the  storyteller’s 
laughter  can  bring  that  which  is  distant  somewhat  nearer,  as  these  two 
mischievous  memories  illustrate. 

“The  Gold  Hog,”  also  collected  on  6 July  1981,  is  an  example  of  a true 
story  which  grew  into  fiction  in  the  telling.  In  the  rendition  transcribed  here, 
Hicks  carefully  diagrams  this  “made  up”  story,  labeling  the  parts  which 
have  some  basis  in  fact  to  distinguish  them  from  the  parts  which  he  invented. 
That  Hicks  liked  this  privately-owned  composition  can  be  safely  inferred, 
since  it  was  often  told  as  his  lead  story.  He  introduced  many  storytelling 
sessions  conducted  over  the  years  before  diverse  audiences  with  this  tale  of 
the  gold  hog.  The  laughter  echoing  throughout  this  story  of  a poor  man’s 
good  fortune  mocks  the  censorship  imposed  in  the  storyteller’s  youth,  when 
“the  old  way”  of  telling  some  of  the  Jack  Tales  was  racy  enough  to  land 
an  impish  schoolboy  into  trouble  with  his  teachers.  After  one  such  rendi- 
tion of  “Jack  and  the  Nor’west  Wind,”  for  instance,  Hicks  was  narrowly 
spared  the  rod. 

I told  it  at  school, 

when  I was  going  to  school, 

and  they  about  whipped  me  off  of  it  because  it  didn’t  sound  good,  you  know, 
in  the  schools. 


This  tale  was  offensive,  the  young  scholar  concluded,  because  of  the  magical 
command:  “Shit  gold,  cock,  shit  gold.”  However,  the  irrepressible  Hicks 
returned  to  this  motif  of  “shitting  gold”  in  ‘ ‘The  Gold  Hog,’  ’ a tale  he  told 
with  gusto.  The  storyteller’s  enjoyment  is  akin  to  that  of  a spirited  boy  who 
has  just  pulled  a good  one  over  on  a teacher.  Bakhtinian  laughter  frees  the 
performer  from  the  strictures  of  any  authority  who  would  quell  his  fun.  Once 
again,  Hicks  submits  such  censors  to  a good-natured  horselaugh. 

The  Gold  Hog 

And  they’s  another  one — 
and  I didn’t  know  it  all 
so  1 just — 
uh — 

part  of  it  was  true,  you  know, 
so  1 just  made  the  rest  of  it  up. 

Like  what  I was  tellin  you  awhile  ago. 

I’ll  tell  you  hit. 

This  is  about  a gold  hog. 
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And,  uh, 

back  in  the  old  days, 
uh,  the  people, 

old  people  worked  in  silver  mines  and  gold  mines. 

And  they’d  log  ’em  up. 

Logs  up  in  ’em. 

And  this  old  man  had  a — 
a sow  and  two  shoats,  you  know. 

And  there  wasn’t  no 

stock  laws  back  in  when  my  daddy  and  them  grew  up. 

He  just  turned  it — 

all  marked  ’em, 

turned  ’em  all  out  together. 

And  he  turned  out  these  two  shoats  and  the  old  sow. 
There  was  plenty  of  acorns  and  chestnuts  then. 

See,  you  don’t — 

Me  and  my  wife  used  to  pick  up  wild  chestnuts. 

There  ain’t  no  such  thing  like  that  no  more. 

And  this  fall — 
when  fall  come, 
they’d  go  and  kill  ’em. 

And  then  when  it  was  [March?]  they’d  bring  ’em  in. 

And 
he  went 

and  he  got  the  two  shoats. 

Couldn’t  find  the  old  sow. 

And  come  in  home. 

And  she’d  been  a-rootin  for  acorns  and  stuff 

and  fell  down  through  the — 

in  this  old  mine 

and  she  couldn’t  get  out 

and  she  starved  to  death. 

You  know,  and  died. 

Well. 
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It— 

uh. 


I made  the  rest  of  it — 
part  of  it  up. 


So— 

he  went  huntin  for  this  sow. 

His  wife  fixed  him  some  grub 
and  he  went  huntin  fer  her. 

See  if  he  could  find  her  carcass  or  something. 


So— 

he  eat  up  his  stuff 

and  he  started  to  home 

and  he  had  to  come  to  this  gold  mine. 

That  was  the  closest  way  in. 

And  he  was  tryin  to  [rush] 
and  it  was  late  at  night 

and  he  stepped  and  fell  down  in  where  the  old  sow  went,  down  in  the  mine. 

And  he  couldn’t  get  out. 

And  he  made  him  a torch, 
you  know, 

out  of  the  boulders  in  there. 

And  there  the  old  sow  was. 

And  she’d  eat  enough  gold  to  turn  to  be  a gold  hog. 

And  he  just — 

tryin  to  get  her  out  and  couldn’t  get  out. 

So  she  sent  a search  party  back  to  hunt  for  him 
And  they  hunted  and  couldn’t  find  him 

And  they  started  back  in  and  they  heard  something  down  in  this  mine. 

Said,  “Don’t  worry. 

Don’t  worry. 

I'll  get  you  out. 

Somehow  or  ’nother.” 

So  they  went  around  and  tore  out  the  logs. 

And  he  had  his  arm  around  this  old  gold  hog  a-sittin  in  there. 

And  they  liked  to  never  got  him  away  to  get  him  home. 
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They  finally  got  him  on  in  home. 


He  didn’t  sleep  a wink. 

So  the  next  mornin  they  took  a cross-cut  saw. 

A yoke  of  cattle. 

Trimmed  a road  out  back  to  the  old  mine 
and  got  the  gold  hog 
and  brought  it  in 

and  asked  him  where  he  wanted  it. 

He  said,  “Just  put  it  in  the  living  room  there. 

The  woman  get  hard  up  and  see  that  gold  hog 
and  won’t  have  to  worry  about  no  money  or  nothin.” 

Said,  “We’ll  just  have  plenty  of  it.” 

So  they  went  back  and  got — 
put  it  there. 

Come  spring,  you  know. 

Time  to  clean  up. 

Clear  a garden  out. 

And  he  ruck  up  a lot  of  trash. 

Put  it  in  the  fireplace  and  all. 

And  then  he  went  over  here  to  cut  cornstalks  down  in  the  garden. 

The  old  lady  she  looked  back  over  the  hill 
and  she  said,  “The  house  is  a-fire.” 

And  he  said,  “No, 
it’s  just  that  old  trash.” 

They  worked  on  awhile. 

Looked  back  and  he  said, 

“I  guess  it  is.” 

The  smoke  was  just  a-pourin. 

And  they  broke  and  run  back. 

And  they  got  back — 

the  house  was  just  re-ady  to  fail  in. 

Just  ready  to  burn  down. 

AND  ABOUT  THAT  TIME  THAT  OLD  SOW  COME  OUT  THE  DOOR 
SQUEALIN. 

AND  RAN  OUT  A LITTLE  TRAIL  THIS  STREAK  OF  GOLD  A-POURIN  OUT. 
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And  the  last  squeal  it  give  out, 

there  was  this  little  pile  of  gold,  you  know, 

where  it  was  the  last  squeal  at. 

And  the  old  woman  said,  “La-a-a-aw,  law. 

I don’t  know  what  in  the  world  we’ll  do. 

Don’t  know  now. 

E-everthing  we’ve  got’s  burned  up.” 

He  said,  “Honey,  don’t  worry. 

Just  start  breakin  that  gold  and  pilin  it  up.” 

And  he  said,  “We’ll  have  enough  to  build  us  a nice  house. 
Plenty  to  live  on. 

Won’t  have  to  worry  any  more  about  it.” 

So  that’s  the  last  of  “The  Gold  Hog.” 

And  I have  to  make  up,  you  know,  a lot  of  this. 

So  that’s  the  way  with  tales,  now. 

And  I made  up  about — 

The  sow  fell  in  there  and  starved  to  death. 

That  was  true. 

And — 
he  got  out. 

He  found  her  in  there. 

But  anyway,  why, 

I put  the  rest  of  it,  you  know,  to  it, 
to  get  it  on  out. 

And  that’s  the  way  the  tales  is,  you  know. 

(Duration:  4 minutes,  10  seconds.) 


Although  transcriptions  of  only  three  tales  cannot  do  justice  to  Stanley 
Hicks’s  performance  potpourri,  perhaps  they  offer  a more  typical  look  at 
this  storyteller’s  rhythmic  grid  than  does  the  atypical  marchen,  “Jack  and  the 
Bull,’’  which  follows.  Usually  Hicks’s  stories  were  short  and  succinct,  like 
the  three  included  here.  Usually  his  tales  were  marked  by  laughter,  frequently 
at  figures  in  authority.  Often  his  stories  were  true  accounts  from  his  own 
past,  which  yet  adopted  many  of  the  stylistic  patterns  of  his  inherited  Jack 
Tales.  Occasionally  his  stories  were  “made  up,”  dovetailed  together  by  this 
master  carpenter  of  verbal  lore.  But  whether  factual  or  fictional,  Jack  Tale 
or  Stanley  Tale,  they  welled  up  and  gushed  forth  from  this  Watauga  County 
storyteller  “just  like  you  dippin  up  water  and  pourin  it  in  a cup.” 
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When  asked  about  the  several  categories  of  made-up  tales  included  in 
his  repertory,  Hicks  listed  four  distinctive  narrative  genres: 

No,  the  Jack  Tales 

and  the  Grandfather  Tales,  that’s — 

them’s  different  tales. 

And  the  haint  tales  and  the  ghost  tales  is — 
they’s  different,  you  see. 

You  can  see  a haint. 

And  a ghost,  you  can’t  see  it. 

You’ll  hear  it. 


Underlying  these  four  discrete  tale  types,  however,  is  the  element  of  fiction, 
an  act  of  the  storyteller’s  creative  imagination.  As  Hicks  continued: 

Well,  now.  I’ll  tell  you  about  tales. 

I'm  gonna  tell  you  just  exactly  like  it  is, 
and  then  you’uns  can  know  how  it  goes. 

Part  of  these  tales  is  white  lies, 
part’s  black  lies, 
and  part’s  other  lies. 

You  see,  all  these  tales,  now, 
that  you  hear  and  all, 
they’ve  made  up. 

They’ve — 

Well,  something  has — 
you  know,  to  start  with. 

Just  like  you  go  out  here — 

you’ve  got  to  dig  a hole  in  the  ground 

before  you  can  plant  your  plant. 

So  that’s  the  way  the  tales  is. 

Hicks’s  organic  image  of  storytelling  as  a process  of  burying  seeds  or  slips 
in  the  earth  seems  especially  apt.  Before  you  can  reap  a harvest  of  tales, 
certain  ingredients  are  required,  including  fertile  soil  and  a kernel  contain- 
ing the  dormant  essence  of  the  story.  And  you’ve  got  to  dig  a hole,  to  probe 
the  imagination,  coaxing  it  to  bear  fictional  fruit. 

Hicks’s  harvest  of  “lies”  was  bountiful  and  extremely  varied.  To  select 
only  the  Jack  Tales  for  comment  would  skew  any  folkloristic  perspective  upon 
Hicks  as  a storyteller.  Although  he  certainly  reveled  in  sharing  any  and  all 
of  the  traditional  Appalachian  lore  inherited  from  his  father  and  grandfather, 
and  although  he  graciously  honored  all  requests  for  Jack  Tales,  yet  these 
stories  do  not  seem  to  represent  his  favorite  narrative  genre. 
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That’s  the  way  now. 

The  Jack  Tales — 
they’re  good. 

But  see, 

what  they  should  do  now 
is  to  start  something  new. 

See,  that’s  a-gettin  old. 

It’s  all  right — 
it  ought  to  be  kept. 

I ain’t  talkin  ’bout  gettin  rid  of  it. 

I’m  talking  about  keepin  it. 

But  the  young  generation  ought  to  start  them  a — 
a line  of  tales. 

You  know. 

And  then  they’d  have  something  for  this  ’un. 

That’s  what  I told  some  of  ’em  that  was  here. 

You  and  you  and  all  of  you’uns  should  start  something  for  the  young  generation. 
And  then  hit  would  go  on. 

If  you  don’t 
the  old  ones 
they’re  gonna  be  gone 
and  then 

you  ain’t  got  none — 
like  myself,  see — 

You  ain’t  got  nobody  to  go  to  knows  nothin  about  it. 

Like  the  noted  Jack  Tale-tellers  Ray  Hicks  and  Marshall  Ward,  Stanley  Hicks 
took  seriously  his  role  as  guardian  of  the  old  mountain  ways.  He  was  con- 
cerned that  these  stories  and  songs  of  his  parents  and  grandparents  not  be 
lost  or  forgotten.  However,  of  these  three  traditional  performers  from  Watauga 
County,  Stanley  Hicks  was  unusual  in  his  view  of  folklore  as  a living  art 
continuously  evolving  and  adapting  to  new  times  and  circumstances. 

But  Hicks  also  respected  a sort  of  private  ownership  of  the  family’s  cycle 
of  Jack  Tales.  He  expressed  a reluctance  to  become  more  publicly  involved 
with  storytelling:  “I  don’t  want  to  get  into  it  on  account  a-feared  I might, 
you  know,  hurt  somebody  else  that’s  a-doing  it.”  At  one  time,  the  older 
Stanley  performed  with  his  second-cousin,  Ray  Hicks.  The  two  men  appeared 
together  at  storytelling  concerts  until  Stanley’s  interest  turned  more  toward 
the  making  of  instruments. 

And  then  I quit. 

Turned  everything  over  to  him. 
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I said,  “Just  go  ahead,  Ray.” 

I said,  “I'll  stay  out  of  it.” 

Ray  Hicks  became  the  family’s  storytelling  standard-bearer,  until  a car  ac- 
cident and  a broken  neck  curtailed  his  performing.  Consequently,  Stanley 
felt  impelled  once  again  to  become  an  active  tradition  carrier. 

Well,  1 hadn’t  told  any  tales  a-t’all  till  Ray  was  in  that  wreck. 

And  then  they  come  here  and  found  out  that  I’d  helped  Ray  tell  ’em, 
and  found  out  I told  ’em. 

And  then  I got  to  going  places  to  tell,  and  like  that. 

And  that’s  how  come  me  a-tellin  a few  now. 


As  this  account  makes  apparent,  one  important  consideration  in  the  study 
of  an  individual’s  narrative  repertory  includes  determining  his  status  as  an 
active  or  passive  carrier  of  traditional  lore.  In  addition,  any  significant 
changes  in  the  storyteller’s  status  during  the  course  of  a lifetime,  along  with 
an  explanation  of  the  reason  for  such  a change,  must  be  noted.  (For  a discus- 
sion of  these  considerations,  see  Goldstein.) 

Of  course,  performance  variables  brought  about  by  such  life  crises  can 
only  be  recognized  when  mapped  against  the  storyteller’s  personal  rhythmic 
grid.  Several  features  of  Hicks’s  habitual  narrative  style  are  especially  distinc- 
tive. For  instance,  Hicks  characteristically  employed  an  unusual  framing 
device  to  begin  his  Jack  Tales.  In  contrast  to  Ward,  who  began  each  story 
with  a formal  introduction  of  himself,  his  folk  heritage,  the  Jack  cycle,  and 
the  title  of  the  particular  tale  he  was  preparing  to  tell,  Hicks  opened  his  stories 
with  an  ironic  performance  disclaimer.  Instead  of  establishing  himself  as  a 
cultural  authority,  he  questioned  his  ability  to  remember  the  tale  or  to  per- 
form it  well.  In  a sense,  he  apologized  for  poor  performances  before  even 
beginning. 

I ain't  told  any  in  a good  long  while. 

It’s  been, 

I don’t  know, 

a couple  of  months,  I guess,  since  I told  any.  . . . 

I don’t  know  whether  I can  recollect  it.  . . . 

This  un’s  not  too  long. 

I guess  I know  it  about  all.  . . . 

I don’t  know  whether  I can  tell  it  like  it  was  or  not, 

it’s  been  so  long  since  I told  any.  . . . 


Such  disclaimers  of  performance  authority  keyed  Hicks’s  Jack  Tales,  and 
he  then  began  telling  without  even  announcing  the  story’s  title.  The  effect 
is  to  make  the  narrative  event  less  formal,  emerging  from  conversation  into 
performance  in  an  unpretentious  manner.  Hicks’s  apologia  resounded  with 
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irony,  however;  the  storyteller’s  humility  was  quickly  shed  as  he  became  in- 
volved in  the  narrative. 

Unlike  Marshall  Ward,  who  took  elaborate  pains  to  depict  Jack’s  goodness 
and  worth  in  the  variant  of  “Jack  in  the  Lions’  Den”  that  I collected,  Stanley 
Hicks  usually  told  of  a trickster  who  succeeds  because  of  preordained  luck 
rather  than  as  the  result  of  virtue  or  right  action.  As  a storyteller,  Hicks 
emphasized  the  triumphant  traits  of  his  clever  hero,  Lucky  Jack,  rather  than 
any  prerequisite  attributes  of  generosity,  virtue,  effort,  or  faith.  In  fact, 
Hicks’s  Jack  was  often  an  amoral  character.  The  storyteller  devoted  less  at- 
tention to  articulating  a moral  or  a sense  of  ethics  than  to  delighting  in  the 
humor  of  a given  situation. 

In  addition,  Hicks  typically  reveled  in  justice  rather  than  in  any  show 
of  mercy.  His  villains  received  their  due  without  hope  of  pardon  or  reprieve. 
While  a stern  letter-of-the-law  verdict  awaited  Jack’s  adversaries,  the 
storyteller’s  emphasis  remained  on  the  humor  in  these  fictional  escapades 
of  the  youngest-best  brother  who  always  emerged  unscathed.  The  trickster’s 
good  fortune  seems  to  be  simply  pre-ordained,  a birthright  which  comes  with 
his  name — Lucky  Jack. 

Hicks  was  aware,  however,  of  narrative  elements  which  might  be  con- 
sidered in  questionable  taste.  Noting  “the  old  way”  of  telling  the  Jack  Tales, 
Hicks  remarked:  “Some  of ’em,  you  know,  you  can’t  tell  ’em  like  you  ought 
to,  because  the  old  people  didn’t  care.  They  wanted  it  just  as  fun  as  they 
could  get  it.”  Consequently,  he  made  a rhetorical  distinction  between  story 
elements  that  are  proper  for  public  performance  and  those  that  are  more 
suitably  shared  in  private.  As  a performer,  Hicks  analyzed  his  audience  and 
decided  which  versions  of  the  tales  were  most  appropriate.  He  then  filtered 
any  bawdy  humor  which  might  shock  or  offend  his  listeners.  The  storyteller’s 
own  perception  of  the  tastes  and  mores  of  his  audience  therefore  affected 
his  telling  of  these  earthy,  old  tales.  A collector’s  age  and  sex,  for  instance, 
influenced  the  types  of  stories  elicited  from  such  a storyteller  savvy  to  the 
social  politics  of  performance. 

Hicks’s  sensitivity  to  his  storytelling  audience  recalls  the  claims  of 
performance-oriented  folklorists  who  insist  that  the  contexts  of  folkloric  events 
must  be  studied  along  with  the  texts.  Interestingly,  Hicks  recognized  children 
as  the  most  receptive  listeners  to  Jack  Tales. 

No,  if  you  want  to  tell  these  tales, 

the  best  way  to  learn  ’em — 

I found  it  out  from  my  kid,  when  I growed  up. 

You  can’t  tel!  ’em  much  ’less  you’ve  got  somebody  to  tel!  ’em  to. 

You  get  you  a bunch  of  kids  is  the  best. 

Not  grown-ups. 

Because  a lot  of  grown-ups,  they  ain’t  interested  enough,  you  know, 

and  you’re  tellin  this  to  get  you  interested. 
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But  if  you  want  to  learn  ’em, 

get  you  a bunch  of  kids,  and  just  start  out  with  them. 
That’s  your  best. 

You’ll  get  a kick  out  of  that. 


Possibly  Hicks’s  expression  of  a relatively  ambivalent  attitude  toward  the 
Jack  Tales  was  a consequence  of  the  conditions  of  the  collecting  session  itself. 
Since  his  audience  included  no  children,  then  his  interest  in  telling  the  Jack 
Tales  was  never  really  whetted. 

A final  observation  about  Hicks’s  performance  style  recognizes  his 
laughter  at  the  conclusion  of  each  Jack  Tale.  Hicks  typically  employed  some 
variation  of  the  traditional  narrative  frame  to  signal  the  story’s  finish:  “And 
the  last  time  I heard  any  tell  of  ’em,  they  was  a-doing  real  well.  And  that 
was  the  last  of  that  ’un.”  Then,  he  either  initiated  the  laughter  or  joined 
in  heartily  with  his  audience.  Such  laughter  was  a marked  characteristic  of 
Hicks’s  storytelling,  a kind  of  signature  on  the  fictionalized  drama  which 
he  himself  created.  The  laughter  also  signaled  Hicks’s  genuine  enjoyment 
of  the  tale  through  which  the  picaro  Jack  had  just  been  traveling.  With  this 
laughter,  he  quickly  disengaged  from  his  assumed  role  as  storyteller,  becom- 
ing a part  of  the  audience  once  more. 

But  the  storyteller’s  high  spirits  could  turn  somber  as  he  reflected  upon 
the  future  of  these  “handed  down”  tales,  which  he  fervently  believed  “should 
be  kept  as  a keepsake  for  the  generation  on  down.”  Hicks  was  acutely  aware 
that  many  of  his  beloved  folk-ways  were  fading  from  memory,  passing  into 
the  history  of  another,  now  distant  era.  Even  members  of  his  own  family, 
a family  rich  in  inherited  lore  and  customs,  were  not  learning  those  old- 
time  tales  of  Jack,  Tom,  and  Will. 

But  they’ve  not  many  around  here  now  that’s  tellin. 

It’s  gone  around  here. 

And  my  grandchildren — 

I got  one  great-grandchild, 
a little  girl  about  a year  old — 
but  my  grandchildren  and  my  son 

they  don’t  want  to  fool  with  nothin  like  that,  you  know. 

They  don’t  want  to  fool  with  it. 

Perhaps  members  of  the  second  and  third  generations  of  the  Hicks  family 
might  one  day  become  active  carriers  of  this  traditional  lore.  (His  son  has 
become  a teller.)  Future  research  will  be  necessary  to  provide  such  a 
longitudinal  study.  However,  these  mountain  tales  and  music  were  faithful- 
ly preserved  by  Stanley  Hicks  during  his  seventy-nine  years  and  shared  with 
his  family,  neighbors,  and  a legion  of  folklore  collectors  and  festival  audiences. 
No  artist  can  give  more  than  a lifetime  to  his  art. 
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The  Performance  Event 


Jack  and  the  Bull 

I know  ’em  all. 

I mean,  you  know, 

some  of  ’em  hain’t  told  ’em  in  so  long 
till 

it’d  take  me  awhile 

to  ever  get  ’em  back,  you  know. 

I mean  like  they  once  was. 

Probably  never  would. 

I was  young  then,  you  know, 
and  anything  ’uld  come  to  you  quicker. 
And  the  older  you  get — 
uh — 

the  less  you  can  recollect. 

You  know, 
your  mind  on  it. 

I go  to  story  or  anything  now — 
much — 

I have  to  set  it  on  a piece  of  paper. 

If  I don’t 

it  won’t  come  back  out. 


In  the  sections  which  follow,  Stanley  Hicks’s  performance  of  “Jack  and 
the  Bull’’  will  be  discussed  from  Alan  Dundes’s  triple  perspectives  of  text, 
context,  and  texture.  Hicks’s  telling  of  “Jack  and  the  Bull’’  was  in  some 
ways  uncharacteristic  of  his  tale  telling.  The  preceding  section  of  this  article 
described  his  customary  storytelling  stance,  his  rhythmic  grid.  The  follow- 
ing sections  will  discuss  how  “Jack  and  the  Bull”  stands  out  from  his  regular, 
predictable  performance  style.  Yet  for  all  its  peculiarities,  this  tale  was  com- 
pletely incorporated  into  Hicks’s  Jack  repertory,  an  orally-preserved  folk 
heritage  whose  “memory”  seems  to  have  been  extended  by  the  written  word. 

Just  as  Hicks  jogged  his  recollection  of  a tale  by  “settin  it  down  on  a 
piece  of  paper,”  the  region’s  “remembrance”  of  “Jack  and  the  Bull”  also 
seems  to  have  been  stirred  by  Richard  Chase’s  The  Jack  Tales.  Prior  to  the 
1943  publication  of  Chase’s  popular  work,  “Jack  and  the  Bull”  had  never 
been  collected  in  Watauga  County.  Thus,  the  medium  of  print,  and  not  the 
oral  tradition,  may  be  the  local  ancestor  of  the  current  version  of  this  tale 
about  Jack.  In  addition,  Stanley  Hicks’s  performance  of  “Jack  and  the  Bull” 
reflects  this  difference  in  the  tale’s  lineage,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  following 
pages. 
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The  Text 

Stanley  Hicks’s  version  of  “Jack  and  the  Bull”  corresponds  to  the  relative- 
ly rare  Type  511* — -The  Little  Red  Bull.  Leonard  Roberts  noted  that  the  type 
number  511*  had  to  be  appended  to  the  Aarne-Thompson  Type  Index  since 
“the  story  was  so  rarely  found  in  Europe  that  it  did  not  receive  a type 
number”  (231).  In  The  Folktale,  Stith  Thompson  offers  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  this  tale  type:  the  hero  “is  helped  by  a magic  bull  (sometimes  a horse) 
which  provides  food  for  him.  When  his  enemies  kill  the  animal  he  follows 
his  helper’s  last  instructions  and  keeps  some  part  of  the  animal’s  body, 
through  which  he  receives  magic  aid  in  all  his  adventures”  (129).  “Jack  and 
the  Bull”  is  included  in  Richard  Chase’s  1943  collection  of  The  Jack  Tales, 
yet  Chase  discovered  this  tale  in  Wise  County,  Virginia.  During  the  entire 
period  of  his  collecting  efforts  (1935-1943),  Chase  failed  to  locate  any  western 
North  Carolina  storyteller  who  performed  this  particular  tale,  leading  him 
to  conclude  that  “Jack  and  the  Bull”  was  among  three  Jack  Tales  “unknown” 
to  his  Beech  Mountain  informants,  including  Roby  Hicks  and  his  son,  Stanley 
( Jack  Tales  x). 

Corroborating  evidence  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  Isabel  Gor- 
don Carter,  who  in  1923  first  collected  Jack  Tales  from  Jane  Hicks  Gentry 
of  Hot  Springs,  North  Carolina.  Carter  failed  to  find  a version  of  “Jack  and 
the  Bull”  in  her  informant’s  repertory.  Since  Mrs.  Gentry  learned  these 
stories  from  her  grandfather,  Council  Harmon,  the  patriarch  of  the  Beech 
Mountain  cycle  of  Jack  Tales,  the  title’s  conspicuous  absence  from  both 
Carter’s  and  Chase’s  collections  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Harmon  pro- 
bably never  knew  and  therefore  never  performed  “Jack  and  the  Bull.” 
However,  it  is  only  fair  to  note  that  in  1957,  Mrs.  Gentry’s  daughter,  Maud 
Long,  recorded  “Jack  and  the  Bull”  for  the  Library  of  Congress.  Possibly 
collectors  Carter  and  Chase  simply  overlooked  a story  which  was  very  much 
alive  in  the  oral  tradition  of  western  North  Carolina. 

It  is  therefore  interesting  that  in  1982,  Stanley  Hicks,  one  of  Chase’s  con- 
tributors, told  “Jack  and  the  Bull”  for  the  purpose  of  this  collecting  pro- 
ject. How  does  one  explain  Hicks’s  performance  of  the  tale  some  forty  years 
after  Chase  declared  it  to  be  “unknown”  in  this  geographic  region? 

I believe  that  “Jack  and  the  Bull”  has  only  recently  become  indigenous 
to  Watauga  County,  North  Carolina.  If  my  suspicion  is  correct,  and  the 
evidence  would  seem  to  be  supportive,  then  such  an  addition  to  the  state’s 
native  lore  may  have  taken  place  in  one  of  two  ways:  the  story  may  have 
been  brought  into  the  area  by  active  carriers  of  folktales  in  the  usual  man- 
ner of  diffusion,  or  the  story  may  have  been  read  in  a printed  collection  of 
tales — and  thereafter  become  part  of  one  or  more  regional  tellers’  reper- 
tories. In  “Three  Southern  Mountain  Jack  Tales,”  Henry  Glassie  includes 
a version  of  “Jack  and  the  Bull”  entitled  “Billy  Peg  and  His  Bull,”  told 
by  Edgar  A.  Ashley  of  Ashe  County,  North  Carolina.  In  his  headnote  to 
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this  variant,  Glassie  writes:  “This  tale  has  a faint  aroma  of  printer’s  ink, 
but  is,  nonetheless,  worthy  of  inclusion,  for  it  is  most  certainly  now  a part 
of  oral  folk  tale  tradition.  To  establish  the  extent  and  quality  of  Southern 
Mountain  folklore,  anything  which  is  a part  of  oral  tradition,  whether  its 
origin  is  known  or  not,  should  be  included  in  a collection,  although  suspected 
origins  should  be  pursued  and  mentioned”  (98). 

The  preceding  discussion  of  Hicks  as  a storyteller  would  support  the 
plausibility  of  either  origin  theory.  For  instance,  of  the  three  informants  in- 
terviewed for  this  study,  Stanley  Hicks  was  the  most  eager  to  learn  “new” 
folklore  from  fellow  tellers  and  to  incorporate  such  lore  into  his  own  reper- 
tory. He  had  been  a featured  performer  at  storytelling  festivals  throughout 
the  country,  and  he  may  have  heard  this  tale  of  the  mistreated  orphan  boy 
and  his  enchanted  bull  through  exposure  to  some  other  traditional  or 
revivalist  teller.  If  such  was  the  case,  then  Hicks  acquired  “Jack  and  the 
Bull”  through  the  process  of  orality,  although  the  context  for  such  an  ex- 
change is  far  removed  from  his  initial  intra-family  education  in  Jack-lore. 
In  Chapter  Six  of  my  dissertation  I explore  in  greater  detail  the  implica- 
tions of  such  an  interface  between  survivalists  and  revivalists — between  per- 
sons born  into  a storied  culture  and  early  marked  with  the  performer’s 
Pentecostal  flame,  the  ability  to  “speak  with  other  voices,”  and  those  at- 
tempting to  rekindle  the  dying  embers  of  a folktale  tradition  with  which  they 
may  or  may  not  be  kindred. 

It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  Hicks  was  exposed  to  “Jack  and  the 
Bull”  not  from  the  oral  tradition  at  all,  but  from  “the  book,”  Chase’s  col- 
lection of  The  Jack  Tales,  a copy  of  which  was  given  to  Hicks  by  the  author 
himself.  If  the  literary  acquisition  theory  is  accurate,  then  such  a circular 
transfer  of  this  traditional  tale — from  performance  to  print  and  back  again 
into  performance — demonstrates  an  essential  aspect  of  storytelling.  It  is  a 
living,  constantly  changing  folk  art;  therefore,  continuous  collecting  and  field 
research  are  required  to  study  organic  narrative  traditions  as  they  exist  to- 
day and  as  they  will  evolve  tomorrow.  I discuss  more  about  the  interface 
of  literacy  and  orality  in  Chapter  Six  of  my  dissertation. 

The  actual  source  of  this  narrative,  whether  print  or  the  oral  tradition, 
must  remain  somewhat  speculative.  The  source  may  have  been  James  Taylor 
Adams,  a WPA  folklore  collector  from  Wise  County,  Virginia.  In  “Old  Jack 
and  the  New  Deal,”  Charles  L.  Perdue,  Jr.,  writes:  “In  October  1940,  Chase 
visited  the  Ward  family  in  Beech  Creek  and  while  there  learned  that  Adams 
had  sent  the  Wards  some  folklore  material  including  at  least  one  Jack  Tale 
(Jack  and  the  Bull’)”  (113).  Hicks  grouped  the  Jack  Tales  together  as  a genre, 
claiming  he  learned  them  all  from  his  father  and  paternal  grandfather. 
However,  the  fact  that  Chase  did  not  uncover  “Jack  and  the  Bull”  either 
from  Hicks  himself  or  from  his  forebears  during  a seven-year  search  for  any 
and  all  regional  Jack  Tales  makes  Hicks’s  assertion  of  this  tale’s  intra-family 
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origin  somewhat  suspect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  historical-geographical 
evidence  already  cited  makes  a persuasive  case  for  the  argument  that,  at 
some  time  after  1943  and  prior  to  1982,  Stanley  Hicks,  or  some  other  local, 
literate  storyteller,  learned  “Jack  and  the  Bull”  from  a printed  source,  most 
probably  from  Chase’s  The  Jack  Tales  or  possibly  from  James  Taylor  Adams. 
In  addition,  and  more  at  the  center  of  this  study  of  storytelling  style,  Flicks’s 
carefully  crafted  telling  of  this  tale  sets  it  apart  from  his  other  Jack  Tales. 

“Jack  and  the  Bull”  was  the  second  of  five  stories  from  the  Jack  saga 
Hicks  performed  on  12  June  1982.  An  audio  recording  of  this  session  in- 
dicates that  the  other  four  tales  collected  that  day  were  fairly  short,  from 
five  to  seven  minutes  in  duration,  a length  which  is  typical  for  Hicks’s  tell- 
ing of  a Jack  Tale.  In  contrast,  “Jack  and  the  Bull”  was  notable  for  its  length, 
lasting  over  twelve  minutes,  twice  as  long  as  usual.  This  Jack  Tale  was  also 
his  most  assured  performance  of  the  genre  which  I have  collected  to  date. 
Although  Hicks  habitually  sketched  his  tales  almost  in  the  manner  of  a car- 
toonist whose  few,  sure  strokes  create  two-dimensional  characters,  sparse 
dialogue,  and  an  elliptical  progression  of  action,  in  “Jack  and  the  Bull”  he 
added  more  details  to  his  story’s  canvas.  Time  and  space  are  not  so 
telescoped.  Triple  incidents  are  repeated  with  incremental  depth  and  develop- 
ment. If  the  tale’s  several  scenes  were  imagined  to  be  projected  frame  by 
frame,  the  resulting  animation  would  be  smoother  and  the  action  more  con- 
tinuous than  is  typical  of  Hicks’s  lean,  rapid-fire  storytelling  style.  These 
differences  between  Hicks’s  abridged  telling  of  Jack  Tales  originally  learned 
through  oral  dissemination,  and  his  fuller  rendition  of  “Jack  and  the  Bull” 
with  its  possible  print  source,  will  become  more  apparent  as  the  tale’s  con- 
textual features— when  and  where  this  performance  took  place  and  how  the 
collector’s  influence  shaped  the  resulting  folkloric  event— are  examined. 

The  Context 

I visited  Stanley  Hicks  in  his  home  in  the  Bethel  community  near  Boone, 
North  Carolina,  on  numerous  occasions  since  1981.  Each  collecting  session 
followed  practically  the  same  pattern.  Hicks  showed  me  around  his  wood- 
working shop,  pointing  out  dulcimers  and  fretless  banjos  in  various  stages 
of  completion.  The  sale  of  these  handcrafted  instruments  provided  his  chief 
means  of  earning  a livelihood,  and  Hicks  showed  a woodwright’s  pride  in 
his  work.  The  visit  proceeded  to  a room  above  his  shop,  decorated  with  deer 
heads,  musical  instruments,  and  tattered  folk  festival  posters.  Totally  in  his 
element,  Hicks  then  launched  into  an  afternoon  of  practically  non-stop  talk- 
ing and  storytelling.  The  only  breaks  were  for  “making  music”  on  his  ban- 
jo and  dulcimer.  After  each  visit,  it  was  obvious  that  Hicks  had  enjoyed 
himself  and  his  role  as  master  teacher  to  my  apprentice. 

During  a typical,  unguided  storytelling  session,  when  Hicks  recounted 
his  favorite  yarns  as  they  occurred  to  him,  he  would  perform  a wide  and 
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varied  array  of  verbal  folk  art,  including  personal  anecdotes,  legends,  ghost 
stories,  true  tales,  tall  tales,  Jack  Tales,  and  Grandfather  Tales.  However, 
the  collecting  session  conducted  on  12  June  1982  was  shaped  and  directed 
by  my  specific  request  to  hear  Jack  Tales.  Hicks  obliged  by  telling  five  Jack 
Tales — “Unlucky  Jack,  Lucky  Jack,’’  “Jack  and  the  Bull,’’  “Fill,  Bowl,  Fill,” 
“Cat  ’n’  Mouse,”  and  “Jack  and  the  Nor’west  Wind.”  Furthermore,  I had 
made  clear  my  specific  interest  in  hearing  stories  about  Jack  in  a telephone 
conversation  with  Hicks  days  before  the  collecting  session  was  scheduled. 
Therefore,  the  storyteller  had  time  to  reflect,  to  recall  the  Jack  Tales  he  knew 
and  remembered  from  his  father’s  telling — or  even  from  Chase’s  collection — 
and,  if  he  so  desired,  to  “set  it  on  a piece  of  paper”  so  that,  in  performance, 
the  stories  would  “come  back  out.”  Obviously,  a collector’s  prior  request 
for  one  particular  genre  of  lore  will  affect  the  performance  repertory  which 
is  subsequently  elicited.  Evidence  of  this  was  Hicks’s  readiness  to  tell  one 
Jack  Tale  after  another,  and,  in  the  case,  of  “Jack  and  the  Bull,”  to  do  so 
with  confidence,  style,  and  patience  for  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a complicated 
plot. 

“Jack  and  the  Bull”  followed  Hicks’s  telling  of  “Unlucky  Jack,  Lucky 
Jack,”  a tale  that  Roby  Hicks,  Stanley’s  father,  is  credited  with  telling  for 
the  purposes  of  Chase’s  collection.  (See  “Big  Jack  and  Little  Jack,”  Chase, 
Jack  Tales  67-75.)  Stanley  Hicks  often  told  “Unlucky  Jack,  Lucky  Jack”;  it 
was  one  of  his  favorites  from  the  Jack  saga.  By  opening  with  this  tale,  Hicks 
established  himself  as  an  active  carrier  of  the  family’s  storytelling  tradition. 
The  father’s  skill  in  relating  this  story  was  obviously  passed  down  to  his  son. 

“Unlucky  Jack,  Lucky  Jack”  introduced  a king  who  starved  his  employees 
in  order  to  make  them  mad  and  therefore  win  a bloody  bet.  A process  of 
mental  association  thus  seemed  to  be  at  work  in  Hicks’s  next  story  selec- 
tion. Possibly  the  theme  of  starvation  conveyed  in  “Unlucky  Jack,  Lucky 
Jack”  recalled  for  him  the  witch’s  neglect  of  the  youthful  hero  in  “Jack  and 
the  Bull.”  Lest  any  confusion  should  arise  about  the  identity  of  the  hero 
in  “Jack  and  the  Bull,”  Hicks  began  his  tale  with  the  clarification:  “This 
is  Lucky  Jack.”  He  offered  no  further  prelude  before  launching  directly  in- 
to the  tale. 

Discovery  of  this  previously  “unknown”  tale  about  “Jack  and  the  Bull” 
in  the  active  repertory  of  a traditional  storyteller  such  as  Stanley  Hicks  reveals 
an  unexpected  folk  gem,  and  one  found  in  a region  of  western  North  Carolina 
which  has  been  extensively  mined.  Of  particular  interest  in  this  case  study 
is  the  close  juxtaposition  of  Hicks’s  telling  of  “Unlucky  Jack,  Lucky  Jack,” 
an  inherited  family  tale  passed  down  in  direct  descent  from  father  to  son, 
with  that  of  “Jack  and  the  Bull,”  a nonregional  tale  possibly  inspired  by 
a print  source  at  some  point  in  the  nebulous  process  of  incorporating  a new 
item  of  lore  into  the  storyteller’s  repertory.  Though  heir  to  a rich  heritage 
of  regional  lore,  Hicks  added  to  his  family’s  storied  wealth.  In  a sense,  he 
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Stanley  Hicks  tells  a story  at  Western  Piedmont  Community  College,  Morgan- 
ton,  N.C.,  25  February  1985.  Photographs  by  Cheryl  Oxford. 
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was  also  heir  to  the  legacy  of  Richard  Chase,  whose  shadowy  presence  lies 
behind  Hicks’s  contemporary  Jack-repertory.  Stanley  Hicks,  wood-crafter 
and  word-wright,  introduced  a new  title  into  the  Beech  Mountain  Jack  cy- 
cle with  his  telling  of  “Jack  and  the  Bull,”  a tale  which,  forty  years  ago, 
seemed  “unknown”  in  Watauga  County.  If,  as  has  been  argued,  his  source 
was  Chase’s  print  collection  of  The  Jack  Tales,  then  Hicks’s  embodiment  of 
this  tale  reflected  an  affinity  with  modern  interpretation  artists,  whose  aim 
is  to  reinspire  literature  with  the  spoken  word.  We  should  also  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  Hicks  came  from  a family  in  which  telling  Jack  Tales  was  part 
of  their  traditional  entertainment.  The  manner  in  which  this  teller  breath- 
ed life  into  his  tale,  giving  it  both  a voice  and  body  through  performance, 
is  the  subject  of  the  following  textural  description. 

The  Texture 

In  Hicks’s  performance,  “Jack  and  the  Bull”  involves  a complex  nar- 
rative with  three  interrelated  episodes:  (1)  an  encounter  with  the  first  witch 
and  her  three  daughters — One-Eye,  Two-Eye,  and  Three  Eye;  (2)  encounters 
with  two  bulls  on  the  open  road,  which  end  in  the  death  of  Jack’s  bull-helper; 
and  (3)  an  encounter  with  the  second  witch  and  her  challenge  of  “Sharp 
or  Shine?”  The  story’s  opening  sets  a scene  of  poverty  in  which  Jack’s  family 
can  barely  eke  out  an  existence.  As  Paige  Gutierrez  notes  in  her  structural 
analysis  of  the  entire  Jack  canon:  “In  the  majority  of  the  Jack  Tales  poverty, 
which  implies  a lack  of  things  necessary  for  survival,  is  the  motivating  force 
behind  the  action  of  the  story”  (91).  Lacking  both  food  and  proper  clothing, 
Jack  sets  out  to  find  a job  and  thereby  to  improve  his  lot  in  life.  Hicks’s 
account  of  Jack’s  adventuresome  journey  is  a kind  of  bildungsroman.  Aided 
by  an  animal  helper,  a magical  bull,  Jack  matures  and  learns  the  ways  of 
the  world.  Eventually,  the  youth  is  able  to  acquire  the  material  possessions 
which  he  initially  lacked.  He  then  returns  home,  his  quest  completed. 

Telling  the  shortest  Jack  Tales  collected  in  the  study  I made  for  my  disser- 
tation, Hicks  habitually  hurried  a plot  along,  providing  his  audience  with 
only  sketches  of  the  action  and  hints  of  the  characters’  motivations.  This 
energetic  pace  suggests  the  workings  of  a master  carpenter  who  knows  how 
to  conserve  labor  while  still  getting  the  job  done  in  fine  fashion.  Since  “Jack 
and  the  Bull”  is  the  fullest  Jack  Tale  I collected  from  Stanley  Hicks,  the 
transcription  which  follows  is  somewhat  uncharacteristic.  The  story  begins 
in  his  usual  skeletal  manner,  but  then  the  performer  exhibits  an  energetic 
interest  in  the  unfolding  of  his  narrative  tapestry.  As  a result,  the  following 
transcription  and  report  represent  an  exceptional  “breakthrough”  for  Hicks 
into  a patient,  committed  performance  of  a carefully  conceived  oral 
composition. 

The  possibility  of  a print  source  may  explain  Hicks’s  unusually  clear  linear 
development  of  “Jack  and  the  Bull.”  Then,  too,  advance  notice  of  this  col- 
lector’s interest  in  tales  about  Jack  may  have  given  Hicks  time  to  “rehearse” 
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his  repertory,  or  to  “set  it  on  a piece  of  paper.”  Jack’s  musical  talent  in  this 
tale,  one  of  the  few  in  which  the  hero  is  so  endowed,  may  also  figure  into 
Hicks’s  careful  recollection.  A musician  himself,  Hicks  may  have  been 
especially  motivated  to  remember  the  story  in  which  Jack  plays  a fiddle.  For 
whatever  reason,  “Jack  and  the  Bull”  represents  Hicks  at  his  best  as  a per- 
former of  the  Jack  Tales. 

The  Tale  Transcription  and  Performance  Report 

The  transcription  which  follows  was  prepared  from  an  audio  tape  recor- 
ding of  Hicks’s  performance  of  “Jack  and  the  Bull.”  A repetitive,  three-line 
stanza  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  Hicks’s  narrative  rhythm.  Such 
triplets  served  to  move  his  plot  along  at  a good  clip,  often  introducing  a topic 
in  the  first  line  and  elaborating  upon  it  briefly  in  the  second  and  third  lines. 
Although  each  line  of  verse  has  its  own  pulse,  the  overall  effect  within  a stanza 
is  of  a falling  cadence,  indicated  by  left  marginal  indentation.  In  addition, 
significant  paralinguistic  embellishments  such  as  duration,  emphasis,  and 
volume  are  indicated  by  hyphenation,  italics,  and  capitalization.  Such  a poetic 
rendering,  with  a minimum  of  editorial  comment,  represents  a close  approx- 
imation of  the  oral  flavor  of  Stanley  Hicks’s  storytelling  style. 

Well, 

now  they’s  another  one. 

Old  witch — 

This  is  Lucky  Jack. 


So — 

he  went  to 

huntin  him  a job. 


His  mother  and  his  daddy  didn’t  have  nothin  much  to  eat. 
And  Jack  didn’t  have  no  clothes. 

His  clothes  was  all  wore  out. 

Tom  and  Will, 
they’d  done  left. 

And  Jack  he  decided  to  go  out  and 
hunt  him  a job  and 
get  him  some  clothes. 

So  he  went  out  and 

he  was  a-huntin  for  a job 

and  he  come  to  this  old  witch’s  house. 

She  had  a nice  [?],  you  know, 
good  [?] 

but  she  was  an  old  witch. 


And  he  come  to  the  house. 

Asked  her  if  she  had  anything  to  do. 
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She  said,  “ YE-E-E-E-EEES.” 

She  said,  “I’ve  got  a job  fer  you  to  do, 
but  I don’t  pay  much.” 

He  said,  “Bedads,  just  how  much  do  you  pay?” 

“Well,  I’d  pay  ye 

twenty-five  cents  a day.” 

Well,  he  said,  “I  got  to 
have  some  money.” 

He  said,  “I’ll  just — 

What  do  you  want  me  to  start  at?” 

Well,  she  said,  “You  can  go  up  on  the  hill 
and  start  fixin  the  fence  fer  the  cows.” 

Well,  Jack  had  a fiddle. 

And  he  took  his  fiddle  up  with  him  and 

he’d  work  awhile  and  play  his  fiddle  awhile. 

And — 

so  that — 

he’d  go  back  down  to  the  house. 

Old  witch  wouldn’t  give  him  nothin  to  eat. 

Like  the  King. 

“I  didn’t  hire  ye  to  eat,  I hired  ye  to  work.” 

Jack  said,  “B e-dads,  I’m  a-gettin  aie-ful  hungry.” 

— And  she  had  three  girls. — 

“Bedads,  I’m  terrible  hungry.” 

Well,  she  said,  “I  didn’t  hire  ye  to  eat,  I hired  ye  to  work.” 

So  he  went  back  the  next  day  and 
he  was  a-workin  the  next  day  and 
the  old,  big,  black  bull 

he  co-me  and  bellered  around. 

He  jumped  over  the  fence. 

He  come  up  to  Jack. 

Jack  sittin  there  just  about  to  cry. 

Said,  “What’s  the  matter,  Jack?” 

Well,  he  said,  “The  old  witch  won’t  give  me  nothin  to  eat.” 

And  he  said,  “I’m  gettin  hungry  and  starvin. 

P/a-umb  rtar-ved  to  death.” 

He  said,  “I  just  can’t  make  it  much  longer  and  I need  to  work  this  month.” 
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Old  bull  he  said,  “Turn  off  my  right  horn  and 
get  ye  a pone  of  bread  out  of  it 

and  turn  my  left  horn  off  and  get  ye  milk  and 
eat  yer  dinner.” 

So  Jack  did 
and  he  eat. 

And  Jack  was  gettin  fat,  you  know. 

And  the  old  witch  just  didn’t  know  what  was  happenin. 

And  she  had  three  girls 
and  one  had  one  eye 
and  one  two  eye 

and  one  three  eye. 


As  a storyteller,  Hicks  devotes  little  attention  to  summary  or  description. 
He  tends  to  telescope  both  time  and  space,  moving  from  one  scene  of  action 
and  dialogue  to  another  such  scene  with  very  little  intervening  narrative 
elaboration.  These  “cuts,”  to  borrow  a film  term,  are  a common  aspect  of 
Hicks’s  lean  performance  style.  Only  scenic  elements  essential  to  the  pro- 
gression of  the  story  line  are  performed;  no  breath  is  wasted  on  unnecessary 
verbiage. 

Hicks  enacts  his  characters  with  a similar  economy  of  effect.  For  instance, 
he  suggests  the  role  of  his  stereotypic  witch  by  means  of  a marked  vocal 
characterization.  Her  first  utterance,  “ Ye-e-ee-ees,”  creaks  just  like  a rusty 
hinge  in  a haunted  house.  Although  the  storyteller  does  not  sustain  this 
distinctive  vocal  trait,  his  initial  performance  of  the  witch’s  voice  immediately 
conjures  a mood  of  menace  and  foreboding,  and  Hicks  considered  this  tex- 
tural nuance  to  be  an  adequate  setting  for  the  tale  of  witchery  which  follows. 

In  addition,  Hicks  employs  a kind  of  shorthand  by  alluding  to  his 
preceding  performance  of  “Unlucky  Jack,  Lucky  Jack.”  He  compares  the 
witch  with  the  malicious  king  in  this  earlier  tale;  she  therefore  needs  no  fur- 
ther introduction.  This  verbal  echo  is  richly  evocative,  instantly  recalling 
the  essence  of  the  foregoing  narrative.  Since  oral  tales  are  embedded  in  an 
audience  context  of  prior  knowledge  and  shared  references,  Hicks  could  make 
use  of  this  communal  memory  for  such  rapid  juxtapositions  and  analogies. 
He  thus  eliminates  any  need  to  refine  bold  character  types  like  the  witch. 
However,  during  the  One-Eye,  Two-Eye,  Three-Eye  episode  which  follows, 
an  incremental  build  in  narrative  detail  reflects  Hicks’s  growing  involve- 
ment with  his  telling  of  this  tale  and  its  characters. 

Well,  she  sent  the  One-Eye  out  to  watch  Jack, 
see  how  he  was  gettin  his  eats. 
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Jack  he  went  out 
to  work  and 

the  girl  come  out  there. 

And  she  was  a-watchin  Jack. 

And  he  got  his  fiddle  out 

and  he  pl-ayed  his  fiddle  till  she  went  to  sleep. 

And  then  he  got  the  bull’s  horns  off 
and  he  eat  his  milk  and  bread 
and  turned  ’em  back  on. 

And  the  girl  woke  up 

and  she  went  back  to  the  house. 

Said,  “What  did  you  see?” 

She  said,  “I  never  seed  o-n-e  thing  in  the  earth.” 

She  said,  “I  went  to  sleep. 

He  played  his  fiddle — ” 

And  she  said,  “YOU  LITTLE  BLACK- 
DOG,  YOU.” 

Sent  the  Two-Eye  out  the  next  day. 

Two-Eye  she  was  out  there  a-watchin  Jack  along 
and  Jack  got  ready  to  eat. 

He  got  his  fiddle  out  and  he  played  it  just  twice  as  long. 
Played  the  fiddle  just  twice  as  long. 

And  she  went  to  sleep. 

And  he  got  his  horns  off, 

got  him  milk  and  bread  out  and  eat  that. 


So — 

she  woke  up 

and  she  went  back  to  the  house. 

And  she  said,  “What  did  you  see?” 

“Never  seed  a thing.” 

She  said,  “YOU  LITTLE  BLACK  DOG,  YOU.” 

She  said,  “I’LL  TAKE  THE  HIDE  OFF  OF  YOU.” 

She  just  paddled  her  out  good. 
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She  said,  “Now,  Three-Eye, 

I’m  gonna  send  you  out  tomorrer 

and  if  you  come  back  here  and  tell  me  you  didn’t  see  where  Jack  was  gettin 
his  eats  at,” 

she  said,  “I  won’t  leave  no  hide  on  you. 

I’ll  take  all  your  hide  off. 

Ever  bit  of  your  hide.” 


Well, 

she  knowed  she’d  be  killed  if  she  didn’t  find  how  Jack  was  gettin — 

So,  Jack  he  was  a-workin  the  next  day  and 
she  come  out,  you  know, 

long  about  the  time  the  rest  of  ’em  come. 

So,  Jack  he  got  his  fiddle  out  and  he  played  it  just  three  times  as  long. 

She  kept  that  third  eye  open  to  watch  Jack. 

[Audience  laughter] 

She  knowed  she’d  be  killed. 

She  kept  that  eye  open. 

Atter  awhile,  Jack,  he  went  out  and 
turned  the  bull’s  horns  off 
and  got  his  bread  out 
and  got  his  milk  out 
and  he  eat. 

Turned  it  back  on  and  went  back  to  work. 

She  made  out  like  she  woke  up. 

She  took  off  and  went  to  the  house 
ha-rd  as  she  could  run. 

“Well,  now,  what  did  you  find  out?” 

Well,  she  said,  “He’s  a-gettin  his  milk  and  bread  out  of  that  bull’s  horns.” 
Said,  “That’s  the  way  he’s  a-livin.” 

Said,  “That’s  the  way  he’s  gettin  that.” 

“UhvWt! 

I’ll  fix  that. 

1 will  fix  that.” 

So  the  old  witch  got  sick. 

And  in  the  bed. 

And  they  tried  everthing. 

And  she  said,  “Got  to  have  a bull’s  melt.” 

Said,  “That’s  all  that'll  cure  me. 

All  that’ll  help.” 
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Well,  they  said,  “We’ll  just  get  you  one.” 


“Naw,  I’ve  got  to  have  Jack’s  bull. 

The  one  that  lays  around,  plays  around  Jack. 
I’ve  got  to  have  him.” 

“No-o-o,  we  can’t  kill  that  bull. 

Ja-ck  ’uld  be  plu- umb  up- set  and  a-ll , 
and  he  wouldn’t  work  anymore  a-t’all. 

We  just  couldn’t — ” 

“Well,  I just  got  to  have  that  bull’s  melt.” 

Well,  they  went  and  got  guns 

and  they  went  up  there  to  kill  him. 

And  the  old  bull  ’uld,  “BUU-UUUUUULLL!” 
and  run  off  and  get  in  the  woods  and  hide. 


So— 

Jack  he 

said,  “Now  only  way  you’ll  get  to  kill  that  bull 
is  for  me  to— 

“ You  to  catch  him 
and  hold  him 

and  let  me  knock  him  in  the  head.” 

Well,  he  went  back  and  told  the  old  bull, 
he  said,  “Now — 

the  old  witch  is  wantin  you  killed 
and  want  the  melt.” 

And  he  said,  “Now — 
nobody  can’t  catch  ye.” 

But  said,  “When  I — when  she  calls  you, 
you  come  and  let  her  catch  you.” 

And  said,  “I’ll  make  out  like  I’m  gonna  hit  you  in  the  head 
and  I’ll  bust  her  head.” 

Well, 

so  they  went  out  there 

and  she  got  her  some  salt  and  a little  bran. 

And  she  said,  “Soup,  buck!  Soup,  buck! 

Come  on,  buck! 

Soup,  buck!  Come  on,  buck! 

Soup,  buck!” 

HERE  COME  THE  BU-U-ULL 
BELLERIN  ALONG, 

“MUUUUUUH!” 
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And  Jack  he  had  this  big  old  hammer,  you  know. 


Old  bull  come  up  and  she  said — 
Jack  said,  “GRAB  HIM!” 


She  grabbed  him. 


Said,  “HOLD  ON  HIM! 

HOLD  ON  HIM! 

HOLD  ON  HIM  QUICK!”  Jack  said. 

AND  HE  FIRED  DOWN  AND  JUST  BUSTED  HER  HEAD  ALL  TO  PIECES. 


And  he  jumped  on  the  bull  and 
out  he  went. 

Rode  away. 


And — 

you  know,  he  killed  the  old  witch. 

So  he  just  rode  off  so  they  wouldn’t  hang  him. 

The  old  bull,  they’d  go  along  the  road 
and  Jack  ’uld  eat  from  the  bull’s  horns 

and  the  bull  ’uld  pick  grass  from  the  roadside. 


As  the  preceding  episode  illustrates,  Hicks  tends  to  enact  scenes  of 
dialogue  in  which  two  characters  confront  each  other,  and  he  flashes  his  story 
forward  in  time  and  space  from  one  such  scene  to  the  next.  Often  he  adopts 
the  dramatic  mode  altogether,  even  deleting  dialogue  tag  lines  in  his  perfor- 
mance of  the  characters’  conversations.  When  he  does  return  to  the  epic 
mode,  his  perspective  is  usually  that  of  an  objective  observer  who  seldom 
penetrates  the  consciousness  of  his  characters  to  reveal  their  thoughts  or  feel- 
ings. He  does  not  even  probe  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  tale’s  protagonist, 
Jack.  Dramatic  action  rather  than  introspective  insight  are  the  domain  of 
this  storyteller  and  his  brisk  narrative  tempo. 

The  old-time  musician  evokes  the  fiddle  music  heard  throughout  the 
episode  with  a similar  economy  of  effect.  Hicks  vocally  suggests  Jack’s  legato 
lullaby  by  prolonging  the  assonance  of  the  verb:  “he  pl-ayed  his  fiddle  till 
she  went  to  sleep.’’  In  addition,  during  Two-Eye’s  espial,  the  length  of  Jack’s 
second  fiddle  performance  is  conveyed  by  Hicks’s  reiteration:  “He  got  his 
fiddle  out  and  he  pl-ayed  just  twice  as  long.  Pl-ayed  the  fiddle  just  twice 
as  long.’  ’ The  storyteller  more  prone  to  delete  description  here  repeats  himself 
verbatim,  just  as  this  second  fiddle  tune  takes  “twice  as  long”  to  shut  Two- 
Eye’s  lids  in  sleep.  Thus,  the  texture  of  Hicks’s  telling  is  onomatopoetic; 
the  sound  of  his  speech  conveys  the  sense  of  his  story. 

Just  as  Jack’s  fiddling  is  extended  and  embellished  during  each  successive 
spying,  so  too  an  incremental  build  in  the  story’s  intensity  is  also  evident, 
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reflecting  the  teller’s  growing  involvement  with  his  tale.  For  instance,  when 
One-Eye  fails  to  discover  the  secret  of  Jack’s  nourishment,  she  is  called  a 
“little,  black — dog.”  Hicks  pauses  for  fully  three  seconds  before  pronounc- 
ing the  unexpected  denouncement,  “dog.”  Perhaps  he  first  considers  a harsh- 
er name  for  One-Eye,  possibly  “bitch,”  before  deciding  on  the  milder 
“dog.”  If  such  was  the  case,  then  the  context  of  taping  this  tale  for  a young 
woman  may  have  censored  his  witch’s  chastisement  of  her  cyclops-daughter. 
At  any  rate,  Hicks  builds  upon  this  punishment  in  the  Two-Eye  episode  which 
follows;  she  is  not  only  called  a “little,  black  dog”  but  is  also  “paddled  out 
good.”  Finally,  Three-Eye  is  warned  to  find  Jack’s  secret  or  else  the  witch 
“won’t  leave  no  hide  on  her.”  Such  a threat  focuses  increased  attention  on 
Three-Eye’s  attempt  “to  see  where  Jack  was  gettin  his  eats  at.”  Thus,  the 
teller  establishes  a mood  of  expectancy  for  his  climactic  spying  scene. 

In  a fairly  rare  revelation  of  a character’s  thoughts,  Hicks  offers  an  om- 
niscient insight  into  Three-Eye,  who  “knowed  she’d  be  killed  if  she  didn’t 
find  out.”  After  the  girl  watches  Jack  feeding  from  his  bull’s  horns,  “she 
made  out  like  she  woke  up.”  Hicks’s  performance  suggests  Three-Eye’s  feign- 
ed start;  he  blends  into  her  character  as  she  pretends  to  awaken  from  her 
musically  induced  slumber.  Such  strong  dramatization  of  character  continues 
throughout  the  episode  which  follows.  In  addition,  the  absence  of  a narrative 
perspective  postpones  insight  into  the  witch’s  plan  for  revenge  against  Jack 
and  his  bull,  thereby  promoting  suspense  and  a sense  of  drama.  As  in  a play, 
the  witch’s  intention  to  slaughter  Jack’s  bull  is  only  revealed  through  the 
character’s  dialogue  and  action  rather  than  through  the  foreknowledge  of 
an  omniscient  narrator.  Hicks  even  drops  the  use  of  tag  lines  to  specify  who 
is  speaking  in  this  highly  dramatic  vignette. 

In  the  subsequent  confrontation  scene  between  the  adversaries,  Hicks 
vocally  distinguishes  his  characters.  The  voice  Hicks  gives  the  witch  is  high- 
pitched  and  quick,  with  a sing-song,  chant-like  tempo:  “Soup,  buck!  Soup, 
buck!  Come  on,  buck!”  To  suggest  the  bull’s  heavy-footed  approach,  Hicks 
switches  into  a drawn-out  basso  profundo  which  is  heard  in  the  narrative 
description:  “Here  come  the  bu-u-ull,  bellerin  along,  ‘ MUUUUUUW.''  ” 
When  the  witch  grabs  hold  of  the  bull,  Hicks  conveys  Jack’s  excitement  with 
the  rapid  repetition  of  “Hold  on  him!  Hold  on  him!  Hold  on  him  quick!” 
The  deed  is  swiftly  accomplished  as  “Jack  fired  down  and  just  busted  her 
head  all  to  pieces.” 

Unlike  Chase’s  version  of  the  story,  where  the  counterplan  of  murdering 
the  witch  comes  from  the  bull,  in  Hicks’s  performance  the  idea  comes  from 
Jack  himself.  Nor  does  the  hero  express  any  feelings  of  remorse.  He  escapes 
on  the  bull  mainly  to  avoid  punishment:  “So  he  rode  off  so  they  wouldn’t 
hang  him.”  Jack  seems  to  forget  the  murder  as  soon  as  it  is  committed.  But 
Hicks  is  not  troubled  by  Jack’s  amorality.  He  treats  these  tales  as  fictions 
rather  than  fables;  he  is  interested  in  telling  an  amusing  adventure  story, 
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not  in  teaching  a moral  lesson.  In  Hicks’s  performance,  Jack  may  unflinch- 
ingly “bust  the  head”  of  his  adversary  and  then  continue  calmly  on  his 
way.  Yet,  there  remains  behind  no  corpse  to  bury,  as  the  storyteller’s  amus- 
ed tone  prevents  too  much  reality  from  intruding  upon  the  aura  of  fantasy 
in  which  his  tale  is  cloaked. 

Consequently  the  decapitated  witch  simply  puts  her  head  back  on,  brushes 
off  the  dust,  and  prepares  for  her  next  encounter  with  Hicks’s  undefeatable 
hero.  In  fact,  the  second  witch  who  awaits  Jack  in  this  tale  seems  to  be  none 
other  than  a reincarnation  of  this  first  witch,  who  refuses  to  play  dead  for 
very  long.  But  first  Jack  and  his  bull  take  to  the  open  road,  and,  for  a mo- 
ment, life  is  peaceful.  However,  such  stasis  cannot  last  for  long  in  a Stanley 
Hicks  Jack  Tale,  where  conflict  and  action  are  the  touchstones. 

One  evenin  gettin  re-al  late, 
re-al  late, 

the  old  bull  he  bellered  just  as  lo-ud  as  he  could  beller. 

“MU-U-U-UHH!" 

Pa-awed  the  ground. 

Bellered  and  pawed  the  ground. 

Jack  said,  “What’s  the  matter?” 

He  said,  “They’ve  another  bull  up  the  road 

and  I don’t  know  where  I can  lick  him  or  not.” 

And  he  said,  “If  he  kills  me,” 
he  said,  “you  cut  my  horns  off 

and  cut  a strop  a-all  the  way  down  my  back 
and  cut  my  tail  off.” 

And  he  said,  “You  can  whup  any  army  is.” 

He  said,  “All  you  have  to  do  is  just  say: 

‘Tie,  strop,  tie. 

Beat,  horns,  beat. 

Whip,  tail,  whip.’  ” 

And  he  said,  “They’ll  whip  any  army  is.” 


Well- 

Jack  he  went  on  up  the  road  and  here  come  that  o-old  big  bull  down  the  road 
a-blowin  and  a-pawin. 

Jack  he  dumb  a tree. 

And  they  fit  and  they  fit  and  they  fit. 

Finally  Jack’s  bull  killed  this  ’un. 

Jack  got  down  out  of  the  tree. 

And  he’d  crippled  Jack’s  bull  up  a little  bit. 

Got  down  out  of  the  tree  and 

sorta  washed  the  old  bull  off,  you  know, 
water  and  all. 
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Went  on  along  the  road  and 
laid  out  that  night,  you  know, 

and  he  got  up  the  next  mornin  and 

turned  the  horns  off  and  he  eat  his  milk  and  bread. 
And  the  old  bull  a-pickin  from  the  road. 


Went  on  up 

and  come  to  a pond  of  water. 

And  there  was  blue  blubbers  a-comin  up 
and  yeller  ’uns 

and  all  kinds  of  blubbers  comin  up  in  this  water. 

The  old  bull  he  pa-awed  the  ground. 

“MU-U-UUHH!  MU-U-UUHH!” 

He  pawed  the  ground. 

Jack  said,  “What’s  the  matter  now?” 

Oh,  he  said,  “They’ve  a big  p’inted  bull  up  the  road, 
spotted,  red  and  all  colors.” 

And  he  said,  “I  know  I can’t  lick  him.” 

And  he  said,  “Now  if  he  kills  me, 
you  do  what  I told  you.” 

Jack  said,  “Bedads,  all  right.” 

They  went  on  up  the  road  and  here  come  the  aw-fulest  old  bull  down  the  ro-ad 
a-bellerin  and  the  foam  a-flyin  out  of  his  mouth 
and  a-pawin  the  ground. 

Jack  dumb  a tree. 

Well,  they  fit  and  they  fit  and  they  fit. 

Fit  and  fit. 

Jack  was  a-wantin  to  get  down  and  help 
but  he  seed  he  couldn’t 

Finally, 
at  last, 

the  old  big  bull  killed  Jack’s. 

Well  — 

he  sit  up  in  that  tree  till  the  bull  left. 

He  got  down  out 

and  he  cut  his  horns  off 

skinned  him  a strop  of  his  tail  all  the  way  down  to  his  tail 
and  cut  his  tail  off  with  it. 

Rolled  it  up  and  put  it  under  his  arm. 
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During  this  episode  featuring  Jack’s  animal-helper,  Hicks  conveys  a 
stronger  characterization  of  the  bull  whose  cornucopia  has  nourished  the 
starving  boy.  As  Jack’s  bull  prophesies  meeting  his  first  challenger,  Hicks’s 
bellow  as  the  bull  is  mournful  and  plaintive.  The  story’s  action  is  typically 
compressed  so  that  Jack  and  his  bull  encounter  the  expected  challenger  im- 
mediately. The  ensuing  fight  to  the  death  is  reported  in  a brief  chant:  “They 
fit  and  they  fit  and  they  fit.’’  The  storyteller  offers  no  more  specific  account 
of  this  first  scene  of  mortal  combat. 

However,  Hicks’s  reticence  about  details  in  the  first  bull  battle  allows  for 
an  incremental  build  to  take  place  in  his  more  explicit  account  of  the  se- 
cond round.  Here  Jack’s  wounded  bull  reads  the  signs  in  water  “blubbers’’ 
which  foretell  his  future — yet  another  fight  from  which  he  will  not  emerge 
victoriously.  The  voice  Hicks  gives  to  Jack’s  bull  is  even  more  mournful  and 
resigned  than  it  had  been  the  day  before.  During  this  second  fight,  Hicks 
views  the  scene  from  above;  his  narrative  perspective  is  through  the  eyes 
of  Jack,  who  perches  in  a tree  for  safety:  “Jack  was  a-wantin  to  get  down 
and  help,  but  he  seed  he  couldn’t.”  As  had  been  predicted,  Jack’s  bull  is 
killed,  and  the  boy  follows  the  instructions  given  by  his  slain  comrade.  He 
then  continues  on  his  way  without  the  animal  helper  which  had  formerly 
sustained  him,  but  with  the  leather  strop,  horns,  and  tail  of  the  bull,  which 
purportedly  possess  the  power  to  “whup  any  army  is.” 

Hicks’s  picaresque  hero  now  enters  the  third  and  final  leg  of  his  travels. 
Although  deferred  for  a while  by  the  magical  bull,  Jack’s  lack  of  material 
means  still  persists.  It  was  this  lack  of  material  means  to  support  himself 
which  precipitated  his  journey  initially.  To  fulfill  his  lack,  Jack  ventures  in 
search  of  employment  and  immediately  arrives  at  the  home  of  yet  another 
witch.  This  time  the  boy  is  all  alone,  unbefriended,  with  only  the  magical 
remains  of  his  bull  to  assist  him.  It  is  in  this  final  segment  of  his  story  that 
Hicks  characterizes  his  hero  most  fully.  Jack  faces  his  final  test  in  this  adven- 
ture, an  initiation  into  manhood,  and  the  storyteller  therefore  accords  him 
more  attention,  more  of  the  respect  that  has  become  his  due. 

Laid  there  that  evenin,  night. 

And  went  on  the  next  mornin. 

Come  to  another  old  witch’s  house. 

And  knocked. 

Old  witch  come  out. 

She  said,  “WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT? 

WHAT  DO  YOU  GOT  UNDER  YOUR  ARM?” 

Oh,  he  said,  “Just — 

some  of  my  belongins  I’m  a-carryin.” 

He  said,  “Some  of  my  ’longins.” 

He  said,  “My  partner  got  killed,” 

and  he  said,  “I  just  carryin  some  of  his  belongins.” 
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Said,  “What  do  you  want  anyhow?” 


And  Jack  said,  “I  want  a job, 
get  me  some  clothes.” 

Said,  “My  clothes  is  gettin  aw- ful  bad. 
Said,  “I  need  some  clothes.” 


Well,  said,  “You  go  on  out 
and  up  on  the  hill,” 

and  said,  “you  can  go  to  work 
up  there.” 

And  said,  “I’ll  give  you  a little  something  to  eat  when  you  come  in 
and  all.” 


Jack  he  went  on  up. 

And  he  was  fixin  a fence. 

— She  had  a lot  of  sheep  and  cattle  and  stuff. — 
And  he  fixin  a fence  fer  her. 


Come  in 
that  night. 

And  so,  she  said,  “Now  you  got  to  go  back  the  next  mornin  and 
do  a-1-1  that  fence  around  there. 

A lot  to  do.” 

Jack  he  went  back  the  next  mornin, 
workin. 

He  looked  and  seed  her  comin 

and  looked  like  the  fire  was  ballin  out  of  her  eyes. 

She  come  up. 

She  said,  “What  do  you  want  this  mornin,  Jack? 

Sharp  or  shine? 

He  said,  “I’ll  take  sharp.” 

SHE  TOOK  A RUNNIN  GO  AND  KNOCKED  JACK  DOWN, 
A-STOMPIN  HIS  FACE  AND  HEAD 

AND  A-STOMPIN  HIM  ALL  TO  PIECES, 

ABOUT  TO  KILL  HIM. 

And  Jack  said,  “TIE,  STROP,  TIE! 

BEAT,  HORNS,  BEAT! 

WHIP,  TAIL,  WHIP!” 

They  tied  that  old  witch  up  and  they  was  just  about  to  kill  her. 
Said,  “What  do  you  want  now,  Jack?” 

He  said,  “I  want  a suit  of  clothes.” 
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Well,  said,  “Untie  me  and  you  can  have  a suit.” 


So  Jack  said,  “Untie,  strop, 
and  quit  beatin  horns, 
and  quit  whippin  tail.” 

They  untied  her. 

The  old  witch  was  just  about  beat  to  death. 

So— 

she  went  on  back  home. 

And  Jack  next  mornin  he  got  up  and  there  was  the  purtiest  suit  of  clothes  you  e-ver 
looked  at  a-hangin  on  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

“Weil,  now,” 

he  said  to  hisself. 

He  said,  “I  need  a good  horse  to  ride.” 

He  said,  “I  can’t  walk  fast  enough. 

I’ll  go  back  again.” 

So  he  eat  his  breakfast  and  went  on  back. 

And  he  was  a-workin  away,  a-workin  away, 
and  a-workin  away. 

’Bout  eleven-thirty  he  seed  her  a-comin. 

Oh,  the  fire  was  a-burnin  out  of  her  eyes. 

She  was  so  mad, 

looked  like  the  very  tormentin  fit. 

Come  on  up  and  she  said,  “Jack.” 

She  said,  “You’ve  licked  me  twice. 

This  is  one  time  you  ain’t  gonna  lick  me. 

Now  what  do  you  want?” 

“Eh-hh,”  he  said, 

“I  don’t  know.” 

SHE  TOOK  A RUNNIN  GO  AND  KNOCKED  HIM  DOWN, 

A-STOMPIN  HIM  AND  BEATIN  HIM, 

STOMPIN  HIM  AND  BEATIN  HIM. 

And  Jack  he  tried  to  talk 

AND  SHE’D  STOMP  HIM  RIGHT  IN  THE  MOUTH! 

Finally,  at  last,  he  said,  “TIE,  STROP,  TIE! 

BEAT,  HORNS,  BEAT! 

WHIP,  TAIL,  WHIP!” 

He  said,  “JUST  KEEP  A-WHIPPIN!” 

Tied  that  old  witch  up  and 
she  just  about  to  go. 

He  just  a- whippin  and  a-beatin. 
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Said,  “What  do  you  want  this  time,  Jack?” 


He  said,  “I  want  a nice  horse  and  saddle.” 

Said,  “Untie  me  and  you  can  have  it.” 

He  said,  “Nah,  I don’t  believe  you’ve  got  it.” 

“No,”  said,  “untie  me 
Ple-ase  untie  me.” 

He  said,  “Untie,  strop,  untie, 
and  quit  beatin,  horns, 
and  quit  whippin,  tail.” 

They  untied  her. 

Next  mornin  Jack  got  up  and  out  there  stood  the  fin-est  horse  you  e-ver  seed 

in  your  life 

and  nice  saddle  on  him. 

He  put  that  suit  of  clothes  on. 

Throwed  his  clothes  off. 

And  put  that  suit  of  clothes  on. 

Went  out  there  and  took  that  poke  of  gold  and  silver. 

And  got  on  that  horse 
and  he  spurred  him  up 

and  he  went  right  back  to  his  daddy  and  mama. 

And  the  last  time  I heard  any  tell  of  ’em, 
they  was  a-doing  real  well. 

And  that  was  the  last  of  that  ’un.  [Laughter.] 

That  was  a purty  good  ’un,  you  know. 

(Duration:  12  minutes,  17  seconds.) 

In  performance,  the  storyteller  portrays  this  second  witch  as  a hateful, 
cackling  crone.  As  in  the  case  of  the  first  witch,  Hicks  does  not  sustain  this 
vocal  quality  for  witch  number  two,  yet  his  initial  suggestion  of  her  manner 
of  speaking  conveys  the  woman’s  essential  characteristic.  She  is  mean,  and 
Jack  needs  to  be  alert. 

With  typical  directness,  Hicks  does  not  keep  his  audience  waiting  long 
for  the  witch’s  attack.  The  next  day,  while  Jack  is  on  the  job,  the  witch  quizzes 
him:  “What  do  you  want  this  mornin,  Jack?  Sharp  or  shine?’’  The  mean- 
ing of  this  enigmatic  question  is  not  explained  within  the  context  of  Hicks’s 
story.  However,  in  Chase’s  version,  the  witch  asks,  “What’ll  ye  take,  hard 
gripes  or  sharp  shins?’’  (Jack  Tales  27).  Perhaps  Hicks  misread  or 
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misunderstood  this  print  source,  for  his  version  of  the  challenge  is  limited 
to  “Sharp  or  Shine”  [Sharp  Shins?].  At  any  rate,  Hicks  hesitates  momen- 
tarily before  answering  in  the  character  of  Jack.  This  performance  pause 
suggests  that  the  hero  mulls  over  these  two  options  before  choosing  “Sharp.” 
What  he  selects  turns  out  to  be  a fast-paced  melee,  with  Jack  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  the  witch’s  blows. 

Hicks’s  account  of  each  of  the  three  fights  is  rapid-fire,  described  in  a 
formulaic  run  with  only  minor  variations  from  fight  to  fight:  “She  took  a 
runnin  go  and  knocked  Jack  down,  a-stompin  his  face  and  head,  and  a- 
stompin  him  all  to  pieces,  about  to  kill  him.”  But  Jack  utters  his  own  chant 
in  defense,  and  the  tide  of  the  verbal  battle  turns:  “Tie,  strop,  tie.  Beat, 
horns,  beat.  Whip,  tail,  whip.”  As  had  been  promised,  the  magical  remains 
of  the  bull  come  to  Jack’s  rescue,  beating  the  witch  at  her  own  game.  The 
voice  Hicks  gives  the  defeated  witch  after  each  contest  is  one  of  distress  as 
she  pleads:  “What  do  you  want,  Jack?  What  do  you  want?”  Jack  makes 
the  witch  promise  to  give  him  “a  poke  of  money”  before  ordering  the  leather 
strop,  horns,  and  tail  to  release  their  captive.  The  poor,  needy  mountain 
boy  thus  begins  to  liquidate  his  lack,  to  acquire  the  material  wealth  for  which 
he  started  his  quest  in  the  first  place. 

After  each  fight,  Hicks’s  narrative  leaps  ahead  in  time  to  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  Jack  discovers  the  booty  for  which  he  had  fought  the  witch.  Such 
temporal  compression  is  a characteristic  feature  of  Hicks’s  storytelling,  but 
prior  to  Jack’s  second  and  third  fights,  Hicks  provides  an  uncharacteristic 
glimpse  into  the  workings  of  his  hero’s  mind.  Before  the  second  fight,  Jack 
considers:  “Now  I don’t  believe  I can  make  it  without  a suit  of  clothes.” 
Before  the  third  fight:  “ ‘Well,  now,’  he  said  to  hisself.  He  said,  ‘I  need  a 
good  horse  to  ride.’  He  said,  ‘I  can’t  walk  fast  enough.  I’ll  go  back  again.’ 
Jack  ventures  back  to  work  with  a full  awareness  of  what  awaits  him — yet 
another  fight  with  the  witch.  By  revealing  this  omniscient  insight  into  Jack’s 
consciousness,  Hicks  at  last  throws  the  narrative  spotlight  upon  his  picaro 
hero,  who  has  gained  confidence  in  himself  and  in  the  demonstrated  power 
of  his  bull’s  strop,  horns,  and  tail. 

The  storyteller  employs  his  usual  incremental  repetition  as  he  describes 
the  several  fight  scenes,  building  to  a crescendo  with  the  third  and  final  strug- 
gle. Hicks’s  description  of  the  witch’s  anger  is  intensified:  “She  was  so  mad, 
looked  like  the  very  tormentin  fit.”  He  also  elaborates  in  greater  detail  upon 
this  fight.  Both  the  witch  and  Jack  inflict  and  suffer  more  punishment  than 
in  their  two  earlier  brawls.  Somewhat  unsympathetically,  Jack  allows  the 
horns  and  tail  to  “just  keep  a-whippin,”  even  though  the  old  witch  was  “just 
about  to  go.”  Hicks’s  plea  by  the  witch  begging  to  be  released  is  most 
beseeching:  “ Please  untie  me.” 

Hicks  then  brings  his  tale  to  a quick  conclusion  as  Jack  dresses  in  his 
new  suit,  takes  his  poke  of  money,  and  rides  off  astride  “the  finest  horse 
you  e-ver  seed  in  your  life.”  Jack’s  quest  comes  full  circle  as  he  returns  home 
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to  his  parents,  having  acquired  all  the  material  possessions  which  he  initial- 
ly lacked  and  for  which  he  had  set  out  on  his  journey.  Although  it  is  not 
Hicks’s  style  to  attach  a moral,  “Jack  and  the  Bull”  clearly  follows  the  form 
of  a bildungsroman  in  which  the  hero  successfully  completes  a rite  of  passage 
and  is  initiated  into  manhood. 

Hicks  wraps  up  his  tale  of  the  youthful  Jack’s  maturation  with  the  tradi- 
tional closing  frame:  “And  the  last  time  I heard  any  tell  of  ’em,  they  was 
a-doing  real  well.”  Although  he  repeated  these  old  tales  as  fictions,  as  enter- 
taining adventures  which  have  been  made  up,  he  still  uses  the  first-person 
pronoun  “I”  to  place  himself  in  the  world  of  the  tale  as  an  acquaintance 
of  Jack’s.  Such  a formulaic  closing  is  an  effort  to  convince  listeners  that  the 
storyteller  knows  firsthand  what  he  has  told.  This  framing  device  also  is  an 
attempt  to  make  Jack  a contemporary,  a neighbor  rather  than  a mythical 
creation. 

And  yet,  working  in  counterpoint  to  this  first-person  frame,  Hicks  vocal- 
ly signals  the  story’s  finish  with  his  customary  laughter.  This  distancing 
laughter  at  the  tale’s  conclusion  serves  to  remind  his  audience  that  the 
preceding  playlet  was,  in  fact,  unreal,  merely  an  amusing  drama  staged  by 
a gifted  word-wright.  Hicks’s  laughter  is  like  a signature  upon  his  creation. 
With  this  laughter,  Hicks  disengages  from  his  assumed  role  as  storyteller, 
becoming  one  with  the  audience  again.  He  will  then  willingly  tell  another 
tale,  or  just  as  willingly  relinquish  his  role  as  teller  and  instead  listen  to  a 
story  told  in  return  for  his. 

Hicks  also  passes  a final  judgment  on  “Jack  and  the  Bull,”  remarking, 
“That  was  a purty  good  ’un,  you  know.”  This  evaluation  indicates  his  en- 
joyment of  the  story  itself,  as  well  as  his  satisfaction  with  his  performance 
of  it.  Noting  “the  old  people’s  way”  of  tellingjack  Tales,  Hicks  had  remark- 
ed, “they  wanted  it  just  as  fun  as  they  could  get  it.”  Such  an  observation 
also  sums  up  the  tenor  of  Hicks’s  performance  style,  in  which  a pervasive 
tone  of  amusement  tempers  the  texture  of  his  storytelling. 

Conclusion 

From  Stanley  Hicks’s  perspective,  the  Jack  Tales  represented  fictional 
stories  which  have  been  “made  up,”  crafted  in  a way  similar  to  an  instrument- 
maker  fashioning  his  wooden  handicrafts  out  of  rough-hewn  lumber.  While 
the  storyteller  Marshall  Ward  seemed  to  regard  his  Jack  Tales  as  museum 
pieces,  historical  artifacts  which  can  be  collected  for  posterity  and  preserved 
in  print  (see  Chapter  3 of  my  dissertation),  Stanley  Hicks  regarded  his  tales 
as  a kind  of  barter,  comic  strips  which  could  be  swapped  in  an  open  market 
by  anyone  desiring  to  trade.  From  Hicks’s  viewpoint,  the  role  of  storyteller 
need  not  be  limited  to  persons  born  into  a regional  or  intra-family  heritage. 
Likewise,  a traditional  storyteller  need  not  be  limited  to  tales  inherited  from 
his  forebears;  he  is  free  to  expand  his  repertory,  gleaning  new  lore  from  other 
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oral  folk  sources  and  even  from  a print  collection  such  as  Richard  Chase’s 
The  Jack  Tales.  Stanley  Hicks  seemed  to  argue  that  storytellers  are  made  and 
that  the  art  of  storytelling  can  be  taught  by  a master  craftsman,  provided 
the  apprentice  is  willing  to  learn  the  tricks  of  the  tale-trade.  Hicks  regarded 
the  Jack  Tales  as  a continually  evolving  body  of  verbal  art.  He  believed  that 
the  fittest  tales  will  survive  the  passage  of  time,  but  each  new  era  must  also 
produce  new  tales  to  replenish  this  common  store  of  stories  as  vital  as  salt 
to  man’s  existence.  In  this  performance  portrait,  craftsman  Stanley  Hicks 
has  shown  how  such  narrative  creations  are  to  be  evoked  from  heritage, 
memory,  and  imagination. 
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Miss  Emily  and  Miss  Olive 
and  the  Legend  of  the  Devil’s  Hoof  Prints  of  Bath 

By  Roy  Armstrong  II 


Bath,  the  riverside  village  in  Beaufort  County  that  is  North  Carolina’s 
oldest  town,  is  the  setting  for  many  old  stories  and  legends.  Much  publiciz- 
ed tales  concern  the  career  of  William  Teach,  Blackbeard  the  Pirate,  who 
lived  nearby  and  whose  exploits  became  the  subject  of  a local  open  air  drama. 
Another  tale  concerns  the  great  minister  and  orator  George  Whitefield  of 
the  colonial  period.  According  to  it,  Whitefield  felt  that  the  people  of  Bath 
had  insulted  him'so,  following  Christ’s  injunction  in  Matthew  10:14,  he  sym- 
bolically took  off  his  shoes  and  shook  the  dust  of  the  town  from  them.  He 
then  delivered  a curse:  the  town  would  not  grow.1  The  population  of  the  town 
is  today  approximately  200,  just  what  it  allegedly  was  when  Whitefield 
delivered  his  curse. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  enduring  local  legends  of  Bath  is  the  story  of 
the  Devil’s  Hoof  Prints  left  from  the  disastrous  riding  accident  of  Jesse  Elliot 
in  1813.  Last  year  I visited  Mrs.  Emily  Padgett  and  Mrs.  Olive  Douglas, 
two  long-time  residents,  to  ask  them  again  about  that  story  and  their 
memories  of  the  legend. 

The  1939  WPA  state  guide  relates  the  following  story  about  the  Devil’s 
Hoof  Prints,  which  its  local  fieldworker  collected  as  the  story  of  the  ‘ ‘Magic 
Horse  Tracks”: 

Tradition  relates  that  on  Aug.  19,  1813,  Jesse  Elliot  rode  off  to  enter  his  horse  in  a Sun- 
day race.  When  warned  by  church  members  against  violating  the  Sabbath,  he  retorted: 
“I’ll  ride,  though  I ride  to  Hell.”  Here  he  was  thrown  and  killed  by  his  horse  whose 
hoofprints  supposedly  restore  themselves  when  covered  with  earth.2 


Roy  Armstrong  II  teaches  writing  and  literature  at  Beaufort  County  Community  College. 
He  holds  a doctorate  in  English  Education  from  the  University  of  Florida  and  has  directed 
cultural  journalism  projects  at  Beaufort  County  C.C.  and  Frederica  Academy  on  St.  Simons 
Island,  Georgia. 
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Emily  Padgett  remembers  as  a young  girl  seeing  strands  embedded  in  the  Elliot 
Pine  identified  as  the  remains  of  Elliot’s  red  hair.  Photograph  by  Roy  Armstrong, 
Bath,  March  1988. 


Other  variants  have  arisen  differing  in  their  explanations  for  Elliot’s  ride 
and  descriptions  of  its  tragic  ending,  but  they  all  agree  about  the  peculiar 
long-enduring  hoof  prints  left  by  his  mount.3 

One  local  version  emphasizes  Elliot’s  high  temper.  It  places  him  near 
Bath  on  a Saturday.  On  Sunday,  there  were  regularly  scheduled  horse  races 
on  Bath  Commons.  Some  say  that  he  argued  with  a man  named  Buckingame, 
another  horseman,  about  the  relative  speeds  of  their  two  stallions.  Perhaps 
inflamed  with  drink,  Elliot  became  incensed.  Elliot  challenged  Buckingame 
to  race  on  the  spot.  Buckingame  accepted.  Others  say  that  the  racing  of  horses 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Elliott’s  death.  One  variant  relates  that  Elliot  had 
a violent  and  terrible  row  with  his  wife.  Mad  with  rage,  he  leaped  on  his 
stallion  and  galloped  away. 
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Mrs.  Olive  Douglas  was  told  of  the  legend  of  the  Elliot  Pine  by  her  grandparents. 
Photograph  by  Roy  Armstrong,  Bath,  March  1988. 


Whatever  the  diabolical  impulse,  the  fiery,  red-headed  Elliot  spurred  his 
stallion  forward.  Seemingly  possessed,  the  big  horse  lunged  down  what  is 
now  Camp  Leach  Road,  several  miles  west  of  Bath,  but  then  inexplicably 
veered  from  the  road  and  crashed  into  a pine  tree,  killing  horse  and  rider. 
According  to  the  legend,  Elliot’s  horse  left  thirteen  hoof  prints,  leading  to 
the  tree  of  death,  which  still  can  be  seen. 

Were  Elliot  and  his  steed  possessed  by  Satan?  To  this  day,  some  people 
in  Bath,  like  Mrs.  Padgett  and  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Douglas,  say  that  they 
were.4  They  remember  the  old,  old  stories  about  the  doomed  Elliot,  and  they 
have  seen  the  bizarre  phenomena  associated  with  the  hoof  prints. 

Mrs.  Emily  Padgett,  age  85,  and  Mrs.  Olive  Douglas,  age  93,  are  residents 
of  Douglas  Crossroads,  known  in  Bath  as  simply  “The  Crossroads.”  Mrs. 
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Douglas’s  late  husband  Edgar  built  the  first  house  on  the  corner  over  65 
years  ago.  To  this  day  “The  Crossroads’’  bears  the  Douglas  family  name. 
Miss  Emily  and  Miss  Olive  are  matriarchs  of  Bath. 

As  young  girls  over  eight  decades  ago,  they  grew  up  on  the  stories  told 
to  them  by  their  parents  and  grandparents  about  the  strange  death  of  Elliot. 
They  saw  the  hoof  prints  and  witnessed  the  eerie  things  that  happened  to 
them.  One  remembers  the  pine  tree  where  embedded  strands  of  red  hair, 
long  rotted  away,  marked  the  scene  of  Elliot’s  death  crash.  They  are  impor- 
tant bearers  of  this  fascinating  local  legend. 

Mrs.  Padgett’s  home  is  a two-story  frame  farmhouse,  like  so  many  in 
the  Bath  area.  The  living  room  and  dining  room  are  downstairs,  the  kitch- 
en in  the  back,  and  the  sleeping  quarters  upstairs.  Although  her  home  is 
very  old,  it  has  been  kept  up  very  well.  It  is  painted  gray,  the  trim  white. 
Its  traditional  front  porch  has  a separate  “shed”  roof.  There  are  a swing 
and  rocking  chairs  on  the  porch.  The  grass  lawn  is  well  kept.  It  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  house  and  grounds  that  Miss  Emily’s  tastes  dictate. 

On  the  day  of  my  visit,  Mrs.  Padgett  received  me  into  her  home.  She 
is  a tall  and  very  slim  lady,  with  Roman  nose,  thin  lips,  and  merry  eyes. 
She  steps  sprightly,  with  a marvelously  controlled  energy.  She  welcomes  as 
much  with  the  animated  motion  of  her  hands  and  arms  as  with  her  voice. 
Her  demeanor  is  a rare  combination  of  dignity,  warmth,  and  friendliness. 

Mrs.  Douglas  is  the  foil  to  Mrs.  Padgett.  A larger  lady,  she  was  sitting 
quietly  in  a rocker.  She  does  not  move  much  and  is  less  animated  in  man- 
ner. She  has  a strong  oval  face.  Her  dark  eyes  fix  on  the  visitor,  for  a very 
long  moment,  before  she,  somewhat  enigmatically,  smiles  in  greeting.  She 
thinks  long  and  carefully  before  she  speaks.  When  she  does  speak,  she  is 
confident  and  strong-voiced.  But  she  appreciates  humor;  she  laughs  hearti- 
ly at  funny  memories  from  the  long  past.  Laughing,  the  first  thing  she  said 
to  me  when  she  saw  my  camera  was,  “Oh,  don’t  take  my  picture!” 

I asked  the  ladies  how  they  had  heard  about  the  story.  Their  parents  and 
grandparents  had  told  them  about  the  death  of  Elliot.  The  grandparents 
of  the  ladies  lived  about  equidistant  from  the  tracks,  Mrs.  Padgett’s  on  Camp 
Leach  Road,  Mrs.  Douglas’s  on  Woolard’s  Pond  Church  Road.  So,  as  young 
girls  going  back  and  forth  visiting,  they  passed  the  scene  many  times.  Rock- 
ing easily  in  her  chair,  Mrs.  Douglas  told  me  what  she  remembers  about 
the  story. 

“I  don’t  remember  it  as  being  the  devil’s  hoof  prints,”  she  said.  “The 
old  folks  that  I heard  about  it  from,  they  called  it  the  Elliot  pine.”  Mrs. 
Douglas  paused  and  then  smiled.  “They  really  called  it  the  EL-IT  pine  and 
the  EL-IT  hoof  prints!” 

Leaning  forward,  Mrs.  Padgett  asked,  “Olive,  was  he  thrown  up  on  that 
tree?  Was  that  what  killed  him!” 
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Emily  Padgett  (right)  points  out  the  scene  of  the  mysterious  hoof  prints  to  Vi- 
vian Shackleford  (1)  and  Betty  Cochran,  Bath,  N.C.,  April  1982. 


Mrs.  Douglas  thought  for  a moment,  then  replied,  “Now,  they  told  me 
that  he’d  had  a fuss  with  his  wife.  She  wanted  him  to  go  to  church,  and 
he  wanted  to  go  to  the  races.  And  he  left  home  mad  and  was  racing  his  race.’’ 

I asked  Mrs.  Douglas  if,  as  a girl,  she  had  heard  that  the  place  was 
haunted. 

She  answered  quickly,  “Oh,  yes.  The  youngins  used  to  say  that  you  might 
see  Elliot  there.  We  were  careful  not  to  go  by  there  after  dark.” 

“Olive,”  asked  Mrs.  Padgett,  “do  you  remember  the  pine  tree?” 

“I  don’t  remember  the  pine.  But  I know  that  those  horsetracks  were 
there!” 

Turning  to  Mrs.  Padgett,  I asked  her  what  she  remembered  most  about 
the  story. 

She  laughed  and  said,  “I’ve  always  been  told  that  Elliot  stopped  at  my 
grandfather  Caleb  Anderson  Cutler’s  house  the  morning  of  that  day  that 
he  was  killed!  Elliot  was  mad,  and  he  said  he’d  win  that  race  or  go  to  hell!” 

I asked  Mrs.  Padgett  about  strange  phenomena  associated  with  the  tracks. 

“When  we  were  young,  we’d  put  stakes  down  there  in  the  tracks.  The 
next  day  we’d  go  down  there  and  they  were  gone.  The  tracks  were  in  a pine 
thicket,  and  the  pine  straw  would  fall  around  just  as  if  it  were  a bird’s  nest. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  track,  the  center  of  the  thing  would  be  just  the  sandy 
bottom. 

“At  first  you  could  see  the  hoof  prints.  But  then  one  person  had  his  hog 
pen  there.  They  said  the  hogs  would  not  eat  corn  over  those  tracks,  but  they’d 
eat  all  around  it.  And  the  birds  the  same  way.  You  could  scatter  bird  seed 
around  there,  and  they  would  not  eat  it  out  of  those  tracks.” 
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Mrs.  Douglas  remembered  the  tracks  similarly:  ‘ ‘We  could  go  out  there — 
going  to  and  from  granddaddy’s — and  put  trash  in  the  tracks.  And  you’d 
come  back  the  next  day  and  [it] ’d  be  gone!” 

I asked  Mrs.  Padgett  about  the  depth  of  the  tracks.  ‘‘They  were  deeper 
when  I first  saw  them  than  they  were  the  last  time  I saw  them,  and  that 
was,  I reckon,  60  years  apart.  Sixty  years  ago,  maybe  some  of  them  were 
six  to  eight  inches  deep.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  story  is  the  Elliot  pine,  which 
no  longer  exists.  Mrs.  Padgett  remembers  it  well:  ‘‘In  about  1911  or  1912, 
I remember  seeing  Elliot’s  red  hairs  on  that  tree  before  it  fell  and  rotted 
away.  The  tree  has  been  down  for  years.  One  side  of  the  tree  rotted  and 
fell  off.  The  other  half  stayed  there  for  years  and  years  and  years.  Finally 
it  all  rotted  away.” 

‘‘But  you  do  remember  seeing  the  red  hairs  in  the  tree?”  I asked. 

Without  hesitation,  Mrs.  Padgett  replied  in  a strong  voice,  ‘‘Yes,  I definite- 
ly do  remember!” 

After  our  talk  about  the  Devil’s  hoof  prints  and  the  Elliot  pine,  Mrs. 
Padgett  served  us  tea  and  cake.  Our  conversation  drifted  to  more  ordinary 
subjects,  such  as  the  activities  of  mutual  friends.  These  ladies  are,  I realiz- 
ed, stable,  intelligent,  honest,  and  not,  definitely  not,  gullible.  And,  thus, 
for  me  their  stories  about  that  long  ago  legend  of  the  Devil’s  hoof  prints 
and  the  Elliot  pine  were  inescapably  convincing. 

Now,  people  who  haven’t  lived  in  Bath,  or  spent  much  time  there,  or 
talked  to  someone  like  Miss  Emily  or  Miss  Olive  would  probably  scoff  at 
the  story  of  the  Devil’s  hoof  prints  and  the  Elliot  pine.  But  these  folks  haven’t 
been  down  to  Bath  when  the  red  sun  sets  on  a still  fall  night  silhouetting 
the  old  buildings,  the  tobacco  barns,  the  farmhouses  against  the  red,  orange, 
and  pink  falling  sky.  They  haven’t  heard  the  sounds  of  twilight  commence — 
the  ropes  clanging  against  the  metal  masts  of  the  anchored  sailboats,  the 
sea  birds  dark  against  the  still  crimson  sky  screaming  their  tales,  the  wind 
baying  through  the  tall  pines,  oaks,  and  gums. 

And  when  night  falls  and  the  moon  rises  and  plays  in  and  out  among 
the  clouds  and  the  big  dogs  begin  rambling  and  barking  and  howling  in 
the  pine  thickets,  they  haven’t  gone  down  Camp  Leach  Road  and  looked 
across  a moon-lit  field,  now  high  with  grass,  into  the  massive  pines  and  oaks, 
where  a mad  horseman  had  a violent,  fatal  rendezvous  with  the  devil.  No, 
they  haven’t  done  that. 
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Notes 


1.  The  Frank  C.  Brown  Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore , I,  ed.  by  Paul  Brewster  and  others 
(Durham,  NC:  Duke  University  Press,  1953),  “The  Curse  on  Bath,”  p.  691. 

2.  North  Carolina:  The  WPA  Guide  to  the  Old  North  State  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1939),  p.  553. 

3.  I have  heard  variants  told  in  the  Bath  area  including  these  different  motifs.  The  Brown 
Collection , I,  pp.  641-42,  prints  a tale  “Riding  His  Horse  to  Hell,”  which  does  not  name  Elliot, 
but  mixes  the  motifs  of  arguing  with  wife,  whiskey,  ill-temper,  racing,  and  the  horse  veering 
into  a tree.  Stith  Thompson,  who  compiled  the  oral  narratives  in  The  Brown  Collection , categorizes 
it  with  “Tales  of  Magic.” 

4.  I interviewed  Emily  Padgett  and  Olive  Douglas  at  their  home  in  Bath,  March  1988.  Cita- 
tions are  from  a taperecording  of  that  interview,  which  I have  in  my  files. 
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Reviews 


North  Carolina  Quilts.  Edited  by  Ruth  Haislip  Roberson.  Chapel  Hill:  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Press,  1988.  Pp.  ix  + 214,  foreword,  preface,  introduc- 
tion, notes,  bibliography,  index,  note  on  the  authors,  136  color  photographs. 
$17.50  paper. 

Reviewed  by  Judith  A.  Shulimson. 

Quilts  are  powerful  symbolic  objects  which  continue,  even  in  this  cynical 
age  of  mass  production,  impersonal  technology,  and  instant  tradition,  to  evoke 
associations  of  warmth,  home,  family,  and  community.  Quilts  also  have  the 
power  to  speak  to  us  about  the  women  who  created  objects  that  so  eloquent- 
ly embody  aspects  of  female  experience,  principles  of  aesthetics  and  design, 
and  dimensions  of  regional  and  ethnic  identity.  Presenting  a sample  of  quilts 
from  the  early  1800s  through  1975,  North  Carolina  Quilts  is  an  ambitious  book 
which  grew  out  of  an  even  more  ambitious  project,  the  documentation  of 
over  10,000  quilts  throughout  the  state.  A focus  on  the  quilt  heritage  of  one 
particular  state  and  a recognition  of  the  importance  of  quilts  both  as  cultural 
documents  and  expressions  of  individual  creativity  have  made  this  beautifully 
photographed  volume  a useful  addition  to  the  literature  on  quilts  and 
quiltmaking. 

The  North  Carolina  Quilt  Project,  established  in  1985  by  members  of 
North  Carolina’s  quiltmaking  guilds,  provided  the  context  for  the  collec- 
tion and  documentation  of  the  quilts  in  this  book.  Staff  members  and 
volunteers  associated  with  the  project  held  seventy-five  “quilt  documenta- 
tion days”  throughout  the  state.  Held  over  a fourteen-month  period,  these 
days  became  community  events  attracting  thousands  of  people  eager  to  share 


Judith  Shulimson  teaches  anthropology  at  Nova  University.  She  is  the  former  director  of  the 
Center  for  Jewish  Studies  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville  and  of  the  Macon 
County  Folk  Artists  in  the  Schools  program. 
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their  family’s  quilts  and  the  stories  associated  with  them.  In  the  initial  in- 
terview, volunteers  collected  information  about  the  quilt  owners  and 
quiltmakers.  Each  quilt  had  its  own  story,  and  these  interviews  were  open- 
ended  enough  to  allow  quilt  owners  to  tell  that  story.  Next,  another  volunteer 
identified  the  pattern  of  the  quilt,  and  the  quilt  was  hung  on  a frame  so 
the  photographer  could  take  color  slides  and  black-and-white  prints.  Next, 
a documenter  collected  detailed  information  about  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  quilt.  Finally,  the  quilt  was  given  a cloth  label  with  an  identifying 
number. 

The  documentation  process  successfully  drew  upon  the  symbolic  power 
of  quilts  to  represent  family  and  community  traditions.  Local  response  to 
the  quilt  documentation  days  was  overwhelming — project  organizers  expected 
to  document  five  thousand  quilts  and  ended  up  with  twice  that  amount.  The 
eagerness  of  quilt  owners  to  tell  the  story  of  their  quilts,  and  the  receptiveness 
of  volunteers  to  those  stories  led  project  staff  and  volunteers  to  report  that 
while  the  process  was  much  more  time-consuming  than  they  ever  expected, 
it  was  also  more  rewarding.  Richly  detailed  information  emerged  from  the 
interactions  between  quilt  owners  and  volunteers,  details  which  are  particular- 
ly evident  in  the  notes  accompanying  the  photographs  of  over  one  hundred 
of  the  quilts  documented  by  the  project. 

The  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  the  texture  of  these  details.  The 
photographs  of  quilts  appear  with  information  about  the  physical  details, 
such  as  size,  material,  number  of  stitches  per  inch,  as  well  as  personal  nar- 
ratives about  the  place  of  the  quilt  in  the  lives  of  the  quilt  owners  and 
quiltmakers.  (These  notes,  however,  were  not  consistent  throughout  the  book. 
The  number  of  stitches  per  inch,  for  example,  was  only  cited  for  the  first 
few  quilts.)  The  addition  of  photographs  of  the  quiltmakers,  taken  around 
the  time  when  the  quilts  were  made,  brings  an  individual  presence  to  our 
encounter  with  these  quilts — a presence  which  is  usually  missing  in  most 
presentations  of  quilts  as  objects  of  historical  relevance. 

However,  because  North  Carolina  Quilts  does  focus  on  quilts  as  products 
rather  than  on  the  process  of  quiltmaking,  the  essays  which  make  up  the 
book  and  the  notes  supplementing  photographs  do  not  always  seem  to 
recognize  that  completed  quilts  are  only  one  component  of  a complex  in- 
teraction taking  place  between  the  artist,  her  own  creative  process,  her 
material  and  technical  expertise,  her  collaborators  in  the  case  of  a quilting 
group,  and  the  audience  for  her  work. 

The  documentation  project,  while  successful  in  many  ways,  fell  short  of 
its  goal  of  representing  the  diversity  of  quilts  and  quiltmakers  in  North 
Carolina  because  the  collection  process  was  self-selecting.  Even  though  pro- 
ject organizers  asked  that  all  kinds  of  quilts,  plain  and  fancy,  be  brought 
for  documentation,  family  pride  might  influence  quilt  owners  to  select  only 
their  “best”  quilts.  In  addition,  organizers  recognized  the  limitations  of  a 
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one-day  event  held  in  a central  location.  In  her  preface,  editor  Ruth  Haislip 
Roberson  acknowledges  that  the  location,  weather,  time  of  year,  and  local 
publicity  influenced  who  brought  quilts  for  documentation.  The  project  also 
had  difficulty  reaching  minority  populations  in  the  state  as  well  as  the  elderly, 
the  handicapped,  the  poor,  and  those  unable  to  drive  to  the  central  location. 

Creating  a book  from  this  documentation  project  presented  its  own  dif- 
ficulties. Describing  the  process  of  writing  the  book,  Roberson  suggests  that 
bringing  order  to  a group  experience  involving  the  entire  state,  thousands 
of  quilts,  and  hundreds  of  volunteers  is  something  like  making  a quilt — 
“taking  the  separate  pieces  and  putting  them  together  to  show  the  pattern 
that  develops  as  one  piece  is  set  against  another”  (xi).  In  a sense  the  book 
does  resemble  the  piecing  of  a quilt:  each  chapter  is  really  a separate  essay, 
a separate  piece  of  cloth.  However,  what  seems  to  be  missing  is  the  final 
quilting  itself:  the  collaborative,  collective  stitching  together  of  all  the  con- 
stituent parts  where  the  whole  becomes  something  greater  than  the  sum  of 
its  parts.  The  stated  goal  of  the  book  was  to  give  attention  to  individual  quilts 
and  their  makers  while  placing  each  quilt  “in  its  context,  both  in  the  state’s 
history  and  in  the  world  of  the  woman  who  made  it”  (xvi).  However,  the 
context  of  the  documentation  project  is  ignored,  and  it  is  not  clear  how  the 
quilts  featured  in  the  book  were  chosen  from  among  the  thousands 
documented.  In  addition,  the  essays  seem  only  loosely  related  to  each  other. 
The  organization  of  chapters  varies  from  a chronological  structure,  to  an 
emphasis  on  purposes  and  contexts  of  production  and  distribution,  or  a focus 
on  different  elements  of  design. 

In  the  introduction,  Kathryn  Fender  Sullivan  describes  quiltmaking  in 
North  Carolina  as  evolving  from  a leisure  pastime  of  privileged  women  to 
an  activity  of  women  of  the  middle  class,  and  only  later  becoming  a necessi- 
ty for  poor  women.  This  apparent  case  of  a traditional  folk  art  filtering  down 
from  the  elite  to  the  folk  can  be  explained  in  a variety  of  ways.  As  project 
organizers  admitted,  their  collection  was  incomplete  and  lacked  representa- 
tion from  African-American,  Native  American,  and  other  minority  popula- 
tions. Of  the  older  quilts  left  available  for  documentation,  only  quilts  which 
were  rarely  used  would  have  survived.  Only  the  wealthier  families  could  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  time  and  materials  necessary  to  produce  a fancy  quilt 
like  those  featured  in  Chapter  Two,  “Chintz  Applique  Quilts,”  by  Ellen  Field- 
ing Eanes,  or  even  the  plainer,  applique  quilts  described  in  Chapter  Three, 
“Garden  Variety  Quilts,”  by  Erma  Hughes  Kirkpatrick.  And  some  middle 
class  families  might  have  been  able  to  set  aside  a quilt  for  “company”  or 
for  display,  carefully  removed  before  sleeping.  Many  quilts,  however,  were 
worn  out  and  used  up. 

The  distinctive  style  of  African-American  quilts  was  included  but  not 
acknowledged  in  Chapter  Six,  “Crazy  Quilts:  Quiet  Protest,”  by  Sue  Barker 
McCarter.  Quilts  obviously  demonstrating  elements  similar  to  those  earlier 
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attributed  to  African-American  quilts  (“a  melange  of  patterns  within  the 
same  quilt,  the  use  of  compositional  elements  in  a variety  of  sizes,  and  a 
preference  for  bright  colors  ...  [where]  randomness  becomes  a seemingly  pur- 
poseful design  element”  [5])  were  later  described  by  a different  writer  as 
emerging  ‘‘during  the  1800’s,  seemingly  from  sources  unknown  even  at  the 
time”  (161). 

Other  essays  were  more  inclusive.  Chapter  One,  “Making  Do,”  by  Joyce 
Joines  Newman,  a graduate  of  the  master’s  program  of  the  Curriculum  in 
Folklore  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  establishes  the  relationship  be- 
tween quiltmaking  and  other  historical  developments  in  the  state,  such  as 
the  textile  industry,  which  determined  the  availability  of  fabric  and  thread. 
Newman  closes  her  essay  with  the  caution  that  “an  awareness  of  the  general 
historical  context  of  quiltmaking  must  be  supplemented  by  detailed  studies 
of  regions,  communities,  families,  and  individuals  if  the  real  history  of  the 
state’s  heritage  of  quilts  is  to  be  understood”  (35).  Chapter  Four,  “Pieced 
and  Plentiful,”  by  Kathryn  Fender  Sullivan,  focuses  on  the  most  common 
type  of  quilt.  Sullivan  explains  that  pieced  quilts  were  popular  because  their 
construction  used  the  same  skills  necessary  for  sewing  clothing  and  because 
piecing  was  a practical  use  of  leftover  material.  Moreover,  “the  act  of  cut- 
ting and  sewing  together  more  or  less  uniform  little  pieces  of  cloth  may  have 
served  to  counteract  the  harried  nature  of  daily  life”  as  women  “found  an 
opportunity  to  sit  down  and  perform  a relaxing,  repetitive  task  ...  [which] 
restored  a sense  of  order  to  life.  It  provided  a retreat  into  an  arranged,  quiet 
world  when  there  may  have  been  no  other  way  to  find  this”  (99). 

North  Carolina  Quilts  does  give  attention  to  the  place  of  quilting  in  the  life 
of  the  quiltmaker,  who  was  also  a woman  living  in  a particular  place  and 
time.  The  use  of  personal  narratives  and  family  stories,  as  well  as  written 
sources,  such  as  diaries  and  letters,  provides  primary  materials  for  research 
in  women’s  history  and  women’s  culture.  The  focus  on  quilts  made  in  the 
various  regions  of  one  state  illustrates  dimensions  of  regional  and  ethnic  iden- 
tity and  makes  the  book  valuable  to  those  interested  in  regional  studies.  The 
limitations  imposed  by  the  collection  process  itself — low  minority  quiltmaker 
representation,  primarily  middle-class  orientation,  and  a preference  by 
owners  for  “pretty”  quilts — raise  important  issues  in  the  field  of 
folklore/folklife  study  and  provide  a stimulus  for  productive  discussion  be- 
tween folklorists  and  others  who  are  interested  in  traditional  folk  art  forms 
and  processes,  women’s  culture,  and  regions  of  the  southern  U.S. 
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Signs  and  Wonders:  Outsider  Art  Inside  North  Carolina.  By  Roger  Manley.  Pp.  xiii 
+135,  foreword,  introduction,  illustrations,  biographies,  selected  bibliography, 
exhibition  checklist.  Raleigh:  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  1989. 
Distributed  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  Paperback,  large  for- 
mat, $19.95. 

Reviewed  by  Joey  Brackner. 

Roger  Manley’s  Signs  and  Wonders:  Outsider  Art  Inside  North  Carolina  was  first 
designed  as  an  exhibit  catalog  to  accompany  the  excellent  outsider  art  show 
of  the  same  name  which  has  appeared  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Art,  the  Hickory  Museum  of  Art,  and  the  St.  John’s  Museum  in  Wilm- 
ington. Manley’s  exhibit  catalog  can  easily  stand  alone  as  a book.  In  this 
case,  it  is  a book  about  the  varied  and  controversial  world  of  the  “outsider” 
artist,  a most  curious  turf  where  art  dealers  and  art  historians  deposit  the 
responsibility  of  interpretation  upon  the  shoulders  of  folklorists  who,  in  turn, 
also  shrink  away  from  the  task. 

Robert  Steele  in  his  Introduction  sidesteps  a definition  of  this  art  based 
upon  its  own  characteristics,  but  admits  that  the  definition  of  “outsider” 
art  is  its  exclusion  from  the  “sanctioned  mainstream  of  the  art  world”  (ix). 
The  works  include  sculpture  in  wood  and  concrete,  multi-media  en- 
vironments, found  object  sculptures,  and  painting,  all  by  “untrained  ar- 
tists.” Manley  in  the  catalog’s  main  text  examines  the  process  of  creating 
these  works  as  well  as  the  function  of  this  kind  of  art  in  the  world  of  its 
creators. 

The  exhibit  catalog  is  well  illustrated  and  also  includes  the  work  of  out- 
sider artists  who  are  not  in  the  museum  show.  There  is  a deliberate  attempt 
to  show  as  much  art  as  possible  in  the  contexts  of  environments  inside  and 
outside  of  the  home.  The  many  photos,  old  and  contemporary,  of  the  artists 
themselves  complement  Manley’s  focus  on  the  people  and  their  individual 
circumstances.  The  exhibition,  as  well  as  the  catalog/book,  focuses  primari- 
ly on  living  artists.  Artists  in  the  exhibition  include  Herman  Bridgers,  Almet- 
ta  Brooks,  Vernon  Burwell,  Raymond  Coins,  Minnie  Evans,  Hermon  Fin- 
ney, Harold  Garrison,  Rev.  Russell  Gillespie,  Annie  Hooper,  James  Harold 
Jennings,  Clyde  Jones,  Rev.  McKendree  Long,  William  Owens,  Leroy  Per- 
son, Vollis  Simpson,  Arthur  Spain,  Quinton  Stephenson,  Arliss  Watford  and 
Jeff  Williams.  Many  other  artists  are  included  in  the  book’s  biography 
section. 


Joey  Brackner  directs  the  folklife  program  of  the  Alabama  Council  for  the  Arts.  He  has  done 
important  research  on  Southern  pottery  and  graveyard  landscape  traditions. 
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At  one  point,  Manley  maintains  that  outsider  art  is  not  exotic  enough 
to  attract  the  attention  of  anthropologists  (4).  Interestingly,  his  two  essays, 
which  make  up  most  of  the  text  of  Signs  and  Wonders , conform  beautifully  to 
the  anthropological  dichotomy  of  ethnology  and  ethnography.  The  first  essay, 
“Seed  and  Shadow:  The  Functions  of  Outsider  Art,’’  seeks  to  explain  the 
creation  of  this  art  through  comparisons  among  the  many  artists  involved. 
Here  Manley  articulates  a theory  that  basically  says  that  much  of  this  art 
is  a response  to  a traumatic  situation  in  the  artist’s  life.  The  compulsions 
to  hard  work  that  these  individuals  obviously  have  are  altered  or  redirected, 
in  an  effort  to  regain  control  of  their  lives  through  widespread  recognition 
of  their  art  or  occasionally  to  create  a private,  sometimes  secret,  master- 
piece for  their  own  gratification.  These  efforts  reflect  several  categories  of 
human  experience,  especially  ethnic  identity,  political  commentary,  and 
religious  inspiration.  The  second  essay,  “Signs  and  Wonders:  Outsider  Art 
in  North  Carolina,”  is  more  ethnographic  and  descriptive.  He  describes 
techniques  and  media  often  with  comparisons  to  well-known  outsider  art- 
ists from  other  states. 

For  me,  the  importance  of  Signs  and  Wonders  is  Manley’s  effort  to  focus 
on  what  the  art  means  to  the  artists  within  their  world.  This  fact  is  reinforc- 
ed by  vignettes  narrated  throughout  the  text,  generous  footnotes,  and  the 
biographical  section  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Manley  succeeds  in  humaniz- 
ing a hotly  debated  subject  and  redirecting  our  attention  to  where  it  should 
be — on  the  creators  of  this  art.  At  the  beginning  of  his  first  essay,  Manley 
describes,  in  a critical  tone,  the  reluctance  of  folklorists  to  deal  with  “out- 
sider” art  (6).  His  efforts,  however,  will  in  the  end  aid  many  of  us  folklorists 
who  are  not  hostile  toward  the  notion  of  investigating  “outsider”  art,  but 
who  simply  lack  the  models  and  framework  with  which  to  work. 
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This  issue  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  marks  the  of- 
ficial end  of  1989  memberships  in  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Society.  Members  who  have  not  paid  dues  for  1990  will  receive 
renewal  notification  soon. 
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An  Introduction  to  Essays 
from  the  1989  Society  Student  Contest 

By  Lynn  Moss  Sanders 


Each  year  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  and  the  Appalachian  State 
University  Foundation  sponsor  a contest  for  studies  by  college  and  graduate 
students  of  North  Carolina  folklife  or  of  folklore  in  literature.  The  contest 
prizes  are  named  for  two  longtime  members  of  the  Society  and  noted  North 
Carolina  folklorists,  W.  Amos  “Doc”  Abrams  and  the  late  Cratis  D. 
Williams.  The  essays  from  the  1989  contest  collected  in  this  issue  of  the  North 
Carolina  Folklore  Journal  cover  topics  and  methods  that  would  have  especially 
pleased  Professors  Abrams  and  Williams. 

I enjoyed  serving  as  judge  for  the  1989  student  essay  contest.  The  entries 
reflected  the  diversity  of  North  Carolina  folklore  and  the  strong  academic 
folklore  programs  in  our  state.  The  two  prize-winning  essays  were  particularly 
interesting,  well  researched,  and  well  written. 

The  Abrams  Prize  winner  as  best  undergraduate  entry,  “The  Looneaters: 
Foodways  and  Change  on  Harkers  Island”  by  Laura  Feather,  provides  a 
detailed  discussion  of  folklife  on  Harkers  Island  in  Carteret  County,  North 
Carolina.  Ms.  Feather  discusses  local  foodways  in  general,  but  concentrates 
on  the  cultural  significance  of  loon  stew  or  “Harkers  Island  Turkey.”  Her 
paper  is  an  insightful  look  at  a traditional,  though  now  illegal,  dish,  and 
the  place  it  holds  as  a source  of  anecdotes  and  identity  for  the  Ca’e  Bankers, 
local  residents  who  moved  from  the  Cape  Lookout  area  because  of  hurricanes 


Lynn  Moss  Sanders,  the  newly  elected  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society,  holds 
the  Ph.D.  in  English  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  where  she  completed  a concen- 
tration in  folklife  studies.  Dan  Patterson  directed  Lynn’s  dissertation  on  the  work  of  Howard 
Odum.  Lynn  now  teaches  English  at  Appalachian  State  University. 
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on  Shackleford  Banks.  “The  Looneaters”  is  an  important  contribution  to 
two  areas  of  folklore,  North  Carolina  coastal  lore  and  foodways.  Local  food- 
ways  are  too  often  neglected  in  printed  studies  of  our  state’s  folklife,  and 
I am  pleased  to  include  Ms.  Feather’s  study  in  this  student  issue. 

Laura  Laughridge  Buchanan’s  essay,  “Child  78:  An  Explication  of ‘The 
Unquiet  Grave’,’’  is  the  winner  of  the  Cratis  D.  Williams  graduate  prize. 
In  an  extremely  well-written  paper,  Ms.  Buchanan  explores  in  depth  the 
meaning  of  one  particular  ballad,  and  in  so  doing  she  provides  important 
literary  and  folkloric  insights  into  the  ballad’s  theme  and  popularity.  Ms. 
Buchanan  approaches  the  topic  as  a singer  of  folk  songs  herself.  As  both 
a transmitter  and  collector  of  culture,  she  brings  an  unusual  perspective  to 
the  topic  of  ballad  studies.  Besides  giving  us  a thorough  understanding  of 
Child  78  in  her  paper,  Ms.  Buchanan’s  discussion  of  her  reasons  for  study- 
ing folklore  should  prove  of  interest  to  folklore  scholars.  Her  work  marks 
a happy  continuation  of  ballad  studies  at  Appalachian  State  University,  a 
tradition  begun  by  Professor  Williams,  who  too  was  ballad  scholar  and  singer. 

This  issue  also  includes  three  essays  awarded  honorable  mention  in  the 
1989  contest,  each  with  notable  interests  and  strengths.  Blanche  Duett’s  essay 
on  “Folklore  and  Policing:  A Tool  for  Learning’’  delves  into  the  world  of 
occupational  folklore,  a branch  of  local  folk  studies  that  could  be  profitably 
pursued  by  other  folklore  students.  Ms.  Duett  points  out  that  in  the  often 
difficult  working  environment  of  police  officers,  customs  such  as  initiation 
rituals  and  tales  that  provide  instruction  all  serve  to  make  the  police  com- 
munity more  cohesive  and  therefore  more  effective.  Timothy  Duffy’s  essay, 
“A  Monday  Night  Picking  Party  at  Greene  Acres,”  describes  a kind  of  event 
studied  by  other  folklorists,  the  old-time  picking  gathering.  The  strength 
of  Mr.  Duffy’s  paper  lies  in  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  describes  the 
background,  setting,  performers,  and  music  of  a weekly  gathering  near 
Asheville.  The  close  observation  and  careful  recording  that  characterize  Mr. 
Duffy’s  essay  are  important  in  the  study  of  traditional  musical  events,  and 
he  brings  to  his  work  a sense  of  participation  and  appreciation  that  warms 
his  article.  Finally,  the  essay  “ ‘Not  Quite  Snowflakes’:  Traditional 
Basketweaving  in  North  Carolina’s  Hot-Air  Balloon  Industry”  by  Patricia 
Gantt  deserves  honorable  mention  for  its  lucid  and  descriptive  style,  in- 
teresting subject  matter,  and  perceptive  observations  about  the  future  of  tradi- 
tional basketry  in  North  Carolina.  Ms.  Gantt  makes  the  important  point 
that  folkways  and  technology  can  coexist,  and  by  doing  so,  she  points  to 
another  area  of  pertinent  investigation  for  folklorists. 

Congratulations  to  the  writers  of  these  essays  from  the  1989  student  con- 
test and  to  their  teachers. 
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The  Looneaters:  Foodways  and  Change 
on  Harkers  Island 

By  Laura  L.  Feather 


Whether  woodcock  or  partridge,  what  does  it  signify,  if  the  taste  is  the  same?  But  the 
partridge  is  dearer,  and  therefore  thought  preferable. 

— Martial,  Epigrams,  Bk.  XIII  Ep.  76 

At  the  southern  end  of  Core  Sound,  in  coastal  North  Carolina’s  Carteret 
County,  lies  Harkers  Island.  The  five-mile  strip  of  sand  and  scrub  oaks  was 
bought  by  Ebenezer  Harker  in  1730  and  remained  thinly  settled  until  1900 
when  people  migrated  from  Shackleford  Banks  after  a violent  hurricane. 
The  island  inhabitants  lived  in  considerable  isolation  until  a bridge  was  built 
to  the  mainland  in  1941.  The  Ca’e  Bankers,  as  those  who  migrated  from 
the  Cape  Lookout  area  called  themselves,  saw  changes  come  slowly  at  first 
then  increase  in  rapidity  as  the  years  passed  and  visitors  discovered  the  sum- 
mer vacation  potential  of  their  island  home.  By  1982,  the  community’s 
population  of  1600  people  increased  by  2000  in  the  summer  months  (Shoen- 
baum  221).  Before  1941,  however,  geographic  isolation  and  the  demands  of 
a coastal  environment  combined  to  create  cultural  distinctions  specific  to 
the  Islanders. 

The  distinctive  brogue  of  Island  speech  offers  a good  case  in  point.  The 
dialect  intertwines  what  some  label  old  Elizabethan  word  usage  with  native 
Island  expressions.  A full  course  meal  on  Harkers  Island  is  called  “a  set 
mess”;  flour  dumplings  used  in  many  recipes  are  “dodgers”;  and  breads 

Laura  Feather,  an  undergraduate  student  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  wrote  her 
study  of  Harkers  Island  foodways  as  part  of  a folklore  course  with  Terry  Zug. 
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Sketch  of  Markers  Island  and  vicinity  based  on  drawing  in  Island  Bom  and  Bred  10b. 


Bridge  connecting  Harkers  Island  to  mainland,  October  1988.  Photograph  by 
Laura  Feather. 

that  contain  yeast  and  rise  are  “lightening  biscuits”  (Willis).  Today,  as  in 
the  past,  a folklore  collector  on  Harkers  Island  may  have  difficulty  under- 
standing some  expressions  and  speech.  In  my  research  I have  been  aided 
by  Mr.  Josiah  Bailey,  Sr.,  who  helped  me  understand  native  expressions  and 
provided  me  with  considerable  information.  He  has  lived  in  Carteret  County 
for  forty-six  years  and  is  as  local  as  a “transplant”  can  be. 

The  areas  of  subsistence  techniques  and  foodways  provide  clear  examples 
of  folkways  different  from  those  found  inland.  Until  recently,  most  men  on 
Harkers  Island  were  fishermen,  boat  builders,  or  commonly  both.  Historical- 
ly, the  boats  they  built  were  the  essential  implements  of  a subsistence  economy 
based  on  the  water.  They  relied  heavily  upon  these  boats  for  use  in  food- 
gathering. Mr.  Bailey  recalls: 

Old  man  Gil  Willis  was  telling  me  that  when  he  was  a boy  the  old  men  would  go,  early 
in  the  morning,  to  the  front  of  the  house.  And  they  would  speculate,  before  the  sun 
was  up,  about  what  to  do  for  the  day— about  how  to  make  a day  of  it.  And  frequently 
nothing  special  would  suggest  itself  to  them.  And  so  they’d  put  a double-barrel  shotgun 
in  the  skiff,  and  they’d  take  an  axe,  and  go  out  in  the  sound  somewhere.  If  they  saw 
game,  they  would  shoot  it.  If  they  saw  a sign  of  fish,  they’d  put  out  the  net.  If  they  couldn’t 
do  any  better — they’d  go  into  the  woods  and  cut  down  some  firewood.  You’d  make  a 
day  of  it  somehow. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  century,  seasonally  abundant  jumping  mullet  were 
a dietary  mainstay  as  well  as  a source  of  income.  Once  caught  in  nets,  the 
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fish  were  split,  washed,  salted  in  barrels,  and  taken  to  the  New  Bern  market 
in  Island  boats  where  they  were  sold  and  traded  for  corn  (Yeomans  179). 
Mullet  schools  proliferate  in  October  and  November,  but  in  leaner  months 
Mr.  Bailey  reports  that  islanders  made  do  with  varied,  but  available  food 
sources: 

If  you  could  get  it  into  a pot,  you  ate  it — which  meant  coon,  possum,  or  loggerhead 
[turtle].  That  [loggerhead]  makes  a bloody  mess  on  the  deck  of  a boat!  But  then,  butch- 
ering a hog  makes  a bloody  mess,  too. 

Observers  have  noted  that  “families  often  traditionalize  their  experience” 
(Kotkin  and  Zeitlin  98).  Special  shared  meals  are  a prime  way  for  an  ex- 
tended family  to  establish  and  express  their  ties  and  traditions;  a memorable 
dinner  is  apt  to  be  repeated.  On  Harkers  Island  a prototypical,  traditional 
Sunday  family  dinner  consists  of  stewed  fish  with  potatoes,  cornmeal  dump- 
lings, succulent  steamed  oysters,  crabmeat,  and  huckleberry  pie.  Family 
variations  are  many,  but  this  basic  pattern  remains.  Today,  other  pies  are 
usually  substituted  for  huckleberry,  because  the  patches  where  women  went 
berrying  each  July  have  been  cleared  to  make  room  for  the  Island’s  increas- 
ing population. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  layers  of  culture  formed  earliest  are  the 
last  to  erode;  therefore,  foodways  are  particularly  resistant  to  change  (Kalcik 
39).  While  this  appears  to  be  true  on  Harkers  Island,  an  interesting  correla- 
tion is  that,  once  lost,  foodways  cannot  be  revived  readily  because  of  the 
interruption  of  the  oral  tradition  on  which  they  were  founded.  Mr.  Bailey 
reports  that  diamond-back  terrapins  were  a popular  food  in  the  area  in  the 
1920s  and  that  they  became  endangered  from  being  harvested  heavily  for 
the  commercial  market  in  Baltimore  and  New  York.  They  were  reintroduced 
into  the  area  through  a breed  and  release  program  on  nearby  Fivers  Island. 
Mr.  Bailey  explains: 

Somewhere  around  1950  they  realized,  “Well,  my  God,  there  ain’t  no  need  of  having 
a prohibition  against  diamond-back  terrapins.  The  Newport  River  is  chock-a-block  full 
of  them.  You  can  hardly  drag  a trawl  or  do  anything  else  up  there  for  diamond-back 
terrapins.”  And  somebody  said,  “Well,  for  God’s  sake,  why  don’t  we  eat  them?”  And 
they  looked  around,  and  well — who  the  hell  wants  them?  They  had  kept  them  off  limits 
for  so  long  that  the  taste  for  them,  the  techniques  for  cooking  them,  had  disappeared. 


One  food  source,  the  common  loon,  appears  to  be  distinctive  to  the  diets 
of  Islanders  and  residents  of  nearby  Salter  Path,  who  share  the  Ca’e  Banks 
ancestry.  The  wildfowl  spend  summers  in  Canada  where  their  eggs  have  been 
used  by  Canadians  to  make  glue.  This  interference  in  their  nesting  behavior 
caused  a sharp  decline  in  their  numbers  several  years  ago,  and  they  are  now 
protected  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Harkers  Islanders  have 
long  been  known  for  their  loon  stew,  but  they  are  now  also  known  for  their 
persistence  in  obtaining  the  birds,  in  spite  of  game  laws — a proclivity  which 
has  earned  them  the  nickname  “looneaters”  throughout  Carteret  County. 
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Loon  stew,  known  locally  as  “Harkers  Island  Turkey,”  is  cooked  in  a tradi- 
tional recipe  of  fried  salt  pork  and  onions  (Lewis  217).  After  about  two  hours, 
when  the  loon  is  tender,  corn  dodgers  are  added.  This  basic  recipe  conforms 
to  a pattern  for  which  many  local  variants  exist.  The  hog-corn  complex  re- 
mains the  same  in  each,  but  the  namesake  ingredient  changes.  Leave  out 
the  loon  and  add  the  loggerhead  turtle  for  another  local  favorite.  Red-headed 
duck  and  goose  are  cooked  in  the  same  manner.  Stewed  robins  are  popular 
and  have  the  advantage  of  being  legal  (unlike  the  loon  and  loggerhead).  Like 
mullet  in  season,  loons  are  easy  to  obtain.  Mr.  Bailey  describes  the  reason: 

Loons  fly  poorly  at  best  and  not  at  all  when  they  molt.  Their  legs  are  connected  very 
far  aft  so  they  walk  poorly — but  they  can  truly  swim  and  dive.  The  truth  is,  they’re 
fish  in  bird  disguise.  When  they  struggle  up  on  the  beach  to  dry  their  feathers — well, 
there  they  sit,  unable  to  fly  and  nowhere  to  dive.  Then  there’s  really  no  sport  to  killing, 
a loon. 

A performance-oriented  approach  to  understanding  the  significance  of 
loon-eating  would  add  further  dimensions  of  meaning.  However,  laws  pro- 
tecting the  fowl  have  made  it  unlikely  that  a collector  will  be  allowed  to  be 
a participant/observer  at  a loon  dinner.  The  $500  fine  for  killing  a loon  has 
changed  the  nature  of  the  performance  of  a loon  stew  dinner,  as  Mr.  Bailey 
explains: 

Loon  killing  has  become  illegal  and  so  it’s  much  more  of  a treat  for  those  who  have 
a taste  for  loon.  Now,  if  someone  has  dared  to  kill  a few  loons,  he’s  very  apt  to  share 
his  great  good  fortune  with  his  friends  and  family.  And  it  becomes  more  of  a special  feast. 

The  importance  of  loon  is  made  evident  by  its  appearance  in  stories  and 
anecdotes.  Mr.  Bailey  tells  one  anecdote  about  a Coast  Guard  Chief  who 
discovers  to  his  dismay  and  embarrassment  that  he  could  not  eat  loon  because 
‘‘God  placed  his  nose  too  close  to  his  mouth.”  Loon  in  this  story  has  a definite 
odor,  ‘‘like  a load  of  fat-backs  five  days  unrefrigerated  in  August.”  The  out- 
sider cannot  enjoy  a loon  dinner,  but  the  Islanders  eat  it  with  gusto.  It  is 
their  food,  although  drinking  corn  whiskey,  according  to  Mr.  Bailey’s  anec- 
dote, may  be  a necessary  prerequisite  to  dining  on  it.  Indeed  in  this  story, 
‘‘it  ain’t  only  the  birds  that  are  stewed”  (Bailey). 

Examining  the  anecdote  in  the  ‘‘situational  context”  that  Bauman  (365) 
describes  reveals  further  layers  of  meaning.  He  suggests  that  a given  item 
of  folklore  be  examined  for  its  significance  in  a particular  situation.  The 
question  then  becomes:  What  purposes  exist  in  the  interaction  of  these  peo- 
ple? Mr.  Bailey  captained  the  ferry  Diamond  City  from  Harkers  Island  to  Cape 
Lookout  from  1955  to  1978.  He  told  the  anecdote  to  his  passengers  who  were 
largely  mainland  tourists.  In  essence,  he  was  drawing  ingroup/outgroup 
character  sketches  for  them  through  his  humorous  story.  The  Coast  Guard 
Chief  represents  the  dominant  mainland  and  its  long  arm  of  authority 
reaching  out  to  the  island  and  limiting  the  availability  of  liquor  and  loons. 
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Mainlanders  are  perceived  as  the  cause  of  many  problems,  and  ultimately, 
as  destroying  the  very  environment  on  which  the  Islanders  depend.  “Ding- 
batters,”  as  the  weekend  visitors  are  known,  “summer  people,”  and 
“transplants”  form  a population  which  pushes  the  limits  of  comfortable  coex- 
istence. Although  more  money  has  come  to  the  Island  with  the  tourists, 
valuable  natural  resources  are  being  depleted.  Pollution  is  increasingly  a prob- 
lem as  the  surrounding  area  is  developed.  Sport  fishing  is  at  odds  with  sur- 
vival fishing,  and  there  is  growing  resentment  towards  non-natives  who  in- 
terfere with  the  self-sufficient  and  commercial  fishing  needs  of  the  Islanders. 
Mr.  Bailey  expresses  this  sentiment: 

The  people  who  are  not  watermen  have  no  sense  of  watermanship.  And  what  a ding- 
batter  really  is  in  my  book — is  a fellow  who  tries  to  do  the  things  that  the  watermen 
do.  He  wants  to  set  a crab  pot.  He  wants  to  set  a net.  He  wants  to  pull  a trawl.  But 
he  doesn’t  know  how  to  do  it.  And  he  keeps  everything  and  everybody  around  him  messed 
to  hell  up,  getting  it  all  tangled  up  and  in  the  way  of  everyone. 

Eating  certain  foods  has  been  used  elsewhere  to  define  group  identity. 
Paige  Gutierrez  describes  the  rise  of  the  crawfish  as  an  ethnic  emblem  in 
Southern  Louisiana  and  notes  the  dual  symbolic  roles  of  the  crawfish  as  food 
and  as  animal  (169-182).  Cajuns  see  themselves  as  those  who  eat  crawfish 
but  also  identify  with  the  feisty  nature  of  the  animal.  Similarly,  Simon  Bron- 
ner  describes  turtle  consumption  in  Dubois  County,  Indiana,  and  says  of 
the  people,  “It  is  the  food  which  sets  them  apart.”  He  observes  that  eating 
turtle  “lends  a sense  of  locality  to  identities  increasingly  felt  to  be  national” 
(174). 

Harkers  Island  natives  break  mainland-imposed  game  laws,  risking 
substantial  fines  in  order  to  satisfy  their  “taste  for  loon.”  The  now  secretive 
killing  and  consumption  of  loon  has  emerged  as  a local  rite,  endemically 
considered  to  be  worth  the  risk  and  effort  required.  This  practice  suggests 
the  importance  of  the  behavior  as  a demarcation  of  local  identity.  Illegality 
enhances  the  loon’s  value  to  Islanders.  Each  forbidden  loon  stew  is  an  op- 
portunity to  reaffirm  feelings  of  solidarity  against  changes  brought  from  the 
mainland. 

Only  Island  and  Salter  Path  residents  eat  loon.  This  increases  its  degree 
of  symbolic  power;  loon  has  not  been  “taken”  by  any  other  group  and  is 
therefore  available  for  this  representative  purpose.  Loon-eating  is  a distinct 
behavioral  difference,  one  being  clung  to  as  differences  diminish  with  the 
continued  influx  of  outsiders.  It  is  a defiant  response  to  the  inevitable  move- 
ment toward  assimilation  of  the  regional  group  into  the  national. 

In  his  ethnography  of  a North  Carolina  coastal  town,  John  Forrest  notes 
that  at  each  October  church  sale,  eating  Brunswick  stew  produces  feelings 
of  nostalgia  and  unity  among  church  members.  He  explains  that  a “sen- 
sual, subjective  link”  is  created  between  all  those  present  at  the  meal.  “Each 
mouthful  a person  eats  is  the  same  as  the  next  mouthful,  the  same  as  each 
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mouthful  for  other  people  at  the  table,  and  the  same  as  mouthfuls  eaten  in 
previous  years  ...”  (Forrest  228).  The  October  sale  brings  old  members  and 
returning  kin  together  and  thus  is  seen  as  a time  for  fellowship  and  remem- 
brance. The  physical  qualities  of  the  stew  itself,  the  homogenous  taste  and 
texture,  Forrest  believes,  are  critical  in  evoking  the  associated  mood. 

Loon  stew,  like  Brunswick  stew,  is  a predictable  combination  of  flavors. 
The  sameness  of  each  mouthful  and  each  serving  lends  it  power  as  a stimulus 
to  which  a feeling  of  nostalgia  is  the  response.  Loon  stew  is  served  only  to 
close  friends  and  family,  historically  at  Thanksgiving,  a preeminent  time 
of  reunion.  Through  the  years  it  has  become  strongly  associated  with  a sense 
of  group  belonging. 

Traditional  foods  and  ways  of  eating  form  a link  with  the  past.  In  situa- 
tions of  cultural  change  many  people  hold  on  to  them  despite  pressure  to 
change  (Kalcik  37).  The  loon  has  been  adopted  by  Harkers  Island  natives 
as  a symbol  of  their  shared  heritage  and  of  a time  before  the  bridge.  Sym- 
bolic foodways  strengthen  this  community’s  bonds  by  adding  to  a sense  of 
regional  uniqueness  and  unity  with  other  group  members.  These  communal 
ties  are  now  being  taxed  heavily  by  forces  beyond  the  group’s  control.  The 
people  have  chosen  an  apt  symbol  to  express  their  identity,  for  like  the  loon 
they  are  most  adept  on  the  water  and  are  now  endangered  because  their 
“nesting  sites”  have  been  disturbed.  Sadly,  perhaps  the  looneaters  are  less 
likely  to  survive  than  the  loon. 
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1989  Cratis  D.  Williams  Prize 

Child  78:  An  Explication  of  “The  Unquiet  Grave” 

By  Laura  L.  Buchanan 

I am  myself  a singer  of  “The  Unquiet  Grave.’’  Until  I reached  graduate 
school,  I never  realized  I was  not  a folksinger  but  a singer  of  folksongs.  From 
a folklorist’s  perspective,  only  those  persons  who  learned  songs  from  oral 
tradition  can  claim  the  title  of  folksinger.  As  a singer  and  Southern  Ap- 
palachian native,  I admit  some  personal  disappointment  because  I am  not 
among  the  chosen  few.  The  true  folksinger  is  a rare  bird.  Ballad  collectors 
of  as  long  as  a century  ago — regardless  of  how  outmoded  many  of  their  ideas 
might  seem  today — have  been  wisely  aware  of  one  fact:  orally  transmitted 
ballads  and  ballad  singing  have  become,  in  no  small  degree,  endangered. 
Premier  ballad  collector  Francis  J.  Child  wrote  that  his  own  collection  of 
the  1880s  was  “meagre,  and  generally  of  indifferent  quality’’  (1: viii),  and 
among  others,  George  Odell  in  1892,  somewhat  overstated  the  issue  but 
recognized  that  “the  ballad  ...  is  dead....  The  ballad  writer  has  lived  and 
had  his  day,  and  the  ballad-monger  is  no  substitute  for  him”  (107).  In  1950, 
M.J.C.  Hodgart  stated  that  a ballad  critic  “is  a haunter  of  unquiet  graves,” 
a notion  we  may  apply  also  to  ballad  scholars  (9).  Like  any  other  aspect  of 
traditional  culture,  ballads  served  their  purpose  for  a time  before  a large 
percentage  of  the  general  population  allowed  them  to  be  superceded  by  more 
modern  amusements. 

I believe  I am  a child  of  a new  tradition,  and  I am  not  alone.  I know 
that  “The  Unquiet  Grave”  that  I sing  is  not  the  same,  cannot  be  the  same, 

Laura  Buchanan  holds  B.A.  and  M.  A.  degrees  in  English  from  Appalachian  State  University 
and  is  now  studying  law  at  Wake  Forest  University.  Her  study  of  Child  78  is  a revision 
of  chapters  in  a master’s  thesis  written  under  the  direction  of  Tom  McGowan. 
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and  was  never  intended  to  be  the  same  as  what  Child  cataloged  or  what 
Cecil  Sharp  and  any  of  the  great  ballad  catchers  collected — partly  because 
they  collected,  but  mostly  because  they  printed.  Folklorists  have  celebrated 
the  illusoriness  of  oral  tradition  with  years  and  volumes  of  study  that  somehow 
perpetuate  its  shadowy  products.  Says  William  Entwistle: 

It  is  to  humanists  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  so  many  delightful  ballad  texts;  far 
more  than  were  contained  in  the  repertoire  of  any  traditional  minstrel;  but  humanism, 
however  pious,  is  a deadly  opponent  of  the  genre.  (30-31) 

But  this  “deadly”  opposition  is  not  entirely  true.  Tristram  Coffin  comments 
that  a ballad’s  “whole  life  proceeds  as  a denial  of  its  origin”  (172),  and 
scholars  might  do  well  to  include  the  published  life  as  part  of  that  whole 
life,  even  if  this  wider  concern  shifts  the  focus  from  folklore  to  literature. 
Ballad  scholars  such  as  Evelyn  Wells  have  long  complained  about  the 
“shackles  of  print”  (5),  but  they  must  realize  that  nothing,  not  even  the 
printed  ballad,  is  static.  Ballad  collectors  of  old,  believes  Alfred  Williams, 
collected  not  for  revival,  but  for  remembrance  (29).  Those  of  us  who  sing, 
however,  might  take  a different  view. 

Publication  by  print  or  recording  changes,  but  does  not  necessarily  kill, 
a ballad.  While  many  critics  might  call  printed  ballads  fossils,  mere  shells 
of  what  once  must  have  been  magnificent  wild  organisms,  it  is  necessary 
to  study  these  fossils  and  examine  what  lives  because  of  them,  no  matter 
how  artificial,  monstrous,  or  perverse  this  may  seem  to  purists.  After  all, 
a real  revival  in  traditional  balladry  would  require,  as  Albert  Friedman  notes, 
“setting  back  the  clock  and  civilization  several  hundred  years”  ( Viking  Book 
xxxiv-xxxv). 

For  me,  finding  a voice — for  just  plain  singing  and  for  remembering  or 
reviving  what  scholars  through  the  ages  have  named  Child  ballads — has  never 
been  easy.  After  years  of  singing  alto  and  tenor  with  my  family  in  Linville 
Falls,  N.C.,  and  in  high  school,  I found  my  real  singing  voice  for  the  first 
time  when  I auditioned  in  college  for  an  alto  position  in  the  choral  ensem- 
ble’s madrigals  group.  I got  a part,  but  I also  got  discovered  as  a first  soprano. 
This  has  been  my  best  voice  ever  since. 

Similarly,  I came  to  the  Child  ballads  with  almost  no  established  tradi- 
tional voice.  I come  from  a musical  family.  Hymns  such  as  “Precious 
Memories,”  “Do  Lord,”  and  “I’ll  Meet  You  in  the  Morning”  and  American 
tunes  including  “In  the  Pines,”  “Banks  of  the  Ohio,”  and  “The  Rosewood 
Casket,”  not  Child  ballads,  are  favorites  when  my  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins 
get  together.  All  of  my  relatives  have  done  some  talking  about  English  and 
Scottish  ballads  at  one  time  or  another,  but  I have  had  little  success  in  get- 
ting anybody  to  sing  one.  Practically  a “ballad  orphan,”  I received  the  small 
extent  of  my  oral  tradition  in  balladry  from  my  mother,  who  taught  me  “The 
Riddle  Song”  and  seventeen  verses  of  “Barbara  Allen”  by  the  time  I was 
eleven.  She  does  not  know  who  taught  her;  all  she  remembers  is  her  father 
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putting  her  on  the  counter  at  a local  restaurant  when  she  was  two  to  sing 
“Barbara  Allen”  for  a crowd  of  old  men  who  shook  their  heads  when  she 
finished,  saying,  “Hell,  I didn’t  even  know  she  could  talk.” 

I became  more  familiar  with  ballads  in  high  school  when  my  great-aunt 
handed  me  a couple  of  Joan  Baez  records  and  asked  me  to  learn  one  song, 
“East  Virginia,”  to  perform  at  that  year’s  official  family  reunion.  Also  on 
the  albums  were  versions  of  “The  Silver  Dagger,”  “Henry  Martin,”  “The 
Death  of  Queen  Jane,”  “Mary  Hamilton,”  “John  Riley,”  and  finally  “The 
Unquiet  Grave.”  I loved  what  I heard  so  much  that  I spent  days  transcrib- 
ing words  from  records  while  I played  them  on  my  brother’s  stereo. 

Eventually,  I had  to  return  the  records,  but  I kept  my  notes  on  paper 
and  the  tunes  in  my  head,  practicing  them  by  myself  whenever  I made  the 
chance.  As  my  vocal  interest  grew,  more  records  and  books  took  the  place 
of  singing  informants.  I learned  ballads  from  print  and  audio  recording, 
but  I learned  nevertheless.  As  Friedman  notes,  recording  a ballad  does  not 
“inhibit  further  variation”  ( Viking  Book  xxxiii-xxxiv).  Instinctively,  not  pur- 
posefully, I did  all  the  things  traditional  folksingers  do,  changing  lines,  verses, 
melodies,  and  rhythms  to  satisfy  my  whims,  my  voice,  and  the  failings  of 
my  memory.  I,  and  most  of  my  contemporaries  who  sing  folk  songs,  belong 
to  what  Joseph  Hendron  calls  the  “secondary  fringe  of  folksingers”  (8),  and 
while  this,  to  the  discriminating  folklorist,  might  not  be  as  desirable  as  the 
genuine  article,  it  is  no  less  sincere. 

“The  Unquiet  Grave,”  in  addition  to  several  other  ballads,  became  part 
of  my  repertoire  when  I began  my  stint  as  a restaurant  entertainer  with  my 
father  during  the  summer  months  between  college  semesters.  Of  all  the  songs 
I perform,  the  ballads  are  my  favorites  because  they  speak  to  me — and  con- 
sequently my  audience — the  way  no  other  songs  do.  I love  the  ballads  for 
the  things  that  make  them  ballads,  namely  the  dramatic,  narrative,  musical, 
lyrical,  and  traditional  elements  that  have  defied  consistent  definition  by  the 
entire  range  of  ballad  scholars  from  Child  and  Sharp  to  Wells,  Friedman, 
Hodgart,  Leach,  and  Coffin.  My  experience  as  singer  and  scholar,  however, 
embraces  MacEdward  Leach’s  definition  in  The  Standard  Dictionary  of  Folklore, 
Mythology,  and  Legend,  which  emphasizes  that  a “ballad  is  story”  (1:106). 

Variants  of  “The  Unquiet  Grave”  engage  two  lovers,  one  living,  the  other 
dead,  in  a conversation  in  which  the  living  lover  is  warned  against  mourn- 
ing excessively  for  the  other.  While  I find  myself  drawn  into  the  ballad’s 
story  and  its  endless  dramatic  possibilities,  its  intense  expression  of  human 
grief  is  particularly  captivating.  “The  Unquiet  Grave”  enjoys  life  as  a tradi- 
tional ballad  because  it  addresses  human  issues.  Behind  its  story  is  a set  of 
beliefs  so  fundamental  to  human  experience  that  audiences  might  take  them 
for  granted.  Though  the  ballad  exists  in  no  less  than  forty-six  printed  variants, 
the  ballad’s  message  and  supporting  beliefs  always  remain  solid.  Compared 
to  many  Child  ballads  which  boast  dozens  of  verse  paragraphs,  “The  Un- 
quiet Grave”  consists  of  roughly  eight  stanzas.  What  exists  of  the  ballad 
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is  almost  nothing  but  a pure  example  of  Coffin’s  “emotional  core,’’  where 
impact,  rather  than  action,  plot  unity,  or  subliterary  frills,  is  what  sustains 
a ballad  after  a long  life  in  tradition  (165). 

Full  of  traditional  beliefs,  “The  Unquiet  Grave’’  itself  collects  life-cycle 
lore,  reinforcing  the  significance  of  these  beliefs  in  cultures  that  sang,  con- 
tinue to  sing,  and  print  it.  Based  on  one  of  the  ballad’s  few  circumstantial 
details,  Coffin  identifies  two  major  story  types:  A,  in  which  a woman  mourns 
a man,  and  B,  in  which  a man  grieves  for  a woman  (77).  Out  of  forty-six 
printed  texts,  twenty-two  are  of  the  type  A variety,  twenty  are  type  B,  and 
the  remaining  texts  are  not  complete  enough  for  type  classification.  With 
these  statistics  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  type  is  really  most  com- 
mon or  representative.  Consequently,  choosing  the  single  most  appropriate 
text  for  focused  study  of  the  ballad  and  its  beliefs  is  an  assignment  reminis- 
cent of  “impossible  task”  stanzas  found  in  some  of  the  variants.  Statistical- 
ly speaking,  Child’s  A text  (2:236)  is  the  most  collected  and  possibly  most 
prototypical  variant  of  the  ballad;  therefore,  it  is  the  best  candidate  for  ex- 
plication and  analysis  of  beliefs. 

Child  A contains  seven  stanzas: 

The  wind  doth  blow  today,  my  love, 

And  a few  small  drops  of  rain; 

I never  had  but  one  true-love, 

In  a cold  grave  she  was  lain. 

“I’ll  do  as  much  for  my  true-love 
As  any  young  man  may: 

I’ll  sit  and  mourn  all  at  her  grave 
For  a twelvemonth  and  a day.” 

The  twelvemonth  and  a day  being  up, 

The  dead  began  to  speak: 

“Oh  who  sits  weeping  on  my  grave, 

And  will  not  let  me  sleep?” 

“ ‘T  is  I,  my  love,  sits  on  your  grave, 

And  will  not  let  you  Sleep; 

For  I crave  one  kiss  of  your  clay-cold  lips 
And  that  is  all  I seek.” 

“You  crave  one  kiss  of  my  clay-cold  lips; 

But  my  breath  smells  earthly  strong; 

If  you  have  one  kiss  of  my  clay-cold  lips 
Your  time  will  not  be  long. 

“ ’T  is  down  in  yonder  garden  green. 

Love,  where  we  used  to  walk, 

The  finest  Flower  that  ere  was  seen 
Is  withered  to  a stalk. 
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“The  Stalk  is  withered  dry,  my  love, 

So  will  our  hearts  decay; 

So  make  yourself  content,  my  love, 

Till  God  calls  you  away.”  (2:236) 

Child  A contains  enough  stanzas  and  motif  elements  to  make  the  ballad 
complete  in  structure.  The  few  other  variants  with  more  stanzas  contain  im- 
possible tasks  or  hopeful  ending  passages  not  common  enough  throughout 
the  catalog  of  the  forty-six  to  be  considered  part  of  the  basic  ballad.  For  their 
respective  singers,  shorter,  more  fragmentary  variants  are  as  complete  as 
they  need  to  be;  but  while  they  concentrate  the  ballad’s  folk  components 
and  signify  which  beliefs  expressed  in  the  ballad  are  strongest,  they  substan- 
tially limit  the  folklorist’s  discussion  by  their  lack  of  depth. 

Child  A is  a type  B text:  in  it  a man  mourns  a woman.  Although  statistics 
indicate  that  type  A texts  are  slightly  more  common,  indication  of  the  sex 
of  the  mourning  lover  seems  to  be  the  only  difference  in  the  two  types. 
Doubtless  who  sings  the  ballad  and  who  is  depicted  as  mourning  in  it  pro- 
foundly affect  individual  performances,  but  since  both  types  seem  equally 
popular,  the  main  emphasis  of  the  ballad  is  human  grief,  regardless  of  who 
is  expressing  it.  Gender  identification  is  not  particularly  important.  Child 
indicates  that  this  text  comes  from  the  Folk  Lore  Record  1:  60,  1868,  and  was 
collected  “by  Miss  Charlotte  Lapham,  as  written  down  from  the  lips  of  a 
girl  in  Sussex’’  (2:236).  That  a female  singer  speaks  the  words  of  a male 
mourner  reminds  folklorists  seeking  strict  logic  that  oral  tradition  does  not 
necessarily  play  by  a set  of  rules  sharply  delineated  by  gender.  Just  because 
the  singer  is  a woman  does  not  mean  she  will  automatically  sing  a type  A 
text.  Child  A,  as  sung  by  its  girl  informant,  is  proof  of  the  ballad’s  univer- 
sally human  implications. 

Another  good  reason  for  labeling  Child  A as  most  representative  for 
analysis  is  its  citation  by  prominent  ballad  scholars.  Child  A is  the  text  in- 
cluded in  the  works  of  Helen  Child  Sargent  and  George  Lyman  Kittredge 
(167-8),  Leach  (Ballad  Book  262-3),  and  Kinsley  (96-7).  George  Griffith  also 
uses  Child  A for  illustrative  purposes  in  his  examination  of  the  ballad’s  origins 
(314-19).  While  these  authorities  may  cite  Child  A simply  because  it  is  the 
first  text  Child  lists,  in  any  case,  it  is  the  text  most  circulated  by  print  and 
therefore  most  known  to  the  literary  world. 

Almost  all  of  Child  A,  like  the  ballad’s  other  texts,  is  composed  of  dialogue 
between  the  two  lovers.  Their  conversation  is  at  times  linked  by  incremental 
repetition.  Punctuation  of  the  four-line  stanzas  assigns  the  first  two  and  the 
fourth  stanzas  to  the  mourning  lover.  The  only  narrative  intrusion  comes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  stanza:  “The  twelvemonth  and  a day  being 
up, /The  dead  began  to  speak”  (lines  9-10)  to  introduce  the  speech  of  the 
dead  lover  which  composes  the  rest  of  the  ballad. 

Critics  unanimously  maintain  that  the  ballad’s  basic  theme  centers  on 
the  belief  that  excessive  mourning  is  destructive,  even  sinful,  and  disturbs 
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the  rest  of  the  dead.  Application  of  William  Bascom’s  four  functions  of 
folklore  (333-49)  shows  that  this  theme,  this  belief,  and  consequently  this 
ballad,  have  served  to  educate  listeners  against  the  sin  of  excessive  grief,  while 
validating  the  idea  that  death  is  an  issue  beyond  human  control;  further, 
the  ballad  integrates  its  audience  because  it  speaks  to  universal  human  emo- 
tions and  provides  psychological  solace,  comfort,  to  those  undergoing  the 
trauma  of  grief.  “The  Unquiet  Grave,”  notes  Arthur  Kyle  Davis,  “is  com- 
pounded of  numerous  old  beliefs  and  superstitions  appropriate  to  its  emo- 
tional tone’  ’ (104). 

Following  the  formula  for  almost  all  “Unquiet  Grave”  texts,  Child  A 
opens  with  the  words  of  the  mourning  lover  as  he  addresses  the  dead  lover 
by  commenting  on  the  weather:  “The  wind  doth  blow  today,  my  love, /And 
a few  small  drops  of  rain”  (1-2).  These  lines  set  the  sad  tone  of  the  ballad, 
isolating  the  two  lovers  against  the  backdrop  of  a universe  whose  actions 
mirror  their  own.  Nature,  mournful  wind  and  rain,  shares  the  lover’s  grief. 
Unnamed,  these  typical  lovers  are  the  center  of  the  ballad’s  world. 

Two  folklore  genres,  weather  signs  and  life  cycle  traditions,  are  superim- 
posed in  these  opening  lines.  The  living  lover  is  then  immediately  establish- 
ed as  bereaved:  “I  never  had  but  one  true-love,/  In  cold  grave  she  was  lain” 
(3-4).  According  to  folklorist  Cora  Linn  Daniels,  there  is  a belief  stating, 
“When  the  wind  blows  against  a funeral  party,  it  is  an  ill  omen  and  another 
death  will  follow  soon”  (1:167).  Considering  this  belief,  the  ballad’s  first  stanza 
may  foreshadow  the  dead  lover’s  warning  in  the  fifth  stanza. 

Beliefs  in  the  ballad  speak  where  details  do  not,  and  the  First  stanza’s 
weather  verses  may  also  say  something  about  the  relationship  between  the 
two  lovers  before  one  of  them  died.  The  ballad’s  first  lines  are  decidedly 
reminiscent  of  the  well-known  verse  quoted,  among  other  sources,  in  Robert 
Hunt: 


Blessed  is  the  bride 
Whom  the  sun  shines  on, 

Blessed  is  the  dead 

Whom  the  rain  rains  on.  (429) 

“The  Unquiet  Grave”  echoes  this  verse,  suggesting  that  the  couple  were 
married  or  possibly  engaged;  in  any  event,  they  shared — and  still  share — a 
commitment  to  each  other.  The  moral  condition  of  the  dead  lover,  regardless 
of  sex,  is  also  implied.  Says  Hunt,  “If  the  rain  falls  on  a coffin,  it  is  suppos- 
ed to  indicate  that  the  soul  of  the  departed  has  ‘arrived  safe’  ” (429).  Several 
beliefs  listed  in  the  Frank  C.  Brown  Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore  are  similar, 
including  “If  it  rains  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  it  is  good  luck  for  the  corpse” 
(7:95).  The  “small  drops  of  rain”  (2)  are  Nature’s  blessing  of  the  lost 
lover,  but  the  mourning  partner  cannot  share  that  natural  gesture  of  con- 
solation. 
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Significant,  too,  is  that  this  belief,  as  any  belief  subject  to  folk  tradition, 
can  also  take  the  opposite  view.  For  example,  Hand  includes  an  item,  “raining 
on  a corpse  indicates  the  person  is  not  at  peace.  If  it  rains  in  the  grave,  a 
bad  man  will  get  him”  (7:97).  Either  interpretation  of  the  belief  is  appropriate 
to  “The  Unquiet  Grave”  because  both  stress  the  mourning  lover’s  relation- 
ship and  action  toward  the  dead  lover. 

In  the  second  stanza  the  living  lover  takes  a vow  of  mourning  for  the 
dead  lover,  indicating  a ritualistic  attitude  toward  death  and  grief  in  addi- 
tion to  conveying  further  the  strength  of  the  commitment  between  the  lovers: 

I’ll  do  as  much  for  my  true-love 
As  any  lover  may; 

I’ll  sit  and  mourn  all  at  her  grave 
For  a twelvemonth  and  a day.  (4-8) 

These  words,  this  vow,  and  the  action  they  describe  imply  that  mourning 
“For  a twelvemonth  and  a day”  (8)  is  the  accepted,  proper  action  to  take. 
Leach  names  this  time  period  as  “the  conventional  period  of  grieving”  ( Ballad 
Book  262).  A year  and  a day  is  a long  time  to  grieve,  representing  a signifi- 
cant sacrifice  in  terms  of  time,  especially  considering  the  mourner’s  youth 
(5).  Over  the  course  of  the  ballad,  the  living  lover  must  endure  what  Ella 
Mary  Leather  notes  in  northern  Hertfordshire  custom  as  the  “deathszear,” 
the  first  twelve  months  succeeding  a death  (126).  This  verse  of  the  ballad, 
typical  of  almost  all  the  ballad’s  variants,  speaks  to  the  now  all  but  outmod- 
ed early  twentieth-century  American  custom  Claudia  de  Lys  describes  as 
“full  mourning  [being]  worn  for  a year”  (277).  Unquestionably  this  belief 
is  related  to  the  life  cycle;  a year  allows  completion  of  the  full  cycle  of 
seasons — life,  death,  renewal.  Seasonally  and  emotionally  mourners  come 
full  circle. 

While  the  living  lover  may  indeed  follow  the  demands  of  propriety  and 
his  own  grief-induced  pain,  the  action  of  his  grief,  to  “sit  and  mourn  all 
at  her  grave”  (7),  seems  immoderate.  The  mourning  lover  may  be  inten- 
tionally (subconsciously  or  otherwise)  seeking  the  dead  lover’s  return  to  ob- 
tain the  “one  kiss”  (515)  he  craves.  By  exceeding  the  year  of  mourning  by 
one  day,  the  living  lover’s  avowed  mourning  time  allotment  becomes  magical. 
As  a result,  his  mourning  efforts  are  rewarded  by  the  appearance  of  the  ghost 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  stanza:  “Oh  who  sits  weeping  on  my  grave, /And 
will  not  let  me  sleep?”  (11-12). 

Human  grief  may  take  extreme  forms,  and  a closer  look  at  the  beliefs 
behind  the  second  stanza  may  tempt  some  critics  to  take  the  sentimental 
edge  off  the  ballad  and  replace  it  with  cynicism  or  insincerity.  To  the  point 
is  a belief  mentioned  by  Daniels:  “A  widower  weeping  profusely  on  the  death 
of  his  wife  will  remain  a widower  but  a short  time”  (1:194).  Giving  attention 
to  a more  negative  interpretation,  this  folk  belief  presents  the  possibility  that 
the  ballad’s  living  lover  is  not  as  committed  to  the  dead  lover  as  he  appears. 
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Perhaps  the  action  of  his  mourning  serves,  on  some  level,  as  a request  for 
the  release  of  his  commitment  to  the  dead  lover.  States  G.  Malcolm  Laws: 
“It  is  a truism  of  ballad  ethics  that  disloyalty  has  dire  consequences;  these 
are  frequently  connected  with  the  appearance  of  an  aggrieved  spirit”  (27). 

Beliefs  described  in  The  Brown  Collection  support  this  reading:  a ghost  “rests 
after  death  unless  someone  has  done  something  against  it”  (7:137).  Suspicious 
scholars  and  critics  might  want  to  assign  infidelity  to  the  living  lover  here; 
after  all,  most  ballads  with  a returning  ghost  are  concerned  with  obtaining 
revenge  on  the  remaining  lover  for  his  or  her  philandering.  One  such  exam- 
ple that  might  reinforce  this  theory  by  its  structural  similarity  to  “The  Un- 
quiet Grave”  is  Child  77,  “Sweet  William’s  Ghost”  (2:226-34).  This  con- 
nection does,  indeed,  make  sense  except  for  the  fact  that  the  ghost  in  “The 
Unquiet  Grave”  does  not  seem  particularly  aggrieved,  nor  does  this  inter- 
pretation match  the  ballad’s  tone  or  message  about  excessive  grief.  There 
is  no  other  evidence  in  the  ballad  to  suggest  that  these  lovers  have  ever  been 
anything  but  faithful  to  each  other.  The  only  wrong  the  living  lover  has  com- 
mitted, against  the  dead  lover  or  otherwise,  is  his  excessive  mourning. 

Because  she  gives  the  ballad  its  supernatural  qualities,  the  ghost  herself 
merits  some  discussion.  In  “The  Unquiet  Grave”  there  is  something  of  a 
role-reversal  between  the  living  and  the  dead  lovers.  At  least  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  revenant,  it  is  the  living  lover  who  has  been  haunting  the 
dead,  rather  than  the  traditional  reversed  relationship.  In  other  respects, 
however,  if  a ballad  ghost  may  be  said  to  be  typical,  this  one  is.  As  in  most 
ballads,  the  gruesome  or  grisly,  while  directly  reported,  is  never  very  ex- 
plicit; perhaps  folksingers  innately  believe  these  details  are  best  supplied  by 
listeners’  imaginations.  Without  these  details,  the  presence  of  the  ghost  is 
somehow  made  more  real,  more  matter-of-fact,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
ballad,  not  physical  description,  is  accentuated.  Ghosts,  according  to  Fried- 
man, are  a common  feature  in  many  European  ballads,  and  their  presence 
indicates  that  the  culture  which  generated  the  ballads  was  one  “rich  in  folk 
beliefs  and  dominated  by  several  orders  of  supernatural  beings  ...  in  cons- 
tant commerce  with  human  folk  ( Ballad  Revival  3).  That  there  is  relatively 
little  description  of  the  ghost  may  also  illustrate  religious  influence  that  may 
have  disapproved  of  such  details. 

The  ghost  of  “The  Unquiet  Grave”  speaks  directly  and  cannot  sleep, 
indicating,  as  Gordon  Gerould  notes,  that  she  is  “obviously  not  pure  spirit, 
but  a being  with  sense  perception  ...”  (141).  Lowry  Charles  Wimberly 
describes  this  ghost  and  the  ghosts  of  other  ballads  as  “corporeal  and  not 
to  be  thought  of  as  the  familiar  airy  and  insubstantial  shade”  (“Death  and 
Burial  Lore”  77).  The  ghost  is  the  dead  body  herself,  speaking  straight  from 
her  grave  and  of  her  grave,  “my  grave”  (11).  She  is  a revenant  who  wants 
to  sleep,  a euphemism  for  saying  that  she  wants  to  die,  and  her  lover’s  loud, 
persistent  mourning  will  not  allow  her  to  do  so. 
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True  to  type,  the  dead  lover’s  ghost — the  dead  lover — has  “clay-cold  lips,” 
a feature  repeated  three  times  in  the  ballad  (15,  17,  19)  and  likely  as  com- 
mon as  the  “ruby-red  lips,”  the  “milk-white  steed,”  and  the  “wee  penknife” 
of  other  ballads.  The  phrase  stresses  in  triplicate,  along  with  her  “earthly 
breath”  (18),  the  reality  of  the  dead  lover’s  lifelessness  and  her  body’s  decay 
as  it  returns  to  the  earth.  Already  she  has  begun  a transition  from  mortal 
life  to  the  otherlife.  Speaking  from  the  grave  she  is  aware  of,  but  significant- 
ly distanced  from,  the  life  she  had  with  her  lover  since  she  must  ask  and 
be  reminded  of  who  is  weeping  on  her  grave  (11).  This  perspective  also  hints 
at  the  futility  of  the  living  lover’s  grief;  no  one,  not  even  the  dead  beloved, 
appreciates  it. 

After  the  mourning  lover  identifies  himself  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
stanza,  “ ’T  is  I,  my  love”  (13),  he  claims  that  all  he  wants  is  “one  kiss 
of  her  clay-cold  lips”  (15).  The  kiss  and  the  living  lover’s  request  for  it  may 
echo  the  custom  of  interring  with  the  dead  something  of  “earthly  treasure 
in  the  nature  of  gold  and  jewels”  (Wimberly  “Death  and  Burial  Lore”  129). 
Because  he  wants  a kiss,  not  the  ghost’s  fortune,  this  request  makes  the 
mourning  lover’s  grief  more  sincere.  Davis  believes  the  kiss  may  be  reminis- 
cent of  the  troth-plight  motif  present  in  some  other  texts  of  the  ballad  (“The 
Unquiet  Grave”  107). 

The  kiss,  since  it  comes  from  the  clay-cold  lips  of  a ghost,  may  hold 
magical  properties,  because  the  world  of  “The  Unquiet  Grave”  is  the  “ballad 
world  of  prescription  and  postscription”  where  an  act  as  simple  as  kissing 
one’s  lover  “may  unloose  strange  and  mysterious  forces”  (Wells  145).  Con- 
tact with  the  dead,  notes  Wimberly,  especially  through  something  as  emo- 
tionally charged  as  a kiss,  is  widely  held  to  have  fatal  results  (“Death  and 
Burial  Lore”  77).  Reinforcing  the  certainty  of  her  own  deadness,  the  dead 
lover  expresses  that  belief  in  her  warning:  “If  you  have  one  kiss  of  my  clay- 
cold  lips/Your  time  will  not  be  long”  (19-20).  Presumably,  the  mourning  lover 
already  knows  this;  he  went  beyond  the  ordinary  mourning  time  and  coax- 
ed the  ghost  of  his  lover  from  the  grave.  He  is  so  consumed  with  passion 
and  grief  that  he  wants  to  die,  perhaps  so  that  he  may  join  his  dead  lover. 

The  ghost’s  warning  is  the  ballad’s  central  message,  and  many  short  texts 
end  with  these  verses.  Death  is  the  ultimatum  for  the  living  lover’s  profuse 
grief.  At  this  point  the  Christian  message  is  rather  indirect.  In  Christian 
terms,  death  is  sin’s  reward;  therefore,  it  stands  to  reason  that  mourning 
and  asking  to  kiss  the  dead  are  sinful,  especially  if  death  is  the  promised  result. 
Even  more  sinful,  if  not  more  human,  is  the  living  lover’s  desire  to  die,  to 
will  his  own  demise  with  a kiss,  literally  and  figuratively,  of  death. 

Throughout  her  speech,  the  dead  lover  is  gentle.  Nowhere  in  the  ballad 
does  she  appear  to  weep  for  the  living  lover  or  their  relationship.  Death  has 
given  her  a certain  wisdom,  and  she  tenderly  recognizes  her  lover’s  need 
for  explanation  of  their  circumstances  as  her  voice  becomes  even  softer  and 
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more  metaphoric  in  the  last  two  stanzas.  She  recalls  the  time  they  spent 
together  and  the  “garden  green’’  (21)  where  they  “used  to  walk’’  (22),  sym- 
bolizing springtime,  their  youth,  and  new  love. 

Life  and  death  are  bound  together  in  the  vision  that  “The  finest  flower 
that  ere  was  seen/Is  withered  to  a stalk’’  (23-24).  The  flower  phrase  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  ballad’s  funeral  theme  since  flowers  have  long  been  used 
as  a tribute  to  the  dead,  but  perhaps  more  importantly,  the  phrase  stands 
as  a metaphor  on  many  levels.  First,  the  flower  represents  the  dead  lover. 
Odell  notes  that  such  references  for  “persons  of  either  sex,  distinguished 
for  beauty  or  virtue  are  common  in  balladry’’  (28).  Further,  Wimberly  calls 
the  references  evidence  of  the  “superstition  of  the  life-index’’  where  the  lover’s 
life-span  is  connected  to  the  flower’s  ( Folklore  42). 

Likewise,  the  flower  also  symbolizes  the  lovers’  relationship  and  its  degree 
of  fulfillment.  By  reminding  the  mourning  lover  of  their  courtship  and  by 
showing  him  that  the  flower  is  shriveled,  the  dead  lover  alludes  to  their  similar- 
ly once  fresh,  once  beautiful,  but  now  decayed,  love.  This  sequence  in  the 
sixth  stanza,  an  example  of  homeopathic  magic  in  that  “like  produces  like,” 
is  reinforced  in  the  seventh.  “The  stalk  is  withered  dry,  my  love, /So  will  our 
hearts  decay”  (25-26)  illustrates  that  the  lovers’  relationship  has  died  as  the 
flower  has  faded  through  the  mourning  lover’s  season  of  grief. 

Also  part  of  this  belief  is  time.  Decay  is  not  an  instant  process;  neither 
is  grief.  Subtly  stated,  but  stated  nevertheless,  is  the  recognition  that  grief 
is  a human  emotion  which  socially  and  psychologically  demands  time,  “a 
twelvemonth  and  a day”  (8),  to  overcome.  This  insight  offers  some  assurance 
that  the  living  lover  is  justified  in  his  wailings.  Simultaneously,  however,  the 
dead  lover  reminds  the  mourner  that  time  is  short  and  advises  him  not  to 
waste  the  share  of  it  God  has  given  by  grieving  for  her:  “So  make  yourself 
content,  my  love, /Till  God  calls  you  away”  (27-28).  Here  the  living  lover 
gains  permission  to  end  his  weeping  vigil.  An  underlying  message  is  that 
perhaps  the  lovers  might  meet  again;  also  present  is  an  air  of  finality  that 
they  will  not  in  this  life.  Combining  Christian  and  pagan  motifs  in  the  last 
stanza,  the  dead  lover  encourages  the  mourner  to  get  on  with  his  life  without 
her. 

Through  all  its  images  and  motifs  of  death,  the  ballad’s  main  message 
concerns  the  value  and  fragility  of  life.  Focus  is  on  the  seasons,  inferring 
the  promise  of  earthly  renewal.  The  life  of  the  mourning  lover,  particularly 
his  spiritual  life,  is  also  emphasized  with  reference  to  God  in  the  ballad’s 
last  line.  If  the  living  lover  persists  in  mourning,  he  indulgently,  self-pityingly, 
wastes  life  and  jeopardizes  his  own  chances  for  immortality.  Spiritual  love 
is  weighed  against  the  ultimate  transience  of  earthly  love  in  “The  Unquiet 
Grave.”  The  ghost  of  the  ballad  lives  in  some  shadowy  way:  she  lives  enough 
to  remain  in  her  lover’s  mind  and  speak  to  him  against  his  excessive  grief. 
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The  ballad,  printed  in  collections,  lives  as  a ghost  of  living  sung  texts,  a 
reminder  of  the  kinds  of  ideals  early  audiences  associated  with  love,  life,  and 
death. 
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1989  Student  Contest  Honorable  Mention  Graduate  Essay 

“Not  Quite  Snowflakes”: 

Traditional  Basketweaving  in  North  Carolina’s 
Hot-Air  Balloon  Industry 

By  Patricia  M.  Gantt 


A clear,  crisp,  late-September  afternoon  three  years  ago  found  me  driv- 
ing eastward  along  Interstate  40  through  North  Carolina’s  Piedmont.  As 
I neared  Statesville,  I caught  a glimpse  of  dozens  of  brightly-colored  objects 
floating  just  above  the  horizon.  Pulling  over  to  have  a better  look,  I drew 
in  my  breath  from  the  impact  of  what  I saw.  There  they  were — around  me, 
above  me,  almost  blotting  out  the  blue  sky:  close  to  two  hundred  hot-air 
balloons.  The  day  was  so  quiet  that  as  those  five-story  structures  drifted  past, 
I could  hear  laughter  and  conversation  from  passengers,  punctuated  by  the 
whoosh  of  sudden  flames  as  bursts  of  propane  did  their  part  to  keep  the 
balloons  aloft. 

I had  known  for  quite  some  time  that  Statesville  has  a hot-air  balloon 
factory,  but  my  experience  that  day  had  such  an  impact  that  I became  deter- 
mined to  investigate  the  business  more  closely.  I had  no  idea  that  in  an  ultra- 
modern, innovative  factory  I would  discover  a home  for  a thriving  folk  art — 
handwoven  wicker  basketry. 

Patricia  Gantt  is  completing  a degree  in  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  She  wrote  this  study  of  basketmaking  in  a course  with  Terry  Zug.  The 
North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  will  soon  publish  Pat’s  teachers  guide  to  Eight-Hand 
Sets  and  Holy  Steps,  a record  of  our  state’s  traditional  black  music. 
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Like  many  people  with  a serious  interest  in  material  folk  culture,  when 
I think  of  factories,  I seldom  consider  them  as  homes  for  traditional  crafts- 
manship. I am  much  more  likely  to  imagine  Dickensian  sweatshops  or  glass- 
and-steel  structures  run  by  efficiency  experts  with  little  time  for  methods 
that  do  not  provide  a “positive  cash  flow”  in  the  fastest  way  possible — hardly 
nurturing  places  for  folk  artistry.  The  qualities  long  considered  inherent  in 
the  genesis  of  material  folk  culture — learning  by  observation  and  imitation 
of  another  craftsman  who  transmits  his  technique  orally  and  by  example, 
transforming  local  materials  into  a product  used  in  one’s  community,  hav- 
ing autonomy  over  the  entire  creative  process,  perhaps  even  making  one’s 
own  tools — surely  must  all  be  forfeited  at  the  factory  door.  Not  so. 

In  the  Statesville  factory,  two  basketweavers  work  in  ways  that  are  sur- 
prisingly traditional  to  help  satisfy  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  world’s  demand 
for  hot-air  balloons.  These  men,  Henry  (“Hank”)  McClelland  and  master 
weaver  Edward  Van  Wy,  do  all  the  weaving.  They  construct  approximately 
260  baskets  a year  for  Sidney  and  Elenor  Conn’s  Balloon  Works,  a business 
which  provides  forty-five  jobs  and  a yearly  payroll  of  three  quarters  of  a 
million  dollars. 

Nevertheless,  the  weavers’  training,  techniques,  and  working  situations 
bear  close  ties  to  the  old  ways.  Each  learned  the  simple,  ubiquitous  pattern 
he  uses  for  the  baskets  through  classic  visual/oral  means.  Yet  each  main- 
tains an  unusual  amount  of  autonomy  in  his  schedule  and  particularly  in 
designing  the  decorative  patterns  that  help  to  make  each  basket  unique. 

The  basket  itself — known  in  the  trade  as  a gondola  or  carriage — is  a basic 
crossweave,  an  ancient,  universal  pattern  which  goes  back  “for  thousands 
of  years”  (Lasansky  10).  Based  on  a hard  maple  floor  and  hand-bent  bam- 
boo frame,  its  sides  are  completely  handwoven  from  Singapore  wicker.  When 
the  basket  is  finished,  McClelland’s  or  Van  Wy’s  traditional  wovenwork  will 
be  connected  by  Kevlar  cables  five  times  stronger  that  steel  to  an 
aeronautically-sophisticated  system  that  must  undergo  fourteen  hundred 
separate  federal  inspections  before  it  can  be  released  to  the  customer  (Conn 
18  Sept.  1987).  This  smooth  melding  of  ancient  and  modern  not  only  ex- 
emplifies new  applications  for  traditional  craftsmanship,  but  provides  reassur- 
ing testimony  to  the  resilience  of  folk  tradition. 

A great  deal  of  the  credit  for  such  a nurturing  environment  for  the  two 
men’s  work  goes  to  the  Conns.  Sid  and  Elenor  applaud  the  work  Edward 
and  Hank  do,  saying:  “Southern  craftsmanship  is  the  best  in  the  world;  no 
one  can  match  the  quality  of  their  wicker  work”  (4  Jan.  1987).  The  Conns’ 
receptiveness  to  this  high-quality  workmanship  makes  them  prefer  baskets 
made  by  hand,  just  as  the  original  ones  were  in  1783  when  the  Montgolfier 
brothers  “stitched  together  a huge  bag  of  paper  and  fabric,  filled  it  with 
smoke  from  a fire  they’d  created  with  wool  and  straw,  and  ...  [became]  the 
first  men  in  history  to  achieve  sustained  flight”  (Tarshis  20). 
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A gondola  awaits  wickerwork  by  weavers  at  The  Balloon  Works,  Statesville,  N.C., 
September  1987.  Photograph  by  Patricia  Gantt. 
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Completed  gondolas  at  The  Balloon  Works,  Statesville,  N.C.,  September  1987. 
Photograph  by  Patricia  Gantt. 
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Baskets  made  of  stamped-out  heavy  plastic  could  certainly  meet  the 
Federal  Aeronautics  Administration’s  most  exacting  safety  standards.  The 
primary  strength  of  the  gondola  lies  not  in  the  woven  work,  after  all,  but 
in  its  bamboo  frame,  so  the  wicker  is  a bonus  rather  than  an  actual  necessi- 
ty. However,  handwoven  baskets  are  firmly  entrenched  in  North  Carolina’s 
balloon  industry,  for  as  Sid  Conn  puts  it:  “Wicker  is  aesthetically  wonder- 
ful. It’s  the  very  first  material  that  was  used  in  balloons,  and  it’s  still  the 
nicest....  One  of  the  best  things  about  handmade  products  is  they  don’t  look 
like  they  came  out  of  a cookie  cutter.’’  Elenor  likens  the  originality  of  the 
weavers’  products  to  snowflakes,  which  appear  quite  similar  to  the  casual 
eye,  but  are  indeed  subtly  different.  Her  husband  adds:  “Of  about  twenty- 
seven  or  twenty-eight  hundred  systems,  we’ve  never  built  two  alike”  (18  Sept. 
1987).  They  tell  their  customers  not  to  expect  even  undecorated  gondolas 
to  be  identical,  informing  them  that  systems  will  vary  by  two  inches,  more 
or  less. 

Yet  it  is  not  the  gondolas  alone — tough  and  beautiful  as  they  are — or  the 
factory  owners  that  speak  most  eloquently  of  the  industry’s  ties  to  traditional 
ways.  The  weavers  themselves  do  that.  Their  situation  deserves  examina- 
tion, for  its  success  signals  hope  for  the  longevity  of  other  folk  artistry. 

Although  less  experienced  than  Van  Wy  in  balloon  basketry,  Hank 
McClelland  brought  considerable  training  and  a long  family  heritage  of  weav- 
ing to  the  industry  when  he  joined  it  approximately  two  years  ago.  His  grand- 
mother, with  whom  he  stayed  as  a child,  wove  chair  bottoms  for  a living. 
Even  though  she  died  several  years  ago,  Hank  still  speaks  of  her  and  those 
childhood  days  with  great  affection.  As  he  watched  his  grandmother’s  skillful 
hands  going  in  and  out  of  the  canes,  he  longed  to  learn  what  she  knew.  Soon 
she  became  his  teacher.  Hank  remembers: 

My  grandmother  did  the  cane  chairs.  I used  to  watch  her.  That’s  where  I really  learn- 
ed. I did  that  actually  before  I started  weaving  baskets — weaving  the  bottoms  of  chairs, 
old  rattan  furniture,  doing  repair  work  and  stuff  like  that.  I’ve  always  had  an  interest 
in  it.  Since  the  third  grade.  I’ve  done  little  baskets.  Then  when  I went  into  the  Boy 
Scouts,  I earned  a basketweaving  merit  badge.  I just  went  from  there. 

While  he  was  still  Boy  Scouting  age,  he  continued  to  make  small 
baskets — sometimes  from  kits  women  would  bring  him,  other  times  freehand 
from  materials  he  bought  in  quantity.  Through  the  next  few  years,  he  wove 
for  the  same  reason  today’s  teens  work  at  McDonald’s  or  deliver  pizza — 
spending  money: 

A lady  would  buy  a kit  at  Jo-Belles’  [a  local  craft  outlet]  or  somewhere  like  that,  and 
bring  it  to  me.  I’d  just  do  that  — fix  them  up  from  there.  Or  you  can  buy  the  stock  in 
large  quantities  and  then  cut  your  own  floors,  or  you  can  weave  them  without  hardshell 
floors.  I did  ’em  both  ways.  Just  something  to  make  a little  paper  money,  movie  money, 
stuff  like  that.  I was  going  to  school.  And  [he  laughs]  it  was  doing  something  I liked 
without  working  hard. 
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Hank  followed  his  boyhood  interest  in  art  to  formal  training  in  his  first 
love,  design.  He  holds  an  art  degree  and  has  worked  briefly  in  the  public 
school  system,  as  well  as  for  various  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  design 
firms  and  as  a graphics  specialist  in  the  U.S.  Army.  When  he  decided  to 
go  home  to  Statesville,  he  resumed  his  basketweaving  by  doing  repair  work 
locally.  Before  long  he  heard  of  a opening  for  a weaver  at  The  Balloon  Works. 
“Fifteen  minutes  after  I got  to  my  interview,’’  he  recalls,  “they  had  me  out 
on  the  floor  weaving.  I had  to  go  out  to  the  parking  lot  and  tell  my  ride 
to  go  on  home.’’  He  has  been  weaving  there  since  that  December,  1986,  day. 

McClelland’s  teacher  at  the  factory  was  Rodney  Creech,  who  still  works 
there  but  no  longer  weaves.  Hank  had  small  difficulty  adapting  his  earlier 
experience  to  the  larger  work,  although  initially  he  was  somewhat  daunted 
by  the  sheer  size  of  a gondola: 

They  started  me  on  a 5.0.  At  that  particular  time,  that  was  the  largest  one  they  had. 
I had  a good  lesson,  to  start  on  one  that  hard;  it  made  the  other  ones  fairly  simple.  I 
had  done  little  baskets  like  this  [indicates  about  twelve  to  fifteen  inches]  and  all  of  sud- 
den here’s  this  huge  basket.  It’s  still  the  same  concept — in  and  out  and  twisting  to  get 
the  contours  ...  Rodney  taught  me  a lot  as  far  as  making  the  basket  tight  goes.  He’d 
say,  “Beat  the  thing!  Make  sure  you  beat  it!”  When  you’re  weaving,  if  you  don’t  take 
a hammer  and  continuously  fuse  the  rows  together,  the  basket  will  move.  It  will  actually 
move  on  you.  That’s  why  I can  always  remember  Rodney  saying,  “Whup  that  thing! 
Beat  it!” 

Hank  prides  himself  on  the  fact  that,  although  it  took  him  two  weeks  to  make 
that  first  gondola  instead  of  the  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  it  now  requires, 
he  has  never  done  one  that  didn’t  sell. 

Edward  Van  Wy’s  weaving  education — although  just  as  traditional  as 
Hank’s — came  about  in  quite  a different  way.  Van  Wy  is  originally  from 
Ohio,  and  passed  through  Statesville  on  one  of  the  many  cross-country  motor- 
cycle trips  he  once  took.  He  made  his  living  then  doing  construction  work, 
which  supplements  his  weaving  income  now  during  the  slack  season.  He 
met  a woman  from  Cool  Springs,  a small  town  near  Statesville,  and  “just 
ended  up  here.  We  got  married,  and  I can’t  get  her  away.  I guess  I’ll  ^here.” 

The  motorcycle  not  only  brought  Edward  to  Statesville,  but  also  made 
him  a weaver,  although  quite  inadvertently.  He  tells  the  story  of  his  begin- 
nings in  weaving: 

See,  I’d  gotten  in  a motorcycle  accident  and  messed  my  hands  up.  I was  having  trouble 
moving  ’em,  and  it  seemed  like  weaving’d  be  something  to  help.  Well,  the  doctor  told 
me  I had  to  work  ’em  or  I wouldn’t  ever  be  able  to.  I knew  Tracy  [Branes,  the  former 
owner  of  The  Balloon  Works],  so  he  said  he’d  get  me  a job.  That’s  how  I got  started. 

Edward  had  never  woven  a basket  before  in  his  life,  although  his  wife  had 
and  he  used  to  go  to  craft  shows  with  her.  Mrs.  Van  Wy  was  not  her  hus- 
band’s teacher,  though;  he  learned  by  watching  Cheryl  Lucas,  a woman  who 
wove  at  the  factory  at  that  time  but  has  since  retired.  Procedures  were  dif- 
ferent when  Edward  was  learning: 
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When  I learned,  I was  getting  paid  by  the  hour  to  learn,  so  I could  take  my  time  and 
learn  what  I was  doing,  but  now,  the  day  they  come  in  here,  they’re  on  piecework.  It’s 
all  piecework  now,  and  they  can’t  make  a living  doing  it,  so  they  don’t  stay  with  it  ... 
It  takes  about  a week  to  learn,  and  then  it  takes  a good  year — I think — to  where  you 
can  make  much  more  than  a real  simple  basket. 

The  days  when  Van  Wy’s  work  was  considered  simple  are  long  past.  Now, 
fourteen  years  later,  he  does  all  the  special  orders. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  aspects  of  the  weavers’  situation  is  the  amount 
of  autonomy  each  man  has  over  his  working  conditions,  especially  Edward, 
who  weaves  at  home  or  at  the  beach,  going  to  the  factory  only  to  consult 
with  a customer  or  deliver  finished  goods.  Asked  how  this  atypical  situation 
came  about,  he  laughs  and  explains: 

Well  ...  we  all  went  on  strike  one  time.  Back  when  Tracy  was  still  running  it.  It  just 
worked  out  that  that  was  part  of  the  deal  to  get  us  to  come  back  ...  to  get  to  do  it  at 
home  ...  We  don’t  have  a union  ...  we  all  just  got  together  and  decided  what  we  wanted 
to  do. 

Eleven  of  the  fourteen  years  Edward  has  been  employed  at  The  Balloon 
Works,  he  has  woven  the  carriages  at  home.  In  this  way,  his  work  resembles 
cottage  industries  which  predate  the  Industrial  Revolution.  He  considers 
weaving  in  his  own  home  the  best  part  of  the  job  and  sheds  his  customary 
reticence  when  he  gets  a chance  to  discuss  it: 

Working  at  home,  you  work  your  own  hours.  Even  though  it’s  piece  work,  just  like  Hank 
does,  but  he  works  here  [at  the  factory].  If  he  wants  to  work,  he’s  gotta  be  here  while 
they’re  open.  When  I’m  at  home,  like  in  the  summertime  when  it’s  ninety-something 
degrees  out  there  (I  don’t  have  air  conditioning),  I can  get  up  early  and  work  in  the 
morning  and  work  until  twelve  o’clock  and  knock  off,  then  go  back  there  and  set  the 
clock  ’til  it  cools  off,  then  work  ’til  twelve  o’clock  at  night.  Still  put  the  same  hours  in 
...  I wish  it’d  get  slack  in  the  summer.  It’s  so  darn  hot.  I hate  to  work  in  the  summer. 
I’d  rather  work  in  the  winter  when  it’s  cool. 

By  setting  his  own  schedule,  Edward  feels  he  turns  out  a better  product. 
As  Hank  says,  “You  can  work  two  or  three  hours  when  you  feel  like  work- 
ing and  do  as  much  as  four  or  five  when  you  don’t.’’  Both  men  agree  that 
“it’s  that  drag  time  that  wears  you  down.” 

When  the  slack  season  does  come  during  the  winter,  Van  Wy  migrates 
to  the  North  Carolina  coast.  He,  his  wife,  and  son  spent  last  winter  near 
Jacksonville,  where  Mrs.  Van  Wy  taught  in  a local  elementary  school.  There 
he  weaves,  fishes,  and  does  occasional  work  laying  tile,  returning  to  Statesville 
only  about  once  a month  or  so  to  deliver  his  pickupful  of  completed  car- 
riages. The  flexibility  Edward  enjoys  is  possible  partially  because  his 
longstanding  expertise  gives  him  the  power  to  set  his  own  terms,  but  also 
because  weaving  is  the  only  job  he  does  for  the  balloon  factory. 

Hank,  however,  is  not  exclusively  a weaver.  When  there  are  no  basket 
orders  for  him  to  fill,  he  utilizes  other  skills  he  has  learned  at  the  balloon 
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factory,  such  as  twisting  synthetic  fibers  into  cords  to  be  sewn  into  the  seams 
of  an  envelope.  He  is  quick  to  tell  you  he  would  prefer  working  at  home, 
as  his  colleague  does,  “if  all  I was  gonna  be  doing  was  weaving.”  The  other 
jobs  he  does,  however,  require  step-by-step  inspection,  since  each  part  of 
the  process  must  conform  to  FAA  regulations.  Hank  describes  his  primary 
work: 


The  weaving  is  all  on  you  ...  it’s  no  inspecting.  You  just  have  that  final  one  when  they 
look  at  it  and  say  it’s  okay.  When  you’ve  been  doing  them  as  long  as  Edward  has — even 
as  long  as  myself — they  don’t  look  at  them  any  more. 

Hank  does  like  the  fact  that  no  one  makes  him  punch  a time  clock.  If  he 
wants  to  take  the  afternoon  off,  leave  a bit  early,  or  come  in  a little  later 
than  the  regular  7:15  A.M.  factory  opening,  he  does  so.  As  he  laughingly 
notes,  “That’s  another  reason  for  being  an  artist — most  artists  don’t  like 
to  wake  up  early.  I can  set  my  own  schedule  pretty  much.” 

Hank  has  worked  hard  to  earn  the  amount  of  flexibility  he  now  has.  He 
expresses  that  accomplishment  this  way: 

You  love  what  you’re  doing  enough  ’til  you’re  gonna  do  it  right,  without  the  shortcuts. 
You  don’t  need  anyone  standing  over  you  to  say,  “This  corner  doesn’t  look  right.”  I’ve 
cut  out  corners  that  I wasn’t  paying  enough  attention  to.  You  can  just  flatten  them  out. 
They’re  supposed  to  be  round  and  you  look  at  it  and  it’s  going  zip  [indicates  a misaligned 
corner].  And  Rodney’ll  say,  “Well,  that’s  okay;  we’ll  beat  that  out  a little  and  you  really 
won’t  be  able  to  tell  it.”  And  really  you  can’t.  Unless  you’re  a weaver,  you  couldn’t 
tell.  But  I cut  it  out.  I could  tell. 

The  craftsman  is  his  own  quality  control.  When  he  goes  to  a major  rally 
like  the  one  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  or  the  smaller  Piedmont  Airlines 
meeting  in  Statesville,  and  sees  a McClelland-made  gondola,  he  can  feel 
unmitigated  pride  in  its  workmanship.  Some  owners  so  appreciate  the  quality 
of  the  gondolas  that  they  keep  up  with  the  weavers,  presenting  them  with 
pins  to  match  the  balloons.  Hank  considers  this  practice  an  honor  and  an- 
nounces, smiling:  “I  have  several  pins  that’s  got  the  baskets  on  them  that 
I’ve  weaved.  That’s  nice.” 

Part  of  the  enthusiasm  Hank  feels  has  left  Edward;  he  does  not  participate 
in  rallies,  which  he  states  flatly  “do  nothing  for  me.”  As  to  the  weaving, 
he  declares: 

Tell  you  the  truth,  after  these  many  years,  I don’t  even  think  about  it  [getting  a thrill 
from  seeing  a basket  he  has  made].  I used  to  get  a kick  out  of  it.  I just  don’t  think  much 
about  it  any  more.  Done  so  many  of  ’em.  Don’t  even  keep  track  of  how  many  any  more. 

Although  Van  Wy  openly  professes  little  joy,  his  eyes  shine  when  he  talks 
about  his  work.  Further,  he  admits  to  feeling  pleasure  in  the  traditional,  hand- 
made art: 

1 think  that  has  a lot  to  do  with  them  selling  the  balloons.  Now,  I don’t  know  if  that’s 
true.  I think  [the  ones  made  in  North  Carolina]  are  the  best-looking  ones  I’ve  seen. 

I might  be  a little  prejudiced. 
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Naturally  laconic  and  unassuming,  Edward  would  rather  leave  it  to  others 
to  praise  his  work  or  designate  him  as  “master  weaver’’ — a title  he  shrugs 
off,  muttering,  “I  ought  to  be.  I been  here  long  enough.”  Hank,  however, 
glows  when  he  describes  the  older  man’s  weaving:  “His  style  is  so  fluid.  He 
just  goes  z-z-z-zoom  like  that.  It’s  like  he  just  lays  it  up  there  and  it’s  there.” 
The  fluidity  which  is  now  Edward’s  trademark  has  been  hard-won;  he  ad- 
mits to  having  thrown  his  first  three  or  four  baskets  away.  Like  other  artists, 
he  has  achieved  that  liquid  style  over  long  years  of  painstaking  practice. 

It  has  been  quite  some  time  since  Edward  has  looked  at  anyone’s  baskets, 
including  his  own,  for  guidelines;  his  artistry  has  developed  into  what 
folklorists  call  a “competence,”  an  innate,  mental  sense  of  what  the  design, 
appearance,  and  quality  of  his  final  product  should  be.  James  Deetz  refers 
to  this  sense  formally  as  a “grammar  ...  a set  of  rules  for  the  creation  of 
artifacts  mutually  accepted  by  the  members  of  the  culture  producing  them. 
Such  rules  exist,  even  if  they  cannot  be  explicitly  stated  by  their  users”  (108). 
The  formula  in  Edward  Van  Wy’s  head  guides  him  in  weaving  gondolas, 
both  in  the  tightness  of  the  weave  and  the  design. 

A few  years  ago,  he  alone  decided  what  the  design  in  the  basket  would 
be,  and  he  preferred  it  that  way.  He  elaborates: 

It  used  to  be  it  was  just  up  to  the  weaver,  whatever  they  wanted  to  put  in  there,  but 
now  they  do  tell  you  what  colors.  They  try  to  get  the  same  colors  in  the  basket  that  are 
in  the  balloon.  Other  than  that,  just  whatever  you  think  of  when  you  get  to  it,  that’s 
what  you  put  in  there — and  hope  it  looks  good.  Sometimes  it  don’t.  I’ve  taken  it  out 
a few  times  because  I didn’t  like  it,  but  nobody’s  ever  told  me  to. 

Both  weavers  dislike  surface  decoration,  preferring  to  let  the  pattern  of 
the  weaving  dominate,  rather  than  the  color.  Edward  Van  Wy  has  especially 
strong  beliefs  about  how  a basket’s  practical  features  and  design  interrelate, 
vowing  that  if  the  customers  knew  how  brittle  a willow  reed  is  after  being 
dyed — thus  weakening  the  basket  everywhere  there  is  color — they  would  favor 
the  natural  fibers,  as  he  does.  He  cites  the  4.0  Dragonfly,  the  smallest  basket, 
as  his  personal  choice,  concluding  pragmatically:  “They’re  sturdier.  If  I was 
gonna  buy  one,  I’d  buy  a 4.0;  it’s  a real  good  basket.”  If  he  must  do  colors, 
he  has  firm  preferences  there,  as  well:  “I  don’t  like  green.  Oh,  I like  green, 
but  I don’t  like  it  in  baskets.  And  I don’t  like  pink  and  I don’t  like  purple 
in  baskets.”  He  leans  toward  earthy  colors  for  their  simpler,  more  natural 
look,  although  he  will  weave  a variety  of  others  if  the  customer  insists: 

I don’t  mind.  They  pay  you  extra.  As  long  as  they  don’t  get  carried  away.  Sometimes 
they’ll  want  six  or  seven  colors  in  there.  What  they  don’t  realize  is  the  simpler  the  color, 
the  better.  One  color,  two  colors,  three  colors.  The  simpler,  the  better. 

As  to  the  patterns  themselves,  Edward  says  he  has  two  or  three  he  likes 
to  do — mostly  chevrons — and  does  them  repeatedly,  since  any  variation  in 
color  makes  a gondola  look  different  from  others.  He  has  made  up  several 
original  ones,  including  one  called  “Crowfeet”  that  makes  a bow  to  his 
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Native-American  heritage.  Despite  being  paid  by  the  piece,  Van  Wy  began 
weaving  with  more  pattern  variety  than  he  now  employs;  soon  he  gave  up 
the  varied  patterns,  because  marked  differences  slowed  him  down  and 
decreased  his  earnings: 

I used  to  stand  there  and  try  to  think  of  different  ones.  I put  a different  thing  in  every 
basket,  but  it  just  takes  too  long  a time.  You’re  trying  to  make  money.  You  don’t  want 
to  do  nothing  that’s  gonna  take  a long  time. 

After  all,  the  master  weaver  must  consider  practicalities:  Edward’s  work  is 
his  livelihood,  not  merely  a hobby.  He  states  repeatedly  how  much  pleasure 
he  derives  from  weaving,  although  he  also  acknowledges  what  a poor  living 
it  is. 

Unfortunately,  neither  weaver  is  sure  of  whether  he  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue the  tradition  “on  down  the  road.”  Van  Wy  is  concerned  greatly  that 
so  few  young  people  stay  with  the  work  long  enough  to  make  it  pay.  He 
understands,  though,  and  explains: 

I have  taught  a few  people,  but  there’re  none  of  them  doing  it  any  more.  It’s  not  really 
a job  that  people  stay  with.  Most  people  can’t  make  any  money  until  they  get  fast  at 
it,  and  they  won’t  stick  with  it  long  enough.  They  just  can’t  make  a living  doing  it, 
so  they  don’t  stay  with  it. 

The  minimum  of  twelve  exacting  hours  required  to  complete  a basket, 
even  after  one  has  learned  the  technique  thoroughly,  defeats  many  crafts- 
men. At  the  same  time,  Edward  say  candidly  that  he  could  not  encourage 
his  seven-year-old  to  follow  him  as  a weaver,  although  the  boy  “wants  to 
learn,  but  I’d  rather  he’d  grow  up  and  go  to  college  and  learn  something 
he’s  going  to  make  some  money  at.”  Who,  then,  will  continue  the  tradition 
if  Edward  Van  Wy,  Hank  McClelland,  and  the  handful  like  them  in  other 
factories  are  no  longer  weaving? 

The  irony  remains  that,  while  fewer  and  fewer  people  stay  with  tradi- 
tional basketweaving  within  the  balloon  industry,  ballooning  itself  is  gradually 
gaining  wide  acceptance  as  more  than  a sport.  Hot-air  balloons,  born  in 
adventure,  used  as  scientific  tools,  and  popularized  as  a rich  man’s  sport, 
are  now  a staple  of  advertising.  In  fact,  balloons  are  a comparatively  inex- 
pensive method  of  conveying  a commercial  message  (Conn  Sept.  1988).  With 
the  increased  costs  of  even  a fraction  of  a printed  page  or  television  minute, 
balloons  can  float  confidently  into  their  third  century  of  usefulness. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  predict  with  complete  certainty,  however, 
whether  an  increased  demand  for  gondolas  will  assure  the  position  of  tradi- 
tional weaving  or  whether  hard  economic  facts  will  eventually  make  the  willow 
basket  a thing  of  the  past.  If  North  Carolina’s  balloon  production  or  the 
longevity  of  basketry  itself  is  any  indication,  this  ancient  folk  art  will  sur- 
vive quite  well.  The  hot-air  balloon  industry’s  continued  pairing  of  time- 
honored  weaving  methods  with  modern  technology  is  only  the  latest  indica- 
tion of  how  vital  our  material  culture  is.  Clearly  folkways  and  factories  are 
not  mutually  exclusive,  but  can  coexist,  thus  making  each  other  flourish. 
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1989  Honorable  Mention  Undergraduate  Essay 

Folklore  and  Policing:  A Tool  for  Learning 

By  Blanche  Duett 

A policeman  talks  of  the  pranks  that  veteran  officers  pull  on  their  newer 
colleagues: 

There  have  been  pranks  where  a mannequin  that  somebody  has  found  somewhere  is 
put  underneath  a rookie’s  car  with  its  feet  sticking  out  and  the  rookie,  just  out  of  school, 
backs  up — it’s  nighttime — all  this  is  planned — and  he  backs  up  and  hits  something,  runs 
out  there  and  the  senior  officer  screams,  “You’ve  run  over  me.  Get  off.”  That  rookie 
just  about  goes  crazy  thinking  he  killed  somebody.  (Roberts)1 

The  initiation  of  a rookie  by  other  police  officers  is  the  first  step  to  becom- 
ing an  accepted  member  of  the  police  occupation.  However,  the  initiation 
custom  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  folklore  which  exists  in  police  departments. 
Robert  McCarl,  Jr.,  defines  occupational  folklife  as  the  “complex  of  techni- 
ques, customs  and  modes  of  expressive  behavior  which  characterize  a par- 
ticular work  group”  (“Occupational”  145).  Folklore  is  the  unofficial  and 
noninstitutional  part  of  police  culture.  The  official  and  institutional  part  of 
police  culture,  textbooks  and  formal  training,  cannot  fully  teach  officers  the 
various  situations  the  real  world  will  provide.  Rookies  learn  the  ropes  by 
observing  what  experienced  police  officers  do,  say,  and  feel  in  situations. 
Police  folklife  exists  in  the  form  of  initiation  customs,  pranks,  legends,  and 
anecdotes.  It  gives  us  insight  into  the  challenges,  problems,  and  relation- 
ships that  arise  for  police  officers  because  folklore  in  the  police  department 
is  not  just  pranks  and  storytelling,  but  a tool  for  learning. 

Blanche  Duett  wrote  her  study  of  police  folklore  while  taking  an  undergraduate  course  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  with  Terry  Zug. 
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Customary  folklore  involves  traditional  behavior.  It  is  transmitted  by  word 
of  mouth  or  imitation,  then  ingrained  by  social  pressure  or  common  usage 
(Brunvand  329).  Customary  folklore  in  the  police  profession  exists  in  the 
forms  of  initiation  and  pranks.  Initiation  is  the  first  and  most  important 
custom  for  the  incoming  police  officer  because  it  is  through  initiation  that 
the  officer  gains  entry  into  the  department  and  is  accepted  by  the  other  of- 
ficers. During  an  interview  with  Officer  K.D.  Roberts,  of  the  Center  Coun- 
ty Police  Department  in  North  Carolina,  he  recalled  the  first  initiation  custom 
played  on  him: 

I had  a brand  new  flashlight  that  my  father  had  given  me  for  a birthday  present  and 
I had  been  saving  it  to  use  it....  As  I was  fixing  to  leave  and  all  the  officers  were  filing 
out  of  the  room,  I think  it  was  Dennis  Farmer  who  knocked  the  lens  out  of  my  flashlight 
with  the  end  of  his  stick,  and  he  said,  “Welcome  to  the  real  world.”  Of  course,  everybody 
laughed.  I looked  around  and  noticed  over  a few  days  that  everybody’s  lens  was  knock- 
ed out  [he  laughs]. 

Officer  Roberts  has  been  on  the  police  force  for  nineteen  years,  and  he  can 
still  vividly  recall  his  initiation  into  the  department.  When  he  was  first  on 
the  force,  there  were  several  times  when  he  was  assigned  to  a three-wheeled 
motorcycle.  Sometimes  when  he  parked  it  to  go  and  eat,  other  officers  would 
move  the  vehicle  somewhere  else  so  that  when  he  returned,  he  thought  so- 
meone had  stolen  it.  Eventually,  he  realized  the  idea  behind  the  pranks.  He 
said,  “I  later  found  out  that  if  the  guys  don’t  like  you,  then  they  have  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  you.  So,  it  was  their  way  of  letting  me  know  they 
liked  me.” 

Initiation  pranks  are  not  the  only  tricks  police  officers  play  on  each  other. 
Some  of  the  pranks  performed  in  the  Center  County  police  department  in- 
clude filling  someone’s  boots  with  water  or  filling  their  fire  hat  with  water 
and  freezing  it.  Sometimes,  Officer  Roberts  and  his  co-workers  are  more 
elaborate  in  their  schemes.  For  example,  one  officer  bought  a brand  new 
Buick.  On  returning  to  the  parking  lot  after  his  nightly  shift,  he  began  to 
notice  a puddle  of  oil  under  the  car.  His  fellow  officers  were  responsible  for 
putting  the  oil  there,  but  they  never  said  a word.  The  owner  of  the  car  replied 
that  his  car  was  fine  every  time  one  of  the  pranksters  asked  about  it.  Even- 
tually, the  officer  sold  the  car,  a car  that  had  absolutely  nothing  wrong  with 
it. 

Officer  Paul  Brannon,  a police  officer  in  South  Carolina,  told  me  that 
pranks  are  also  a usual  occurrence  at  his  department  and  are  prepared  before 
or  after  a shift  for  the  next  group  of  officers  going  on  duty.  He  said,  ‘‘For 
common  pranks  the  guys  usually  put  shaving  cream  on  the  phones,  put  salt 
in  the  coffeepot,  or  let  the  air  out  of  people’s  tires.”  Ironically,  the  public 
usually  feels  that  officers  have  no  sense  of  humor.  We  all  stereotype  them 
as  the  persons  with  the  blue  uniform,  the  gun,  the  billy-club,  and  the  serious, 
grave  facial  expression,  who  give  out  tickets  and  enforce  the  law.  Law  of- 
ficers do  enforce  the  law,  and  because  of  that  duty,  they  must  have  a sense 
of  humor.  They  see  an  abundance  of  violence  and  suffering,  and  there  has 
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to  be  an  outlet  for  the  anguish  and  cynicism  these  events  create  for  them. 
The  humor  of  pranks  allows  police  officers  to  release  their  emotions  on  each 
other  in  a harmless  way  instead  of  on  the  public.  The  pranks  create  a sense 
of  peace  and  cooperation  for  the  men  and  women  who  deal  daily  with  the 
hostility  and  distrust  of  the  people  in  the  outside  world.  According  to  Of- 
ficer Roberts,  the  pranks  are  theurapeutic. 

In  addition  to  being  an  instrument  for  release,  the  initiation  customs  and 
pranks  play  an  important  role  in  police  departments  because  they  also  develop 
a feeling  of  solidarity  among  members  of  the  group.  This  feeling  of  belong- 
ing provides  the  officer  with  moral  support  (Harris  199)  and  a feeling  of 
not  having  to  fight  the  world  alone.  However,  pranks  cannot  be  played  on 
just  anyone  in  the  department.  It  is  important  to  gain  the  approval  of  fellow 
officers,  but  it  is  also  important  not  to  alienate  the  supervisor  by  taking 
unreasonable  risks  and  violating  rules.  There  is  a hierarchy  in  every  depart- 
ment, and  an  officer  learns  very  quickly  that  there  is  a distinct  line  between 
fellow  patrol  officers  and  authority  figures.  Officer  Brannon  referred  to  the 
organization  of  the  department  as  its  “pecking  order.”  He  said  that  “when 
a person  was  promoted,  they  typically  changed  their  behavior.  They  were 
no  longer  one  of  us.  They  were  now  part  of  the  management  and  responsi- 
ble for  seeing  that  the  rules  of  the  company  were  carried  out.  Those  who 
were  promoted  no  longer  found  jokes  and  pranks  very  funny.”  The  pranks 
define  the  boundary  between  patrol  officers  and  authority  figures.  Officers 
learn  from  stories  told  by  others  which  supervisors  are  more  willing  to  see 
the  humor  in  a prank.  However,  according  to  Officer  Roberts,  “Most  line 
sergeants  [the  authority  in  the  hierarchy]  have  learned  to  put  up  with  a lit- 
tle joking.  They’ve  got  to  stay  in  touch  and  back  up  their  men  because  their 
men  have  to  back  them  up,  too.”  Even  though  a clearly  defined  hierarchy 
exists,  solidarity  remains  an  important  need  for  officers  on  all  levels.  Every 
officer  needs  to  know  that  the  other  officers  in  the  department  will  stand 
by  him  or  her. 

Storytelling  in  the  police  department  provides  officers  with  lessons  about 
how  or  how  not  to  act  in  a given  situation.  The  officer  has  to  learn  police 
techniques  in  order  to  decide  how  to  approach  given  circumstances  in  an 
environment.  Techniques  are  demonstrated  to  new  officers  by  working  with 
experienced  patrolmen  who  not  only  physically  show  the  rookie  what  to  do, 
but  also  tell  stories  about  the  success  or  failure  of  techniques.  Some  stories 
are  legends  about  the  department  heroes;  others  are  stories  about  the  un- 
fortunate officer  who  violated  department  procedure.  The  knowledge  of 
technique  is  necessary  to  understand  the  police  culture,  and  since  everyone 
does  not  experience  all  police  situations,  legends  provide  an  opportunity  for 
police  officers  to  learn  techniques  through  the  mistakes  of  others  (McCarl 
District  170).  The  primary  stories  reflect  the  recurrent  concerns  of  the  oc- 
cupation. Legends  are  told  in  the  form  of  narratives  and  are  interpreted  by 
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the  cautious  listener  based  on  who  is  telling  the  tale  and  how  it  is  told  (McCarl 
District  139).  These  stories  are  told  either  while  patrolling  or  going  out  for 
a beer  after  the  shift.  In  any  case,  they  are  usually  told  in  a serious  tone 
of  voice  by  an  experienced  officer  (Brannon). 

There  are  different  kinds  of  heroes  in  police  departments.  One  type  of 
hero  is  the  good  supervisor.  If  a supervisor  supports  his  officers  as  human 
beings,  even  if  they  are  wrong,  and  the  supervisor  has  a good  relationship 
with  the  lower-ranking  officers  (for  example,  if  he  has  a sense  of  humor  regar- 
ding pranks),  then  the  officers  look  up  to  that  supervisor  as  a hero  because 
they  know  it  is  difficult  to  balance  the  wishes  of  the  company  with  the  needs 
of  the  lower-ranking  officers  (Roberts;  Brannon).  Another  type  of  hero  is 
what  Officer  Brannon  calls  the  “situational  hero.”  A situational  hero  is  an 
officer  who  has  seized  the  moment  and  captured  the  suspect  in  an  unusual 
heroic  fashion.  For  example,  Officer  Brannon  recalled  a situational  hero  who 
“shot  a gun  right  out  of  the  hand  of  a suspect.”  The  third  type  of  hero  is 
the  officer  who  is  seriously  injured  in  an  effort  to  capture  a suspect  or  is 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  In  my  interview  with  Officer  Roberts,  he  recalled 
one  such  hero  named  Danny  Gilbert: 

Danny  Gilbert  saw  a guy  breaking  into  a car  and  when  he  went  to  try  and  stop  the 
guy,  the  guy  ran.  Danny  caught  up  with  him  and  the  guy  pulled  out  a gun  and  shot 
him  and,  thank  God,  Danny  had  his  bullet-proof  vest  on.  One  bullet  hit  him  in  the 
chest.  [Pause]  But,  another  bullet  hit  him  in  the  knee....  He’s  permanently  injured  now. 

In  addition  to  heroic  stories,  accident  stories  also  circulate  in  police  depart- 
ments. These  stories  teach  the  listeners  what  happens  when  procedures  are 
not  followed.  They  not  only  give  the  facts  of  the  story,  but  they  suggest  the 
reason  for  the  accident  and,  if  the  lesson  is  learned,  similar  accidents  will 
hopefully  be  avoided.  Folklorists  call  these  accident  stories  “cautionary  tales” 
(Santino  202-203).  Officer  Brannon  told  the  following  cautionary  tale  which 
warns  other  officers  of  the  hazards  of  not  following  procedures  in  black 
neighborhoods: 

A fairly  young  officer  was  answering  a call  in  a black  community  to  investigate  a drunk 
pedestrian.  There  was  a black  man  there  that  had  one  arm  ...  and  he  was  clearly  intox- 
icated. He  was  arrested  and  the  officer  patted  him  down,  found  nothing,  and  put  him 
in  the  back  seat  of  the  police  car.  ...  There  was  no  screen  between  the  front  seat  and 
the  rear  seat.  This  one-armed  man  could  have  been  handcuffed  to  his  belt,  but  was  not. 
This  young  officer  was  very  confident  in  his  ability  to  handle  a one-armed  man,  and 
between  the  point  of  arrest  and  the  station,  the  one-armed  man  said  something  like, 
“I’ve  got  a gun  back  here  and  I’m  going  to  blow  your  lily-white  head  off,’’  and  the 
cop,  believing  that  he  possibly  overlooked  something,  decided  to  stop  the  car.  The  car 
was  about  stopped  when  the  guy  in  the  back — with  one  arm  mind  you — shot  the  officer 
in  the  back,  leaned  forward  and  pushed  the  cop  out  the  door  onto  the  street.  Then  he 
jumped  behind  the  wheel,  pulled  the  shift  down  into  low  gear  and  drove  right  over  the 
cop’s  legs.  [Pause]  Then  this  jerk  just  drove  down  the  road.  Meanwhile,  police  officers 
converged  on  the  area.  The  suspect  ...  cracked  up  the  car  into  a fire  hydrant  and  sat 
in  the  car  behind  the  wheel.  The  first  officer  to  arrive  got  out  [he  chuckles]  walked  up 
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to  the  driver’s  door,  opened  it,  and  suddenly — the  guy  still  had  the  cop’s  gun-— fired 
one  round  into  the  leg  of  this  rather  large  policeman.  Immediately,  he  pulled  out  his 
revolver  and  fired  five  rounds  into  this  man’s  chest.  The  bad  guy  lived  and  was  released 
from  the  hospital  before  the  cop  with  the  bullet  in  his  leg.  The  officer  shot  in  the  head 
and  who  had  his  legs  run  over  was  paralyzed  for  life. 

Officer  Brannon  told  this  story  in  a “You  won’t  believe  it”  tone.  He 
chuckled  because  it  was  unbelievable  that  this  one-armed  man  caused  so 
much  injury.  It  was  an  unusual  incident,  and  the  story  is  told  in  the  depart- 
ment as  an  example  of  what  happens  when  an  officer  does  not  follow  arrest 
procedures  correctly.  The  whole  incident  happened,  not  only  because  the 
suspect  had  a hidden  gun,  but  because  the  officer  did  not  handcuff  him. 
Other  similar  incidents  have  happened  concerning  negligence  of  procedure. 
For  instance,  one  other  story  which  circulates  in  Officer  Brannon’s  depart- 
ment is  about  an  officer  who  walks  around  the  front  of  a suspect’s  car  in- 
stead of  the  back  of  the  car  and  is  run  over  by  the  suspect  who  panics. 

Cautionary  tales  also  exist  in  the  Center  County  Police  Department.  For 
Officer  Roberts,  the  biggest  lesson  he  has  learned  is  to  rely  on  his  “gut- 
feeling” in  a situation.  He  learned  this  from  a personal  experience.  He  receiv- 
ed a call  in  the  summer  of  1977  from  Sears  in  North  Mall,  Center  County, 
about  a woman  in  the  cafeteria  who  had  beaten  another  woman  for  no  ap- 
parent reason.  When  he  responded  to  the  call,  he  found  a women  dressed 
all  in  black,  peeling  an  egg,  and  he  said  to  her: 

“Mam,  I’d  like  to  speak  to  you.’’  When  I did  she  cocked  her  head  to  one  side  and  look- 
ed up  at  me  and  screamed.  When  she  screamed,  the  egg  in  her  mouth  went  all  over 
my  shirt.  What  I did  wrong  was  I took  my  eye  off  of  her  and  started  brushing  the  egg 
off  like  this  [he  demonstrates].  Ail  of  a sudden,  she  turned  around  and  had  my  gun 
out  of  the  holster....  I was  quick  enough  to  put  my  hand  over  hers  and  push  the  gun 
down.  We  had  a fight  and  we  ended  up  on  the  floor. 

Eventually,  an  off-duty  officer  saw  what  was  going  on  and  helped  Officer 
Roberts.  They  later  found  out  that  the  woman  had  escaped  from  a mental 
institution  weeks  before.  The  point  of  the  story  is  that  Officer  Roberts  had 
a gut-feeling  when  he  saw  the  woman  that  told  him  to  wait  for  back-up, 
but  he  chose  not  to  listen  to  his  inner  feelings  and  proceeded  into  a hazar- 
dous incident.  Now  Officer  Roberts  and  others  who  hear  this  story  realize 
the  importance  of  “gut-feelings” 

Other  cautionary  tales  are  told  about  the  importance  of  performing  cer- 
tain procedures  with  caution  and  care.  A friend  of  Officer  Roberts  was  kill- 
ed by  accident  because  a procedure  was  not  carried  out  cautiously: 

There’s  a specific  way  they  teach  you  to  catch  a fire  hydrant.  To  catch  a fire  hydrant 
means  when  you  pull  the  hose  off  the  truck  and  wrap  it  around  the  fire  hydrant,  then 
the  truck  goes  down  slacking  off  the  hose....  I had  a friend  who — they’re  not  really  sure 
what  happened — but  he  either  wrapped  the  fire  hydrant  the  wrong  way  or  wrapped  it 
around  his  leg  and  the  hydrant,  and  when  the  truck  took  off,  one  of  the  couplings  hung 
in  there  and  it  pulled  him  off  of  his  feet  and  his  head  hit  the  hydrant  and  killed  him. 
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Legends  like  this  one  reveal  to  the  officers  the  important  techniques  that 
are  special  to  their  particular  group  and  how  to  manage  the  techniques  in 
different  interactions  (McCarl  “Occupational”  149). 

Both  the  public  and  other  police  officers  expect  policemen  to  behave  in 
a certain  manner  both  on  and  off  duty.  Some  officers  have  trouble  coping 
with  the  stress  of  the  occupation  and  turn  to  alcohol.  In  most  departments, 
there  are  usually  anecdotes  about  the  alcoholic  of  the  department  who  defies 
this  image  of  sober  officer  expected  by  the  public.  Officer  Brannon  told  the 
following  anecdote  about  the  well-known  alcoholic  in  his  department: 

One  fellow  drank  vodka  at  home  before  he  went  on  duty  so  there  was  no  aroma.  But 
his  eyes  were  perpetually  bloodshot,  and  one  evening — one  morning — he  got  off  duty. 
He  was  dropped  off  at  his  home  by  the  officer  who  had  relieved  him,  and  he  was  carry- 
ing a shotgun  and  a briefcase,  wearing  a uniform,  and  he  was  feeling  no  pain.  So,  for 
reasons  unknown,  he  discharged  the  shotgun  in  the  air — both  barrels — and  passed  out 
and  fell  down  in  the  yard.  His  wife  woke  up,  looked  out  the  window  and  apparently 
thought,  “Well,  its  him.  He’s  drunk  again,’’  and  went  back  to  sleep.  About  noon,  she 
came  out  to  wake  him  up.  She  couldn’t  wake  him,  so  she  had  to  drag  him  into  the  house, 
in  uniform,  mind  you  [snicker],  with  a shotgun,  and  a loaded  pistol  in  his  belt.  [Pause] 
One  of  the  community’s  finest,  [laugh]  ...  Word  got  around  but,  of  course,  he  was 
protected. 

According  to  John  Blackmore,  “Police  who  develop  problems  ...  are  less 
likely  than  the  general  population  to  seek  help.  This  is  in  part  because  their 
departments,  traditionally,  were  reluctant  to  acknowledge  that  their  men  and 
women  suffered  from  personal  problems  ...  a curtain  of  secrecy  was  pulled 
down  around  it”  (393).  In  fact,  this  secrecy  is  part  of  the  bond  between  of- 
ficers, both  patrol  officers  and  supervisors.  After  Officer  Brannon  gave  the 
above  anecdote,  laughing  about  it,  he  said  seriously,  “The  unwritten  rule 
always  was  if  you  rat  on  another  cop,  when  you  were  in  trouble,  you  wouldn’t 
get  anyone  to  respond  or  they  wouldn’t  respond  very  quickly.”  Officer  Bran- 
non laughed  while  telling  the  story  and,  in  fact,  his  laughing  and  chuckling 
made  a serious  situation  funny.  Unfortunately,  officers  sometimes  use  humor 
to  hide  or  disguise  a serious  situation  dealing  with  one  of  their  own. 

There  is  a rich  variety  of  folklore  in  police  departments.  The  folklore 
may  appear  to  outsiders  as  entertainment,  but  to  those  in  the  occupation, 
folklore  is  the  key  to  entering  the  department  and  learning  how  to  survive. 
Policing  is  a craft  which  uses  the  tools  of  folklore.  It  uses  tools  such  as  words, 
stories,  gestures,  and  expressions  (Terry  ix).  These  tools  provide  a means 
of  communication  between  rookies,  experienced  patrol  cops,  and  supervisors. 
Folklore  is  a product  of  numerous  situational  factors,  including  the  roles  of 
the  people  involved,  the  cultural  guidelines  for  behavior,  and  the  customs 
of  interaction.  The  initiation  custom  allows  the  rookie  to  enter  the  in-group 
and  lets  the  officer  know  that  he  is  liked  and  can  depend  on  the  others  for 
support.  The  pranks  serve  in  the  same  way  and  are  a means  of  releasing 
internal  stress.  However,  there  is  an  underlying  motivation  in  these  customs. 
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That  motivation  is  trust  and  solidarity  between  the  officers.  As  Officer 
Roberts  stated,  “Cops  stick  together  because  when  people  can’t  find  anyone 
else  to  blame,  they  blame  it  on  the  cops.  If  you  don’t  stick  up  for  your  brother 
officer,  then  who  else  will?” 

Policing  is  an  occupation  that  tries  to  create  and  maintain  an  appearance 
of  order  and  control.  However,  things  are  not  so  clearly  defined  in  practice. 
Techniques  and  procedures  are  not  as  clear-cut  as  they  appear  in  books 
because  every  situation  is  different.  The  tales  which  circulate  in  police  depart- 
ments teach  officers  how  to  function  in  their  occupation.  The  fact  that  folklore 
exists  in  the  police  department  is  not  as  important  as  how  and  why  it  exists. 
Police  officers  use  folklore  because  they  are  a team  with  each  member  look- 
ing out  for  the  other.  They  use  folklore  in  a positive  way  to  overcome  a world 
which  they  see  as  hostile  and  deceitful.  For  these  reasons,  folklore  is  a necessity 
to  the  police  occupation  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  continue  to  serve 
as  a tool  for  learning  within  that  occupation. 

Notes 

1.  Informants  for  this  study  come  from  police  forces  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 
Their  names  and  the  names  of  localities  are  pseudonyms;  however,  texts  are  transcriptions  of 
taped  performances. 
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A Monday  Night  Picking  Party  at  Greene  Acres 

By  Timothy  Duffy 


The  Asheville  area  in  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  of  western  North 
Carolina  has  been  a center  for  many  types  of  traditional  mountain  music. 
Cecil  Sharp,  the  early  English  song  collector,  found  a rich  ballad-singing 
community  in  nearby  Madison  county  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Columbia  records  came  to  Asheville  in  the  late  1920s  and  set  up 
a field  recording  studio  in  a downtown  hotel  and  recorded  many  local  musi- 
cians. Bascom  Lunsford  founded  the  Asheville  Mountain  Dance  and  Folk 
Festival  in  1928.  Other  organized  traditional  music  events  such  as  Belle 
Cherre,  Picking  on  the  Green,  and  the  Sourwood  Festival  continue  today. 

Besides  these  festivals,  there  are  many  informal  picking  gatherings  held 
in  people’s  homes.  Every  week  local  musicians  come  together  in  various  loca- 
tions to  play.  On  Thursday  nights,  at  Mrs.  Hayitt’s  in  West  Asheville,  a group 
of  old-time  fiddlers  play  1940s  popular  songs;  Friday  nights,  at  Chub 
Parham’s  in  Leicester,  a bluegrass  music  party  has  convened  for  many  years; 
and  Saturday  mornings,  at  the  Pick  and  Grin  music  store,  expert  swing- 
style  guitar  players  have  a jam  session.  These  occasions  are  numerous, 
regular,  and  long  standing,  and  each  features  a different  style  of  music,  in- 
cluding old-time  fiddling,  bluegrass,  ’40s  swing,  Christian  Harmony,  and 
more.  This  article  focuses  on  one  such  event — a weekly  evening  of  old-time 
music  hosted  by  Ray  Greene  in  nearby  Black  Mountain,  North  Carolina. 


Tim  Duffy  began  folklore  studies  with  Joan  Moser  in  Warren  Wilson’s  Appalachian  Studies 
program  and  has  continued  work  in  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Under  Dan  Patterson’s  direction,  he  is  writing  a master’s  thesis  on  the  Greene 
Acres  playing  sessions  as  community  event. 
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Mailbox  directing  visitors  to  Greene  Acres,  Black  Mountain,  N.C.  Photograph 
by  Tim  Duffy. 


The  cinderblock  playing  parlor  at  Greene  Acres,  Black  Mountain,  N.C. 
Photograph  by  Tim  Duffy. 
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Ray  Greene’s  gathering  is  distinctive  among  these  functions.  It  is  unusual- 
ly friendly,  hospitable,  and  open  to  outsiders.  The  music  is  as  much  a catalyst 
for  a community  social  event  as  it  is  a focus  in  itself:  musicians  and  audience 
come  together  to  enjoy  each  other’s  company  and  to  play  and  listen  to  old- 
time  music.  It  is  not  exclusive  in  any  manner,  and  new  musicians  and  listeners 
are  welcomed.  Ray,  who  is  seventy-three,  and  a group  of  elderly  musicians 
have  been  playing  their  brand  of  old-time  music  every  Monday  night  since 
1980.  “Don’t  expect  too  much  of  us,”  Ray  Greene  will  warn,  “We’re  just 
some  old  fellahs  playing  some  mountain  music.” 

The  music  is  played  in  a humble  cinderblock  building  behind  Ray’s  house. 
Greene  Acres,  Ray’s  home,  is  located  up  the  winding  Avena  Road  in  this 
small  town  twenty  miles  east  of  Asheville.  At  sundown  there  are  already  cars 
parked  in  Ray’s  yard.  Climbing  out  of  the  car  one  hears  the  strumming  of 
guitars  and  the  tinkling  of  the  piano  waft  down  the  hill.  Walking  through 
the  door  one  is  greeted,  made  to  feel  at  home,  urged  to  play  along,  and  of 
course  invited  to  share  the  wonderment  of  beautiful  music. 

There  is  always  a full  coffee  pot.  A cup  stands  handy  for  donations  to 
help  support  the  event.  Ray  explains  the  need  for  contributions  and  the  spirit 
of  the  playing  session: 

The  fellahs  help  chip  in  for  the  electric  that’s  all.  We  don’t  do  this  to  get  rich,  I don’t 
like  money.  We  like  the  music — if  no  one  else  cares,  we  play  it  to  suit  ourselves.  Never 
had  someone  who  never  came  back.  People  must  come  sober,  it’s  a family  affair,  we 
keep  it  religious.  It’s  a feeling  for  one  another,  it  is  to  say  more  than  a hand  shake.  If 
I started  charging  that  would  be  legal  binding  on  paper,  I believe  in  being  friendly. 

It  is  a social  event  and  many  people  are  there — people  from  the 
neighborhood,  nearby  towns,  and  more  distant  places.  Pointing  to  a visitor’s 
logbook,  Ray  remarks,  “People  come  from  the  whole  world.  One  here  last 
week  was  from  Canada,  and  the  week  before  last  there  were  two  from  Sweden 
and  some  from  Florida.  If  they  don’t  play,  they  come  up  and  take  a picture 
or  two  and  tape  a little  bit.”  According  to  Ray’s  logbook,  people  have  come 
from  twenty-seven  North  Carolina  towns,  thirty-seven  states  and  seven  dif- 
ferent countries  to  hear  their  music.  Ray  enjoys  the  social  side  of  this  event: 
“I  enjoy  meeting  people,  I enjoy  it  a whole  lot.  I’m  a little  bashful  and  I 
don’t  say  much  but  I enjoy  them  and  give  them  a grin.”  People  who  come 
are  treated  as  neighbors  and  are  encouraged  to  return.  Ray  explains,  “Peo- 
ple might  go  to  another  gathering  and  feel  that  they  are  being  snubbed.  We 
enjoy  the  crowd  and  make  anyone  feel  welcome.” 

This  event  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  media.  Mike  Harding  of  the 
BBC  came  over  to  record  it  for  one  of  his  television  series  on  American  folk 
music.  Walt  Davis,  at  eighty-five  the  oldest  musician  of  the  group,  has  been 
written  about  in  English  folk  music  magazines  and  has  appeared  on  Nashville 
Network’s  “Fire  on  the  Mountain.”  David  Holt,  the  host  of  this  show, 
previously  taught  at  Warren  Wilson  College  and  directed  many  young  pickers 
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Pages  from  guestbook  at  Greene  Acres,  winter  1981.  Photograph  by  Tim  Duffy. 


to  Ray’s  Monday  night  gatherings.  Local  newspaper  articles  on  the  event 
by  Maggie  Lauterer  have  informed  many  people  who  have  come  to  the  area 
to  vacation.  Through  media  presentations  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth,  people 
learn  of  Ray’s  playing  sessions  and  make  their  way  to  Greene  Acres. 

The  playing  sessions  started  in  1980.  Walt  Davis  recalls  the  beginnings: 

I went  up  there  itchy  for  some  music,  and  I went  up  there  and  me  and  him  got  our 
guitars  out  and  started  playing  a little  bit,  trying  to  anyway.  I said,  “Ray,  let’s  start 
having  a little  music  up  here  every  Monday  night  and  bring  in  these  old  fellahs  that 
have  been  playing.  They  would  like  to  have  somewhere  to  go  play.”  He  said,  “That 
suits  me  just  fine,”  and  this  has  been  going  on  since. 

Ray  and  Walt  got  together  in  Ray’s  kitchen  and  played  the  music  they  had 
first  learned  in  the  early  years  of  this  century.  They  enjoyed  it  so  much  they 
decided  to  get  together  the  next  week.  They  did  and  were  joined  by  Jeeter 
Riddle,  who  is  seventy-three,  and  others.  Mrs.  Greene  remembers,  “It  grew 
fast  and  soon  there  was  no  room  to  move  in  the  kitchen  so  I told  Ray  he 
had  to  have  it  elsewhere.”  Ray  then  cleaned  out  his  toolshed,  giving  his  tools 
to  his  sons,  and  made  the  small  building  ready  for  the  next  gathering. 

The  event  continued  to  grow.  In  1981,  with  the  help  of  Walt,  Jeeter,  and 
two  Warren  Wilson  College  students,  Jeff  Robbins  and  myself,  a wall  was 
knocked  down  and  the  building  extended  twelve  feet  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  musicians’  wives  and  people  who  came  to  listen  to  the  music. 

The  audience  is  appreciated  by  the  musicians,  as  it  brings  life  to  the  even- 
ing. Musicians,  wives,  and  local  and  visiting  music  enthusiasts  clap  at  the 
end  of  each  song  and  issue  requests.  One-half  of  the  building  is  designated 
for  the  audience  and  the  other  half  for  the  musicians.  When  the  wives  lose 
interest,  Mrs.  Greene  hosts  them  down  at  the  house  where  they  play  gin 
rummy.  Many  stay  and  listen,  and  there  are  many  regulars,  including  Ruby 
Gragg,  who  is  ninety-three  years  old  but  rarely  misses  coming,  as  Monday 
nights  are  the  highlight  of  her  week. 

A few  young  musicians  come  to  learn  the  songs,  but  most  of  the  players 
and  listeners  are  sixty-five  and  older.  “If  you’re  looking  for  old-time  music, 
we’re  about  as  old  as  you’re  going  to  find,”  says  Ray.  Any  Monday  night, 
there  are  at  least  fourteen  pickers  sitting  on  an  odd  assortment  of  old  kitch- 
en chairs  picking  guitars,  banjos,  fiddles,  and  mandolins,  and  someone  usual- 
ly takes  the  bench  behind  the  old  upright  piano.  A group  of  retired  men 
from  the  community  come  regularly.  They  have  established  roles  in  the  event, 
but  three  in  particular  serve  as  the  leaders  of  the  evening’s  music. 

The  musical  core  of  Ray  Greene’s  picking  party  consists  of  Walt  Davis, 
Jeeter  Riddle,  and  Ray  Greene.  These  three  men  are  from  the  area,  and 
each  has  had  a remarkable  career.  They  share  a common  body  of  songs; 
however,  each  plays  these  songs  with  his  own  distinctive  style  and  interpreta- 
tion. As  the  men  are  of  different  ages,  each  has  his  own  individual  set  of 
songs  and  styles  representing  different  periods  of  mountain  music. 
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Walt  Davis  demonstrates  a novelty  guitar  trick.  Photograph  courtesy  of  Tim  Duffy. 


Walter  Davis  was  born  in  Cocke  County,  Tennessee,  in  1905.  At  the  age 
of  eight  he  began  to  play  banjo,  using  cat  and  groundhog  hides  to  make 
banjo  heads.  When  he  was  fourteen,  his  family  moved  to  McDowell  County 
in  North  Carolina.  There  Walt  played  with  George  Morris,  whose  brothers 
were  Wiley  and  Zeke  Morris,  the  Morris  brothers  famous  as  the  writers  of 
a popular  arrangement  of  “Salty  Dog  Blues.’’  Walt  recollects  about  his  ear- 
ly playing  days: 

Bob  Harley  was  an  old  banjo  player,  I played  a lot  with  him.  Clarence  Greene  came 
into  Old  Fort  with  Gid  Tanner,  Arthur  Tanner,  and  Arthur  Tanner’s  daughters,  Burt 
Wayne  and  Clayton  McMitchen.  They  were  just  travelin’  and  putting  up  on  shows. 
Clarence  heard  me  playing  guitar  and  decided  to  put  together  a band  of  his  own.  He 
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asked  me  if  I liked  to  travel  and  I said,  “Oh,  yes,  but  I’d  have  to  ask  my  Dad,”  ’cause 
back  then  a boy  didn’t  pick  up  and  go  when  you  wanted  to.  They  said,  “O.K.” 


During  this  period  Walt  traveled  and  played  with  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tain Entertainers  at  theaters  throughout  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Ten- 
nessee. Walt  remembers  playing  in  towns  that  didn’t  have  radios  so  that  the 
band  would  be  the  only  music  in  town.  While  traveling  with  this  group,  Walt 
met  the  blues  great  Blind  Lemon  Jefferson  on  the  streets  of  Johnson  City, 
Tennessee.  “Listening  to  him  is  where  I got  that  time,’’  Walt  says.  “He  was 
an  excellent  guitarist  and  I got  the  interest  to  finger-pick  the  blues.’’  His 
group  played  with  Clarence  Ashley,  Gid  Tanner,  Arthur  Smith,  Mac  Crow, 
Wade  Mainer,  the  Morris  Brothers,  and  on  occasion  Jimmie  Rodgers.  In 
1931  the  group  of  Clarence  Greene,  Will  Abernathy,  Clarence  Ashley,  Gwen 
Foster,  and  Walt  Davis  traveled  to  New  York  City  to  record  with  the  American 
Record  Company.  Walt  was  featured  on  guitar  solos  including  his  “Crook- 
ed Creek  Blues,’’  “The  Fiddler’s  Contest,”  and  “Over  at  Tom’s  House.” 
(See  Brown  for  a listing  of  that  recording  session.)  Walt  was  paid  a thou- 
sand dollars;  he  bought  a new  suit  and  went  back  to  Black  Mountain  and 
got  married.  Record  companies  suffered  during  the  Depression,  and  the 
group  was  not  asked  back.  “That  was  the  sad  part,”  Walt  reflects. 

Walt’s  mountain  music  stems  from  the  turn  of  the  century.  He  was  an 
innovator  for  his  time;  he  began  to  play  lead-style  guitar  at  a time  when 
guitar  was  considered  a rhythm  instrument.  His  style  is  distinguished  by 
playing  the  tenor  and  alto  parts  at  the  same  time.  Both  his  banjo  and  guitar 
pieces  are  finger-picked  in  a way  that  is  rarely  heard  today  and  has  won 
the  admiration  of  many. 

Jeeter  Riddle  was  born  in  1915  in  Black  Mountain,  North  Carolina.  He 
too  began  to  play  banjo  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  at  fifteen  he  met  Walt  Davis. 
Jeeter  recalls,  “Walt  picked  me  up,  taught  me  the  old  styles,  all  these  southern 
melodies  and  blues.’  ’ Then  Jeeter  started  playing  the  guitar  and  joined  C.C. 
Boone’s  band,  which  played  popular  music  of  the  twenties.  They  did  radio 
shows  and  dances  throughout  the  area,  and  Jeeter  fondly  remembers  meeting 
Jimmie  Rodgers  on  one  of  these  trips.  When  Mr.  Boone  died,  Jeeter  had 
already  become  proficient  on  the  fiddle  and  the  piano. 

Later  Jeeter  worked  in  the  cotton  mills  and  began  two  bands  of  his  own. 
He  organized  these  bands  in  1936,  and  they  remained  active  into  the  1950s. 
During  this  period  Jeeter  added  Hawaiian  steel  guitar  to  his  repertoire.  He 
remembers  the  bands  adapting  to  popular  musical  tastes: 

We  played  a lot  of  mountain  music,  but  what  we  really  worked  on  was  popular  music 
of  the  day.  Well,  they  came  out  of  the  twenties  and  thirties,  but  people  still  liked  to  hear 
“Coconut  Grove,”  “Hilo  March,”  “When  Your  Blue  Moon  Turns  to  Gold  Again,” 
and  all  those  Hawaiian  numbers.  The  blues,  the  popular  numbers,  hillbilly,  the  southern 
tunes,  I put  those  all  together  and  developed  my  own  style  of  picking,  though  everything 
I play  has  a touch  of  the  blues. 
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Jeeter  Riddle  plays  fiddle  and  Ed  Smith,  guitar,  in  a playing  group  at  Greene 
Acres.  Photograph  by  Tim  Duffy. 


Jeeter  now  plays  violin  and  guitar  up  at  Ray’s.  His  fiddle  style  is  noticeably 
bluesy  with  accented  sliding  into  the  notes.  His  guitar  playing  is  exceptional. 
He  can  play  a traditional  mountain  tune,  but  it  will  have  the  arrangement 
of  a twenties  popular  song.  Jeeter’s  repertoire  is  very  eclectic,  composed  of 
hymns  taught  to  him  by  his  father,  old-time  fiddle  tunes,  blues  and  popular 
numbers  from  the  twenties.  He  has  a refined  sense  of  music  and  time  that 
sets  him  apart  from  the  other  musicians  of  the  group. 

Ray  Greene  remembers  selling  GRIT  papers  as  a boy  of  nine  and  saving 
his  money  and  buying  a Stella  guitar  for  three  dollars.  Ray  recollects  the 
times  when  people  played  only  two  chords  on  the  guitar.  He  was  brought 
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Ray  Greene  shows  a rattlesnake  walking  stick  he  carved.  Photograph  courtesy 
of  Tim  Duffy. 


up  singing  shape-notes  in  church  and  was  lead  tenor  in  a gospel  group  for 
years.  He  has  accompanied  Walt  Davis  since  the  1930s,  and  together  they 
introduced  folk-music  to  the  1948  state  fair  in  Raleigh,  which  President 
Truman  attended.  Ray  seems  to  know  a fathomless  depth  of  folk  songs  and 
hymns.  After  fifteen  years  of  working  a full  week  and  performing  every 
weekend,  Ray  grew  tired  of  traveling  and  stayed  home  with  his  family.  He 
had  numerous  offers  from  Nashville  to  record  Gospel  but  has  refused  the 
invitations,  as  he  is  happy  with  his  life  in  his  small  country  home.  He  is 
the  rock  of  the  rhythm  guitar  section  on  Monday  nights,  and  his  music  is 
as  solid  and  deep  as  his  religious  southern  mountain  style  of  life. 
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A picking  party  at  Greene  Acres.  Players  are  (1)  J.C.  McCool,  Walt  Davis,  Wilma 
Greene,  Jeeter  Riddle,  Jeff  Robbins,  Pres  Owenby,  and  an  unidentified  guitar 
player.  Photo  by  Tim  Duffy. 

The  music  of  the  evening  reflects  the  musical  attitudes  of  these  men.  Of 
special  interest  is  the  breadth  of  the  music  which  they  consider  as  old-time. 
Fiddle  tunes  such  as  “Cripple  Creek,’’  twenties  popular  numbers  such  as 
“When  You  and  I Were  Young,  Maggie,”  and  sacred  hymns  such  as  “Kneel 
at  the  Cross”  are  all  considered  old-time  music.  The  musicians  do  not  have 
rigid  rules  governing  what  is  played  or  how  it  is  played,  and  this,  in  essence, 
is  the  spirit  of  old-time  music  which  enchants  the  audience.  Ray  always  tells 
beginners,  “If  you  don’t  know  a note,  come  on!  Get  your  guitar  and  watch 
somebody  else  play.”  This  openness  is  unusual;  at  most  music  gatherings 
in  the  area,  technical  skill  and  knowledge  of  a specific  music  genre  are  ex- 
pected. Another  example  of  this  flexibility  is  the  repetition  of  songs.  Appen- 
dix A lists  the  song  sequence  of  one  playing  session.  There  is  no  hesitation 
to  play  a song  twice  if  it  is  requested  by  the  audience  or  if  a musician  wants 
to  play  another  version.  In  contrast,  at  a Sacred  Song  gathering  people  want 
to  sing  as  many  songs  as  possible  and  never  repeat  a song.  This  relaxed, 
encouraging  attitude  at  Greene  Acres  is  the  heart  of  old-time  music. 

The  three  leaders’  guitar  styles  are  distinguished  by  a technique  from 
an  older  style  of  playing  that  is  uncommon  in  the  other  music  gatherings 
in  the  area.  Walt,  Ray,  and  Jeeter  finger  pick  the  guitar  with  their  thumb 
and  index  finger.  Walt  Davis  learned  the  banjo  from  his  father,  who  was 
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from  Madison  County.  In  addition  Walt  was  directly  influenced  by  the  black 
musician  Blind  Lemon  Jefferson,  who  was  a virtuoso  finger-picker.  Finger- 
picking was  common  in  the  mountains  until  the  1940s,  when  bluegrass  music 
became  popular  and  there  was  a change  from  finger-picking  to  the  use  of 
a flat  plectrum  to  pick  the  strings.  These  men  prefer  the  old  style  and  never 
made  the  switch  to  the  flat-pick. 

The  seating  of  the  musicians  is  similar  to  that  of  an  ensemble.  Ray,  Walt, 
and  Jeeter  form  a triangle  which  is  the  catalyst  for  the  music  making.  Ray 
is  the  strongest  rhythm  player,  and  Walt  and  Jeeter  alternate  leading  in- 
strumentals. Sound  equipment  amplifies  their  music  so  that  it  is  the  loudest. 
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Next  in  this  inner  circle  is  Shagg  Sutton,  who  has  been  coming  intermit- 
tently for  the  last  three  years;  he  leads  numbers  on  the  mandolin.  Lewis 
Crane  plays  the  upright  bass  and  stands  on  the  lower  level.  A special  guest 
in  this  circle  is  someone  who  is  an  old  friend  of  the  group  or  a newcomer 
who  is  a competent  musician  and  can  lead  some  numbers. 

The  steady  rhythm  guitar  players  form  the  second  section  of  the  ensem- 
ble. Woody  Cambron  stands  out  as  a personality  among  these  musicians. 
He  beats  out  a strong  rhythm,  sings  a few  songs,  and  carries  on  between 
songs,  joking  and  being  colorful.  Pres  Owenby  and  Carl  Curly,  both  solid 
rhythm  guitarists,  have  been  coming  since  the  beginning  and  rarely  miss 
a night.  The  piano  players  can  be  included  with  this  group  as  they  maintain 
rhythm  and  occasionally  will  lead  a number. 

The  third  group  comprises  intermediate  players  who  follow  along.  These 
players  include  people  who  regularly  car  pool  from  other  towns  and 
newcomers.  The  members  of  this  section  follow  along  on  guitars  and  banjos 
and  never  lead  a tune  except  occasionally  at  the  very  end  of  the  evening 
when  people  are  packing  up.  Regulars  among  these  players  are  devoted  to 
the  weekly  playing  sessions.  The  Garren  Creek  group  comes  twenty-five 
miles,  and  Arlie  Randolf  drives  forty  miles.  Some  of  this  third  group  cannot 
play  well,  and  the  inner  circle  constantly  teases  them.  Woody  will  comment, 
“Hey,  Arlie,  you’re  hanging  right  in  there  for  someone  who  tunes  during 
the  whole  song.”  Arlie  Randolf  is  constantly  teased  to  play  and  sing,  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  mind  the  attention.  Ray  told  me,  “We  tease  them  but 
we  love  to  have  them  and  wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way.” 

The  fourth  group  sits  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  circle  and  holds  the 
music  together.  These  men  are  good  musicians,  and  their  position  on  the 
fringe  gives  the  music  a solid,  whole  sound.  Carl  Briggs  is  a fine  bluegrass 
guitar  player  and  is  shy  to  lead.  Though  he  plays  in  a different  style  from 
the  rest  (flat-pick  style),  the  group  supports  him  and  will  not  let  him  leave 
until  he  plays  one  tune,  often  “Wildwood  Flower.”  Doug  Smith  plays  rhythm 
on  the  electric  guitar,  and  Dennis  Putnam  plays  the  electric  bass  and  keeps 
a fine  strong  rhythm  for  the  group  to  lean  on  and  occasionally  toots  his  hand- 
carved  train  whistle. 

These  heirarchic  divisions  described  above  are  etic  classifications  from 
my  analysis  of  this  musical  gathering.  The  musicians  would  refuse  to  make 
emic  distinctions  among  themselves  and  would  argue  that  they  are  all  in 
it  together.  However,  any  night  they  are  playing,  the  musicians  seat  themselves 
in  the  groups  I’ve  described.  The  arrangement  was  not  pre-thought  but  hap- 
pened naturally  over  the  years  the  group’s  members  have  been  picking 
together.  The  habit  of  grouping  by  different  levels  of  musicianship  is  essen- 
tial to  the  sound  they  have  developed  collectively. 

The  men  I’ve  discussed  are  the  core  of  the  music  gathering,  and  they 
all  come  to  the  function  regularly.  In  the  summer  months,  there  are  many 
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visitors;  they  can  number  well  over  fifty  on  any  Monday  evening.  When  the 
winter  months  come  and  the  summer  people  have  left  the  mountains,  the 
audience  can  drop  to  just  five  or  six.  Yet  the  regular  musicians  are  unfail- 
ing, and  fourteen  to  twenty  musicians  consistently  play  their  music  every 
winter  meeting.  They  do  not  come  for  money  or  to  show  off;  they  come  to 
play  music.  Walt  Davis  comments,  “In  the  winter  is  when  the  music  gets 
good.  There  is  no  crowd  ruckus  and  we  just  play  our  music.’  ’ 

The  music  of  the  evening  has  an  order  that  has  developed  over  the  years. 
Jeeter  Riddle  performs  his  tunes  on  guitar  and  fiddle  early  in  the  night, 
leading  about  twelve  songs  in  the  course  of  the  first  half  of  the  evening.  He 
is  the  first  musician  to  stop;  he  then  goes  into  the  audience  and  listens.  When 
I asked  him  to  play  more,  he  replied,  “It  takes  a whole  lot  of  energy  to  lead 
those  numbers  that  I do.  I like  to  stop,  rest  and  enjoy  everyone  else’s  playing.” 

Ray  Greene  sits  in  his  corner,  strumming  his  guitar  and  taking  all  the 
event  in.  Ray  will  not  lead  an  instrumental,  but  when  Woody  Cambron  an- 
nounces, “Everyone  hush  up  long  enough  to  hear  Ray  sing,  oh  so  pretty,” 
Ray  will  take  the  microphone  and  sing  such  old  country  songs  as  “You  are 
My  Flower,’  ’ a hymn,  or  a comic  song.  Ray  may  sing  six  songs  in  the  course 
of  the  evening.  He  will  drop  out  towards  the  end  to  mingle  with  the  crowd 
and  visit  with  the  gin  rummy  game  down  at  the  house. 

Walt  Davis  is  the  first  to  arrive  and  the  last  to  leave.  Walt  leads  twelve 
or  so  instrumentals  throughout  the  evening.  He  alternates  between  the  guitar 
and  the  banjo,  playing  his  trademark  tunes  which  cannot  be  heard  elsewhere. 
The  most  unusual  is  an  Indian  song  he  heard  in  Cherokee  back  in  the  twen- 
ties which  he  arranged  for  the  guitar.  Walt  Davis  stays  on  to  the  very  end, 
and  pickers  who  were  previously  playing  rhythm  might  lead  one  with  him. 
Walt  is  always  encouraging  and  urges  less  accomplished  musicians  to  make 
improvements  to  the  songs  and  to  make  them  their  own. 

These  men  are  very  helpful  to  young  musicians.  Walt  Davis  taught  David 
Holt  many  songs.  I went  to  my  first  picking  when  they  first  started,  and 
I barely  could  chord  a guitar.  I went  every  Monday  night  for  two  years  and 
spent  many  hours  in  all  of  their  homes.  With  their  guidance  and  my 
perseverance,  I learned  a large  repertoire  of  guitar  styles.  I have  learned  so 
many  and  I like  them  so  much,  I perform  in  public  using  all  of  these  tunes. 
These  men  do  not  jealously  guard  the  songs  but  are  most  giving  and  glad 
to  share  their  music  and  advice.  Walt  says: 

You’ve  got  to  have  some  talent,  if  you  want  to  play  music.  If  you  got  it,  you  have  to 
cultivate  it.  If  you  do  that  you  will  make  the  ripple.  You’ll  make  it  all  right.  Don’t  try 
to  pattern  after  someone  else.  Pick  up  your  own  music,  your  own  style,  because  that’s 
interesting.  Somebody  already  sold  their  style  of  music.  You  don’t  want  to  play  theirs. 

Many  aspiring  musicians  who  came  to  this  gathering  in  its  early  days  have 
gone  on  to  make  a name  and  career  for  themselves.  The  Greene  Acres 
regulars  are  proud  of  their  proteges  and  never  shun  new  visitors  because 
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they  are  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  players  are  happy  that  they 
have  been  able  to  help  and  pass  their  music  on  to  another  generation. 

However,  the  music  itself  is  not  the  only  reason  for  this  gathering.  The 
event  provides  a time  for  people  to  break  up  the  week  doing  something  social. 
It  functions  as  a support  group  for  both  the  musicians  and  the  audience 
who  attend  regularly.  The  music  is  therapy  to  these  people’s  hearts.  Walt, 
Ray,  and  others  in  the  group  have  suffered  or  are  suffering  different  ailments. 
Each  time  one  gets  out  of  the  hospital,  he  goes  back  to  the  picking  as  soon 
as  he  can  and,  with  everyone’s  encouragement,  begins  to  get  back  to  play- 
ing. Walt  came  back  to  playing  even  after  a stroke  left  him  half-paralyzed. 
Music  has  always  been  a strong  interest  of  his,  and,  in  his  later  years,  his 
primary  activity.  Walt  looks  beyond  his  problems  and  states,  “One  day  soon 
I’ll  be  playing  for  David”  (the  musical  Biblical  king  in  heaven).  This  sup- 
port goes  to  members  of  the  audience  as  well.  Ninety-three-year-old  Ruby 
Craig  called  one  night  saying  she  couldn’t  come  because  she  was  in  a 
wheelchair.  Ray  responded,  “Come  on,  we  will  carry  you  through  the  door.” 
These  people  come  to  this  event  to  enjoy  themselves  and  to  be  with  their 
friends;  their  music  forms  a social  bond  and  provides  entertainment. 

These  special  qualities  create  the  appeal  found  in  the  Monday  night  pick- 
ing parties.  These  elderly  men  and  their  music  have  won  the  hearts  of  their 
local  townspeople.  To  them  the  musicians  play  the  old  music  of  their  mothers 
and  fathers,  a music  they  grew  up  with  but  which  is  passing  with  time.  To 
young  musicians  from  outside  of  the  south,  the  playing  session  is  a unique 
phenomena  they  have  never  experienced:  the  music  is  interesting  and  the 
musicians  are  willing  to  help  others  learn.  Out-of-state  vacationers  love  the 
occasion,  as  it  is  a chance  to  participate  in  a local  mountain  tradition,  and 
they  are  not  made  to  feel  ill  at  ease  because  they  are  outsiders.  People  from 
foreign  countries  hear  about  the  event  from  folk  music  magazines  and  televi- 
sion broadcasts  of  Mike  Harding’s  show.  They  come  and  visit  and  often  are 
invited  to  dine  with  the  Greenes.  Underlying  this  weekly  event  are  the  over- 
whelming sense  of  welcome  and  the  friendly  spirited  music.  As  my  friend 
Jeff  Robbins  told  me,  “When  you  go  through  that  door  you  leave  your  ego 
outside.” 

The  crowd  breaks  up  by  9:30,  and  everyone  is  gone  by  ten.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  someone  to  sing  a closing  spiritual  such  as  “Amazing  Grace,” 
and  everyone  fervently  joins  in.  “Sometimes  we  almost  have  a prayer 
meeting,”  Ray  admits.  Walt  will  be  the  last  to  stop.  He  gives  the  signal  for 
people  that  the  evening  of  music  is  ending,  and  the  cars  that  filled  Ray’s 
yard  disappear  down  the  steep  dirt  drive.  There  are  always  a few  lingerers, 
possibly  a visitor  from  far  away  or  some  picker  who  has  moved  and  has  made 
a special  trip  to  see  old  friends.  Ray  always  has  a friendly  word  and  will 
show  people  his  mineral  collection  or  an  old-time  wooden  jew’s  harp,  or  tell 
them  how  he  made  his  “banjolator”  from  an  old  coffee  percolator  and  an 
electric  guitar  neck.  After  this  talk,  Ray  will  pull  down  his  homemade  slide 
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guitar  and  play  some  eerie,  hauntingly  beautiful  steel  guitar  numbers.  After 
finishing  a tune,  he  looks  up  with  the  most  serious  expression  and  says,  “I 
wish  I could  play  that  Hawaiian.”  Everyone  assures  him  that  he  can,  and 
Ray  says  he  has  to  go  in  and  check  with  the  wife.  Lona  then  comes  to  the 
door  and  waves  good-bye  to  the  last  vistors.  Nobody  is  forgotten,  and  everyone 
leaves  with  a good  feeling  which  will  draw  them  back  for  another  Monday 
night  at  ‘‘Greene  Acres.” 


Appendix  A:  Playing  Session  Listing 

The  following  songs  were  played  at  Greene  Acres  on  10  October  1988. 
Titles  appear  in  the  order  of  their  playing.  Names  in  parentheses  identify 
lead  players. 


1.  “Closer  Walk  to  Thee”  (Duffy) 

2.  “Amazing  Grace”  (Greene) 

3.  “Blue  Eyes  Crying  in  the  Rain”  (Riddle) 

4.  “Frankie  and  Johnny”  (Riddle) 

5.  “Frankie  and  Johnny”  (Riddle) 

6.  “Wreck  of  the  Old  97”  (Riddle) 

7.  “Hilo  March”  (Riddle) 

8.  “I’ll  Fly  Away”  (Riddle) 

9.  “Love  Letters  in  the  Sand”  (Riddle) 

10.  “Lonesome  Road  Blues”  (Riddle) 

11.  “Red  Wing”  (Riddle) 

12.  “Banjo  Clog”  (Davis) 

13.  "Down  Yonder”  (Ledford) 

14.  “Down  Yonder”  (Ledford) 

15.  “Bill  Bailey”  (Ledford) 

16.  “San  Antonio  Rose”  (Riddle) 

17.  “Little  Log  Cabin  in  the  Lane”  (Davis) 

18.  “Meeting  in  the  Air”  (Riddle) 

19.  “Burglars’  Song”  (Greene) 

20.  “Jimmy  Brown”  (Greene) 

21.  “You  Are  My  Flower”  (Greene) 

22.  “Kneel  at  the  Cross”  (Duffy) 


23.  “Standing  by  the  Window”  (Greene) 

24.  “Three  o’clock  in  the  Morning”  (Riddle) 

25.  “I’ll  Fly  Away”  (Ledford) 

26.  “Love  Letters  in  the  Sand”  (Davis) 

27.  “Beer  Barrel  Polka”  (Ledford) 

28.  “Wreck  of  the  Old  97”  (Ledford) 

29.  “Meeting  in  the  Air”  (Davis) 

30.  “Spanish  Fandango”  (Davis) 

31.  “Power  in  the  Blood”  (Davis) 

32.  “Amazing  Grace”  (Cambron) 

33.  “Red  Wing”  (Ledford) 

34.  “Walt’s  Waltz”  (Davis) 

35.  “How  Happy  We’ll  Be”  (Davis) 

36.  “Crooked  Creek  Blues”  (Duffy) 

37.  “Grave  Digger  Blues”  (Duffy) 

38.  “Kneel  at  the  Cross”  (Davis) 

39.  “Closer  Walk  to  Thee”  (Duffy) 

40.  “Wildwood  Flower”  (Creech) 

41.  “Wheels”  (Greene) 

42.  “Spanish  Fandango”  (Duffy) 

43.  “Meeting  in  the  Air”  (Davis) 

44.  “Walt’s  Waltz”  (Davis) 
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Reviews 

Eight-Hand  Sets  and  Holy  Steps:  Early  Dance  Tunes  and  Songs  of  Praise  from  North 
Carolina’s  Black  Tradition.  Longleaf  Records  001.  Recorded  and  produced  by 
Glenn  Hinson.  N.C.  Arts  Council  and  N.C.  Museum  of  History,  1988.  $13.50 
at  the  Museum  Shop;  for  mail  orders  add  $2  and  send  to  N.C.  Museum 
of  History,  109  E.  Jones  St.,  Raleigh,  NC  27611. 

Reviewed  by  William  E.  Lightfoot. 


In  his  presidential  address  at  the  1989  American  Folklore  Society  meeting 
in  Philadelphia,  Henry  Glassie  suggested  that  age-old  forms  of  cultural  ex- 
pression still  being  performed  at  the  dawn  of  the  twenty-first  century,  because 
they  are  equally  as  vital  and  “current,”  are  as  modern  as  much  newer  forms. 
As  it  contains  contemporary  performances  of  music  that  evolved  well  before 
the  turn  of  this  century,  Eight-Hand  Sets  stands  as  firm  support  for  Glassie’s 
suggestion.  Indeed,  Glenn  Hinson’s  album  is  a superlative  documentation 
of  active  folk  traditions  that  are  steeped  in  historical  depth,  strong  mean- 
ing, and  intense  beauty,  and  it  takes  its  place  at  once  alongside  such  other 
classic  documents  as  those  produced  by  Alan  Jabbour  and  Carl  Fleishhauer 
in  West  Virginia,  Bobby  Fulcher  in  Tennessee,  John  Cohen  in  Kentucky, 
Art  Rosenbaum  in  Georgia,  and  Bill  McNeil  and  George  West  in  Arkansas. 

An  earlier  version  of  the  album  was  issued  in  the  late  ’70s  by  the  N.C. 
Museum  of  History  and  the  N.C.  Department  of  Cultural  Resources’  Of- 
fice of  Folklore  Programs  as  part  of  the  exhibit  “The  Black  Presence  in  North 
Carolina.”  This  reissue,  again  sponsored  by  the  Museum  of  History  and 
the  Folklife  Section,  which  is  now  part  of  the  N.C.  Arts  Council,  was  pro- 
duced with  assistance  from  the  N.C.  Folklife  Institute.  It  features  heighten- 
ed fidelity,  new  recordings  of  two  tunes  by  Joe  and  Odell  Thompson,  and 
Hinson’s  expanded  commentary  on  the  music  and  its  context. 


William  E.  Lightfoot  teaches  folklore  and  English  at  Appalachian  State  University.  An  In- 
diana folklore  PhD.,  Bill  has  a considerable  reputation  as  a scholar  of folk  music  and  gad- 
fly to  Yankee  journal  editors. 
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Focusing  “on  music  that  flourished  in  North  Carolina’s  black  com- 
munities in  the  late  1800s  and  the  early  years  of  this  century,”  the  album 
presents  a broad  spectrum  of  folk  musical  types:  near-songs;  wordless 
folksongs;  lyric,  including  several  sacred,  songs;  and  a ballad,  Percy  Lassiter’s 
comic  version  of  the  attack  of  the  “Boll  Weevil”  on  southern  cotton  crops. 
The  near-songs  are  James  “Guitar  Slim”  Stephens’s  spoken-rhyme  perfor- 
mance of  “Wildwood  Blues  Speak,”  “artful  talk”  indeed,  and  Algia  Mae 
Hinton’s  “Honeybabe,”  in  which  the  few  fragmented  lyrics  are  less  pro- 
nounced than  the  guitar’s  melody  line.  The  four  wordless  songs  are  “Babe” 
Reid’s  two-finger  banjo  rendition  of  “Corinna,”  accompanied  by  James 
Borders  on  bones;  Cora  Phillips’s  slide-guitar  treatment  of  “John  Henry,” 
backed-up  by  Ms.  Reid’s  banjo;  and  two  “reels”  oriented  toward  the  ac- 
companiment of  buckdancing,  Roosevelt  May’s  harmonica  piece 
“Breakaway”  and  Ms.  Hinton’s  “Buckdance,”  which  she  manages  to  play 
superbly  on  her  guitar  while  “patting  out”  rhythmic  figures  with  her  feet. 

Among  the  lyric  songs  are  two  old-time  square  dance  tunes,  “Georgia 
Buck”  and  “Going  Downtown,”  that  feature  the  vocals  and  clawhammer- 
style  banjo  of  Odell  Thompson  and  the  spirited  fiddling  of  his  cousin  Joe 
Thompson;  this  is  the  music  that  charged  the  old  British-influenced  eight- 
hand  set  dances.  Other  pre-blues  pieces  include  Elester  Anderson’s  comic 
“Out  on  the  Farm”;  Algia  Mae  Flinton’s  “Chicken,  Lord,  Lord,”  closely 
akin  to  regional  performances  of  “Railroad  Bill”;  and  Percy  Lassiter’s 
“Chicken,”  which,  although  not  identified  as  such,  is  the  closest  thing  to 
a rag  appearing  on  the  album,  a bit  surprising  given  the  fact  that  rag-playing 
is  the  primary  characteristic  of  black  folk  music  in  the  East  Coast  region. 

Ranging  from  private  expressions  to  group  performances,  the  religious 
pieces  that  comprise  the  rest  of  the  album  are  among  the  most  artistically 
beautiful  and  emotionally  powerful  examples  of  African-American  sacred 
folk  music  on  record.  Three  of  the  “personal”  songs  center  on  the  deaths 
of  the  performer’s  mothers:  Algia  Mae  Hinton’s  “Sweet  Home,”  Rev.  Rassie 
Moore’s  “Death  in  Coming  Back  After  You,”  and  Thomas  Burt’s  “Lord, 
What  Shall  I Do.”  The  two  other  solo  performances — Roosevelt  May’s  per- 
sonalized rendition  of  “Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot”  and  James  Stephens’s 
stirring  “Your  Close  Friend” — are  equally  as  moving.  Also  affectively  com- 
pelling are  the  small-group  efforts:  The  Badgett  Sisters’  trio  arrangement 
of  “Traveling  Shoes”  and  The  Gospel  Jubilators’  classic  quartet  treatment 
of  “Joshua.”  Collective  musical  expressivity  at  its  most  excellent  is  displayed 
by  Hallsboro’s  Second  St.  Paul  Missionary  Baptist  Church  congregation  and 
Junior  Choir,  who  sing  “When  You  See  Me  Praying,”  which  begins  with 
a spontaneous  solo  by  a choirmember  and  swells  into  an  exultant  response 
by  the  entire  church,  and  “Satan,  We’re  Gonna  Tear  Your  Kingdom  Down,” 
a song,  Hinson  says,  that  has  been  sung  in  the  church  for  “untold  genera- 
tions.” 
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The  accompanying  booklet  complements  the  album  nicely.  Hinson  writes 
well,  and  his  intelligent  discussions  help  listeners  better  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  music.  He  provides,  for  example,  critical  information  on  genres, 
instruments,  historical/social  contexts,  the  roles  of  music  in  African-American 
folklife,  and  brief  life  histories  of  the  artists.  In  those  life  histories,  he  does, 
however,  frustrate  readers  by  paraphrasing  two  memorates  about  musicians 
attempting  to  enhance  their  skills  by  entering  into  demonic  bargains;  one 
would  much  prefer  to  read  the  texts  as  originally  performed.  Hinson  also, 
for  some  reason,  presents  some  of  the  artists’  prose  narrations  as  poetry, 
arranging  ordinary  sentences  into  stanzaic  form.  Prose  expressions  are  as 
artful  as  poetry,  however,  and  should  not  be  rendered  as  verse  when  they 
are  not  performed  as  such. 

Hinson’s  comparative  comments  are  valuable,  and,  aside  from  his  remark 
that  John  Henry  “triumphs  over  the  white  man’s  machinery,  and,  by  im- 
plicit extension,  over  the  white  man  himself’  (John  Henry’s  “victory’’  is 
a Pyrrhic  one;  it  kills  him),  his  interpretations  of  the  music  are  sound.  While 
many  readers  will  regret  the  absence  of  musical  notations,  Hinson’s  transcrip- 
tions of  the  lyrics  are  right  on  target,  and  his  inclusion  of  such  useful  aids 
as  fine  old  pictures  as  well  as  photographs  of  the  performers,  a map  indicating 
the  artists’  residences,  and  a bibliography  is  to  be  commended.  One  wishes 
that  Hinson  had  also  included  other  important  information  on  the  perfor- 
mances, such  as  the  exact  recording  circumstances  (where?  when?  what  kind 
of  equipment?)  and  technical  details  (keys?  tunings?  precise  descriptions  of 
picking  techniques?). 

And  while  not  “wrong,”  exactly,  Hinson’s  explanation  of  guitar  styles 
tends  to  confuse  rather  than  enlighten  readers.  For  example,  after  pointing 
out  that  there  were  two  major  styles  of  guitar  playing  among  black  musi- 
cians, one  stressing  “precise  picking  with  thumb  and  forefinger,”  the  other 
entailing  “playing  in  ‘open’  tuning  ...  [while]  sliding  a bottleneck  or  pocket- 
knife  over  the  frets,”  Hinson  writes  that  although  Cora  Phillips’s  “reputa- 
tion rests  on  her  delicate  and  intricate  picking  style,  she  insists  on  pulling 
out  her  knife  whenever  asked  to  play  [the  open-tuned]  “John  Henry’  ” (11), 
implying  once  again  that  “fingerpicking”  (playing  steady  bass  figures  with 
the  right  thumb  while  up-picking  melody  notes  on  the  treble  strings  with 
the  right  forefinger)  and  the  “slide”  technique  are  two  distinct  styles  that 
are  mutually  exclusive.  Actually,  almost  all  open-tuned  pieces,  whether  chord- 
ed  with  the  fingers  or  a slide,  are  fingerpicked.  Indeed,  Ms.  Phillips’s  pick- 
ing style  on  “John  Henry”  is  as  “intricate”  as  it  is  on  her  standard-tuned, 
finger-fretted  pieces.  Hinson  seems  to  be  confusing  picking  with  chording 
techniques  here.  The  two  main  guitar-playing  styles  in  North  Carolina,  as 
elsewhere,  are  fingerpicking  and  flatpicking,  which  is  executed  with  either 
a plectrum  (“flat-pick”)  or,  as  apparently  used  by  Thomas  Burt  on  “Lord, 
What  Shall  I Do,”  a thumb-pick.  Chords,  on  the  other  hand,  are  formed 
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with  either  the  fingers  or  such  devices  as  the  neck  of  a bottle,  a knife,  or 
a piece  of  metal  tubing,  with  the  latter  technique  nearly  always  involving 
an  open-tuned  chord.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  it  sounds  as  though  all 
of  the  guitar  tunes  on  the  album  are  fmgerpicked,  two  of  which,  “John 
Henry”  and  “Your  Close  Friend,”  employ  the  slide  for  chording. 

The  value  of  the  Eight-Hand  Sets  package  is  suggested  by  Hinson’s  exhor- 
tation to  listeners,  who,  using  the  booklet  as  a contextual  guide,  are 
encouraged 

to  imagine  the  album’s  songs  in  their  appropriate  settings,  mentally  journeying  beyond 
the  music  to  feel  the  vibrancy  of  home  and  houseparty,  corn  shucking  and  “cutting  frolic,” 
morning  worship  and  evening  prayer  meeting  ...  [as  herein]  lies  the  songs’  true  home 
...  and  their  true  meaning.  (7) 

In  making  possible  the  opportunity  to  experience  this  music  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  folks  who  created  it,  the  producers  of  this  album  have 
done  fine,  fine  work. 


Pilgrims  of  Paradox:  Calvinism  and  Experience  Among  the  Primitive  Baptists  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  By  James  L.  Peacock  and  Ruel  W.  Tyson,  Jr.  Washington:  Smithso- 
nian Institution  Press,  1989.  Pp.  xxiii+290,  foreword,  map,  photographs, 
appendices,  notes,  index,  bibliography.  $29.95  hardback;  $14.95  paperback. 

Reviewed  by  Howard  Dorgan. 


During  the  summers  of  1982  and  1983,  James  L.  Peacock,  Kenan  Pro- 
fessor of  Anthropology  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
and  Ruel  L.  Tyson,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Religious  Studies  and  Director  of  the 
Institute  for  Arts  and  Sciences,  also  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  roamed  the  Blue 
Ridge  counties  of  Ashe  and  Alleghany  (North  Carolina)  and  Smyth  and 
Grayson  (Virginia),  visiting  highly  traditional  Primitive  Baptist  churches. 
Financed  in  part  by  a grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  these  scholars  made  contact  with  three  Primitive  Baptist  associa- 
tions of  this  region,  but  focused  primarily  on  a conflict  then  erupting  within 
one  of  these  groups  of  fellowships,  the  Mountain  District  Association,  nine 
churches  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  moderated  by  Elder  Walter  Evans. 

The  Conflict:  Responding  to  what  had  been  perceived  as  a “Macedonian 
call”  for  conflict  mediation,  Evans  and  several  colleagues  from  both  the 
Mountain  and  Senter  Associations  visited  a troubled  independent  Primitive 
fellowship,  pseudonymously  identified  by  Peacock  and  Tyson  as  Low  Valley 


Howard  Dorgan,  Professor  of  Communication  Arts  at  Appalachian,  has  research  interests 
in  political  and  homiletic  oratory.  He  is  working  on  his  third  book  on  Appalachian  religious 
traditions. 
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Church.  Failing  in  their  efforts  to  institute  peace  between  the  warring  divi- 
sions at  Low  Valley,  Evans  and  his  party  of  would-be  mediators  then  recogniz- 
ed the  dissident  faction,  some  thirty  individuals  who  by  this  point  in  the 
action  had  been  excluded  by  the  controlling  members  of  Low  Valley,  a group 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Cahooney  brothers  (again  a pseudonym). 

During  these  events  all  went  well  for  Elder  Walter  Evans  until  Brother 
Raymond  Nichols,  Clerk  of  the  Mountain  District  Association,  sided  with 
the  opposing  Low  Valley  faction  led  by  the  Cahooneys.  Nichols  had  been 
the  unofficial  leader  of  the  Virginia  churches  in  Mountain  District,  and  Evans 
had  played  a comparable  role  among  the  North  Carolina  fellowships,  even 
while  serving  as  the  overall  shepherd  (the  elected  “Moderator')  of  the  nine 
proud  and  highly  individualistic  congregations  in  Mountain  District.  Evans’s 
title  as  Moderator  of  Mountain  District,  however,  remained  with  him  only 
at  the  discretion  of  the  delegates  sent  to  each  annual  Association  meeting, 
and  even  prior  to  this  series  of  events  there  had  been  a minority  view  not 
only  that  he  had  held  this  position  too  long,  but  also  that  he  had  violated 
basic  Primitive  Baptist  codes  by  allowing  a divorced  and  re-married  (“dou- 
ble married”)  elder  to  remain  at  his  charge. 

The  disagreement  between  Evans  and  Nichols  over  the  Low  Valley  situa- 
tion established  the  foundational  dynamics  for  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty- 
Fifth  Annual  Session  of  the  Mountain  District  Primitive  Baptist  Associa- 
tion, held  with  Peach  Bottom  Church,  Independence,  Virginia,  2-4 
September  1983.  The  central  question  of  this  event  became  “Would  Elder 
Walter  Evans  weather  this  new  surge  of  opposition  to  his  leadership  and  again 
be  elected  Moderator  of  Mountain  District?”  Readers  of  this  review  will 
now  have  to  read  Pilgrims  of  Paradox  to  find  the  answer  to  this  question. 

Within  the  framework  of  this  tightly  focused  ethnographic  case  study, 
Peacock  and  Tyson  discuss  elements  of  Primitive  Baptist  history,  doctrine, 
and  practice,  interweaving  into  these  accounts  character  depictions  and 
limited  biographical  sketches  of  a half-dozen  Primitive  Baptist  leaders  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  who  figured  in  the  narrative’s  central  events,  all  of  this  couched 
within  a theoretical  structure  drawn  from  the  sociological-religious- 
anthropological  conceptualizations  of  community  depicted  in  writings  of 
Emile  Durkheim  and  Max  Weber. 

Peacock  and  Tyson’s  work  of  course  bears  relevance  to  the  interests  of 
scholars  in  religion,  anthropology,  and  sociology,  with  particularly  strong 
applications  to  such  sub-fields  of  investigation  as  Appalachian  studies,  Bap- 
tist taxonomy,  folk  religion,  Calvinism,  the  antimission  movement,  church 
polity,  traditional  preaching,  and  a wide  range  of  Primitive  Baptist  doctrines 
and  practices — election,  exclusion,  predestination,  gender  separation,  and, 
Elder  Evans’s  favorite  theological  thesis,  “translation.”  This  reviewer  found 
the  Blue  Ridge  Primitives’  use  of  the  term  “old  regulars”  to  be  especially 
interesting,  giving  rise  to  some  thoughts  concerning  the  region’s  original 
employment  of  this  term. 
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In  general  Pilgrims  of  Paradox  is  sensitive,  perceptive,  and  cogent,  detail- 
ing many  of  the  delicate  nuances  present  in  the  interactions  of  highly  tradi- 
tional Baptist  fellowships.  Readers  will  understand  and  feel  the  struggles  of 
Elder  Walter  Evans,  first  as  he  rejects  the  more  Arminian  doctrines  of  his 
Union  Baptist  origins  for  the  particular  election  precepts  of  Primitivism, 
and  next  as  he  faces  the  possibility  of  a loss  of  power  and  eminence  in  the 
Mountain  District  Association.  In  addition,  the  volume  provides  insights 
concerning  such  “Old  Baptist’’  universals  as  impromptu  preaching,  pro- 
hibitions against  instrumental  music,  traveling  elders,  starkness  in  church 
architecture,  association  meetings,  worship  emotionality,  the  “visible  church’’ 
doctrine,  church  and  association  splits,  and  a host  of  other  elements  color- 
ing the  ethnographic  case  study  in  question. 

This  reviewer  does  find  applications  of  the  work’s  theoretical  base  occa- 
sionally to  be  forced,  and  some  of  the  authors’  pronouncements  about 
Primitive  Baptists  appear  to  generalize  too  quickly  from  the  sole  evidence 
of  this  small  cluster  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Primitives.  In  truth  this 
subdenomination  of  the  Baptist  family  is  a diverse  lot,  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
Primitives  cannot  be  accepted  as  a prototype  either  for  the  Appalachian 
region  or  for  the  South.  Considerable  doctrinal  and  behavioral  variances 
exist  between  such  Central  Appalachian  Primitive  associations  as  Original 
Mates  Creek  Regular  Primitives,  Washington  District  Primitives,  and  Eastern 
District  Primitives,  not  to  mention  black  Primitives  of  the  South  who 
historically  have  been  more  Arminian  than  their  white  counterparts,  accep- 
ting Sunday  Schools  and  other  non-Particular-Baptist  practices.  In  fairness 
to  Peacock  and  Tyson,  however,  it  must  be  recognized  (1)  that  they  do  pro- 
vide a brief  examination  of  these  Primitive  Baptist  variances  when  they 
discuss  “absoluters,’ ’ “progressives,’’  and  “old  regulars”  (120),  and  (2)  that 
this  critic’s  own  writings  about  Appalachian  religious  traditions  have  been 
flawed  by  the  same  generalizations. 

Pilgrims  of  Paradox  makes  a strong  contribution  to  our  growing  understan- 
ding of  “Old  Baptist”  ways.  It  should  become  an  essential  reading  in  courses 
of  study  treating  Appalachian  ethnography,  Southern  religious  diversity,  and 
Baptist  history  and  doctrine. 
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The  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society 


The  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  established  the  Brown-Hudson 
Folklore  Award  in  1970  to  honor  two  distinguished  folklorists  and 
longtime  officers  of  the  Society,  Frank  C.  Brown  and  Arthur  Palmer 
Hudson.  Both  had  served  as  the  Society’s  Secretary-Treasurer,  Dr.  Brown 
from  1913  to  1944  and  Dr.  Hudson  from  1945  to  1966.  Professor 
Hudson  was  also  founder  and  editor  until  1966  of  North  Carolina  Folklore. 
Our  state  folklore  society’s  highest  honor,  the  award  recognizes  persons 
who  have  contributed  in  a special  way  to  the  appreciation  of  regional  tra- 
ditions. At  its  annual  meeting,  April  7,  1990,  in  the  Perkins  Library  at 
Duke  University,  the  Society  presented  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Awards 
to  Anne  Locher  Warner,  Joe  and  Odell  Thompson,  and  Uncle  Dave 
Sturgill. 

Mrs.  Warner  attended  the  meeting  as  the  guest  of  the  Society  and 
Duke  University.  Her  award  citation  was  written  by  her  sonjeff  and  read 
by  Thomas  McGowan,  and  Gerret  Warner  sang  songs  from  his  father’s 
repertory  as  part  of  the  ceremony.  Folklorist  Cece  Conway  of  Appala- 
chian State  University  wrote  and  read  the  Thompsons’  citation  and 
showed  slides  of  their  playing  contexts.  David  Sturgill’s  citation  was 
written  and  read  by  Paula  Anderson-Green,  a former  student  of  John 
Burrison  and  folklorist  from  Atlanta  who  has  become  a summer  neigh- 
bor of  Mr.  Sturgill.  Both  the  Thompsons  and  Dave  Sturgill  played  music 
as  part  of  this  awards  section  of  the  meeting. 


Anne  Warner 

Anne  and  Frank  Warner  made  their  first  trip  to  Watauga  County  in 
June  1938.  They  were  on  vacation:  hopeful  of  finding  Nathan  Hicks,  the 
farmer  who  had  recently  given  them  a wondrous  handhewn  dulcimer. 
What  they  found  was,  in  Anne’s  words, 
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a lifelong  friendship  with  the  Hickses  and  their  friends  and  relations  unto  the  second 
and  third  generation  ...  We  entered  a world  wholly  new  to  us  ...  it  was  a step  back  into 
the  reality  of  the  past.  The  beauty  of  the  mountains,  then  and  always,  gave  us  a sense 
of  awe  and  wonder.  I think  of  the  high  peaks,  the  acres  of  wildflowers,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  people.  I think  of  Willis,  a Hicks  daughter  who  was  about  nine  on  our  second  visit, 
saying,  “Mama  said  she  was  feared  she’d  never  git  to  see  you’uns  agin,  but  she  didl”  I 
think  of  Ray  Hicks,  now  famous  for  his  telling  of  the  oldjack  Tales  . . . grinning  as  Frank 
took  a picture  of  him  with  his  pet  groundhog.  I think  of  the  tragedies  our  friends  had 
to  endure  in  later  years,  and  realize  that  some  of  the  old  tragic  ballads  might  have  been 
written  for  them.  (“Unplanned  Adventure”  27) 


The  road  from  New  York  City  to  Beech  Mountain,  North  Carolina, 
led  farther:  it  began  a journey  into  traditional  music  that  has  continued 
to  this  day.  The  Warners  (Anne  and  Frank  had  been  inseparable  since 
they  met  in  1932)  continued  to  spend  their  summer  vacations  seeking  the 
songs  and  wisdom  of  rural  Americans  from  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire,  to 
the  Outer  Banks,  and  in  sharing  with  the  rest  of  the  country— on 
recording,  in  print,  and  on  stage— the  treasure  they  found. 

Anne  Locher  was  born  in  St.  Louis  and  raised  in  St.  Paul  and 
Chicago.  Educated,  she  says,  “briefly,”  at  Northwestern  University,  she 
moved  to  New  York  in  the  late  1920s  and  began  her  working  career— 
nearly  continuous  until  1970— a major  portion  of  which  was  with  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  Her  linkage  to  the  Old  North  State  came 
through  Frank  Warner  of  Durham,  whom  she  married  in  1935.  Frank 
had  been  a student  of  Dr.  Frank  C.  Brown  while  at  Duke.  Love,  music,  and 
extensive  travel  caused  Anne  to  adopt  North  Carolina  as  her  own.  With 
the  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award,  it  appears  that  North  Carolina  has 
adopted  her  as  its  own. 

Through  all  their  song  collecting  trips  and  lecture/singing  tours,  it 
was  Frank  Warner  who  gained  attention.  With  his  warm  showmanship, 
his  good  baritone  voice,  and  his  winning  ways,  few  rural  singers  could 
deny  him  songs  and  few  audiences  could  deny  him  approbation.  The 
thought  of  Frank  Warner,  however,  seeking  and  disseminating  American 
traditions  without  Anne  is  a sobering  one.  From  the  First  day  on  “the 
Beech”  in  ’38  when  Frank  Warner  coaxed  “Tom  Dooley”  from  Frank 
Proffitt  and  tried  (badly)  to  remember  the  tune,  while  Anne  took  down 
the  text  (completely)  in  shorthand,  she  has  been  the  chronicler  of  the 
collection.  In  years  that  followed,  she  wrote  down  all  the  words  to  more 
than  a thousand  songs  at  the  time  they  were  sung  (you  are  invited  to  try 
salvaging  texts  from  some  of  the  sound  recording  collections  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  made  even  in  later  years).  She  maintained— and  has 
continued  to  maintain— correspondence  with  tradition  bearers  and  their 
progeny.  She  wrote  the  extensive  liner  notes  to  Frank  Warner’s  five 
record  albums.'  She  remembered  all  the  words  to  the  songs  Frank 
performed  often  when  he  did  not.  (Frank  Warner’s  concerts  would  have 
been  considerably  shorter  without  Anne  in  the  front  row.)  She  wrote 
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articles  for  both  trade  and  scholarly  publications  and,  after  Frank’s  death 
in  1978,  she  compiled  and  wrote  Traditional  American  Folk  Songs  from  the 
Anne  and  Frank  Warner  Collection,  published  by  Syracuse  University  Press. 

She  accomplished  this  while  working  fulltime,  keeping  a house, 
becoming  a legendary  cook  (often  for  boarding  house-numbers),  having 
children  late.  In  all  pursuits,  she  was  successful.  In  the  late  1940s,  she  was 
already  a do-it-all,  have-it-all  woman  of  the  ’80s. 

She  was  ajournal  keeper  out  of  a race  ofjournal  keepers,  a trait  that 
served  her  well  in  her  role  as  historian  of  travels.  Here  is  a memory  from 
those  journals: 


One  time  when  we  visited  Beech  Mountain  we  decided  to  take  enough  beef  and 
onions  and  carrots  and  potatoes  to  make  a really  good  beef  stew  for  everybody.  We 
thought  it  would  be  a treat,  knowing  how  seldom  meat  was  available,  and  forgetting  that 
people  like  what  they  are  used  to 

So  I made  the  stew,  and  we  put  it  on  the  table.  Most  everyone  tried  some,  and  most 
everybody  was  polite.  Nobody  had  ever  had  any  before.  Lewis  said,  "I  reckon  I could 
eat  this  every  day!”  (It  was  Lewis  who  once  said,  when  told  there  were  eight  million 
people  in  New  York,  “I  reckon  if  that  many  folks  tuck  after  you,  they’d  shore  catch  you.”) 

Finally  everybody  had  had  a bit  of  stew  except  N.A.,  one  of  the  teenaged  Hicks  boys. 
“Come  on,  N.A.,”  the  others  urged,  “try  some.”  And,  finally  having  eaten  his  fill  of 
everything  else,  N.A.  did  try  some.  “Ain’t  that  good?”  said  his  mother.  “How  about  it?” 
from  the  others.  N.A.  was  frank  and  clear,  as  he  had  every  right  to  be.  “Hit  don’t  please 
me,”  he  said.  (Traditional  15-16) 

She  kept  the  journal  going  even  inside  the  family.  Here  are  two 
excerpts: 


At  the  age  of  two  and  a half,  Jeff  was  learning  the  days  of  the  week.  Every  morning 
he  would  say,  “And  what  day  is  this}"  Until  one  day  when  I answered,  “Monday,"  and 
he  said,  “Monday  again'.  Does  this  just  go  on  and  on?”  (“How  Many”  244) 

[At  age  four,]  Gerret  asked  a mind-boggling  question  that  has  haunted  us  over  the 
years:  “I  wonder  why  no  bad  people  have  ever  tried  to  rob  this  house  . . . you  know, 
people  on  the  other  side?  How  many  are  on  our  side?”  How  many  indeed.  (“How  Many" 
246) 

So  loudly  did  thesejournal  phrases  echo  down  in  the  Warner  family 
that  Anne  was  asked  to  contribute  a chapter  on  family  expressions  to  the 
1982  Pantheon  book  A Celebration  of  American  Family  Folklore  (“How 
Many”  242-49). 

All  the  Warner  stories,  songs,  photographs,  and  correspondence 
have  been  given  to  the  Duke  University  Library.  A fitting  place  then,  here, 
to  give  the  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award.  It  is  presented  to  Anne  for  all 
she  has  given  to  North  Carolina  and  to  the  study  of  folklore.  It  is  accepted 
by  her,  I am  sure,  for  Frank  as  well. 
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Of  Anne  and  Frank  Warner,  Alan  Lomax  wrote: 


For  many  years  the  Warners  spent  every  vacation  and  every  scrap  of  spare  cash 
on  their  recording  trips.  It  was  a continuous  act  of  unpaid,  tender  devotion  to  American 
folk  song  and  a life-long  love  affair  with  the  people  who  remembered  the  ballads. 
( Traditional  xv) 


Of  them,  Frank  Proffitt  once  wrote: 


Then  Frank  Warner  come  to  the  mountains  and  in  him  I saw  a addgicated  person 
who  made  me  feel  like  somebody  and  I open  my  heart  to  him  and  gave  him  the  old  songs 
of  my  people.  His  eyes  sparkled  as  I sing  Tom  Dooly  to  him  and  told  him  of  my 
Grandmaw  Proffitt  knowing  Tom  and  Laura.  ...  I told  him  of  my  people  and  he  and 
Anne  didn’t  notice  that  we  was  pore  and  didn’t  know  big  words.  They  bragged  on  our 
new  calf,  our  little  two  room  cabin,  and  brought  store  stuff  for  us  all  to  eat.  I walked  on 
air  for  days  after  they  left.  . . . ( Traditional  1) 


Of  them,  Carl  Sandburg  once  said:  “Frank  and  Anne  Warner  are  not 
what  is  wrong  with  this  country”  ( Traditional  34). 


— Jeff  Warner 

Washington,  D.C. 
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David  A.  Sturgill 


David  Sturgill  of  Piney  Creek,  North  Carolina,  qualifies  for  the 
Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  as  both  a highly  skilled  folk  craftsman 
and  musician  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  tradition,  and  furthermore  as 
a great  raconteur,  tradition  bearer,  and  mentor  to  younger  generations. 
During  the  many  years  that  I have  known  Dave,  he  has  been  untiring  in 
his  work  as  an  instrument  maker,  as  a performer  in  many  regional 
fiddlers’  conventions,  as  a networker  among  musicians,  kinfolk,  and 
neighbors,  and  as  a culture  bearer  to  countless  students  and  apprentices. 
He  is  indeed  representative  of  the  best  in  North  Carolina  and  Southern 
Appalachian  culture. 

Although  Dave  was  born  in  Montana  (1917),  where  his  North  Caro- 
lina parents  had  migrated  to  work,  they  took  him  back  to  Alleghany 
County  at  an  early  age,  so  that  he  had  the  chance  to  grow  up  in  the 
musically  rich  Appalachian  traditions.  He  is  a descendant  of  the  Scots- 
Irish  Sturgills  (or  Stodgills),  including  old  James,  whose  will  in  Orange 
County,  Virginia,  mid-eighteenth  century,  listed  among  items  in  the 
estate  “old  bagpipes  [that]  don’t  work”— perhaps  at  that  time  his  people 
switched  over  to  the  fiddle  and  banjo.  Anyway,  Dave  made  his  first  banjo 
at  age  twelve  and  played  in  a band  called  the  River  Rats  that  met  on  the 
banks  of  the  New  River.  After  some  time  during  his  late  teens  spent 
rambling  around  the  United  States  playing  music,  in  early  adulthood 
Dave  moved  to  the  District  of  Columbia-Maryland  area  (1938)  where  he 
worked  for  Western  Electric  and  Bell  Telephone,  but  continued  his 
instrument  making  under  the  guidance  of  the  well-known  Herman 
Weaver.  After  almost  thirty  years  in  the  Washington  area,  Dave  left 
abruptly  before  retirement— in  reaction  to  urban  life  and  riots— and 
returned  to  Piney  Creek  with  his  family,  where  he  and  his  sons  opened 
the  Skyland  Instrument  Company  in  1970.  Since  then  Dave  has  devoted 
himself  to  turning  out  handmade,  high  quality  banjos,  dulcimers,  fiddles, 
mandolins,  and  guitars.  For  this  work  he  has  been  recognized  in  Foxfire 
3. 

Uncle  Dave  is  noted  in  the  North  Carolina-Virginia  region  as  an  out- 
standing, oldtime  clawhammer  banjo  player.  Although  he  plays  several 
instruments  and  has  performed  on  mandolin  and  fiddle  also,  the  banjo 
remains  his  first  and  major  interest.  While  in  the  DC-Maryland  area,  Dave 
performed  in  the  1930s  and  1940s  at  music  parks,  such  as  Sunset  Park 
and  New  River  Ranch,  in  the  Tri-State  region,  where  he  mingled  with 
musicians  from  the  mountains,  including,  for  example,  Ola  Belle  Cam- 
bell Reed  from  neighboring  Ashe  County,  North  Carolina.  After  return- 
ing to  Piney  Creek,  he  continued  performing  at  fiddlers’  conventions, 
ranking  high  in  clawhammer  banjo  at  Galax  in  the  1980s,  but,  most 
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importantly,  winning  the  Best  Performer  Award  eight  times  at  various 
places  including  Mount  Airy,  North  Carolina;  Independence,  Virginia; 
and  Bluefield,  West  Virginia.  As  you  know,  the  Best  Performer  Award 
recognizes  many  qualities  that  sum  up  Dave’s  “mission”  to  transmit  a love 
of  the  oldtime  music  and  the  Appalachian  heritage.  He  has  generously 
donated  his  time  to  youngsters  by  performing  in  schools  and  colleges, 
and  has  regularly  performed  for  tourists  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  In 
1987  one  of  his  proteges,  Rick  Abrams,  won  first  place  in  clawhammer 
banjo  at  Galax.  Rick  credits  not  only  Dave’s  skill  as  teacher  but  also  his 
“infectious  spirit”  as  a main  influence  on  Rick’s  musical  development. 

Indeed,  the  aspect  of  Dave  Sturgill  as  tradition  bearer  combines  and 
epitomizes  all  his  various  interests— in  instrument  craftsmanship,  in 
performing  music,  in  writing  articles  on  music  and  family  history,  in 
teaching  and  networking  extensively  as  a researcher  and  as  a mentor.  In 
a letter,  Dave  wrote  that  he  had  made  “trips  through  eastern  Kentucky 
collecting  information  during  the  1950s  . . . and  met  many  Sturgills  who 
were  musicians.”  They  swapped  music,  and  Dave  continued  to  maintain 
these  contacts  over  the  years.  One  of  his  most  notable  cousins  involved 
in  the  Appalachian  music  traditions  was  Virgil  Sturgill,  who  won  this 
award  in  1973. 

To  Dave  Sturgill,  craftsman  and  musician,  creativity  is  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  human  life.  During  my  visits  in  his  home,  he 
has  admiringly  pointed  out  his  relatives’  paintings  hanging  on  the  walls 
and  spoken  movingly  about  the  way  the  future  generations  will  treasure 
the  art  and  music  we  create,  but  retain  little  or  no  awareness  of  how  much 
money  we  earned.  For  all  Dave’s  many  contributions  to  the  Southern  Ap- 
palachian traditions  in  craftsmanship  and  music  and  for  his  keen  interest 
and  effort  in  perpetuating  the  Appalachian  heritage,  it  is  the  great  honor 
of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  to  present  this  Brown-Hudson 
Folklore  Award  to  David  Andrew  Sturgill. 


— Paula  H.  Anderson-Green 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
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1990  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  Citation 

Hands  Up  Eight  8c  Don’t  Be  Late: 

The  Frolic  Music  of  Joe  and  Odell  Thompson 

By  Cecelia  Conway 


“ Music  is  a gift,  but  you  got  to  work  it  out.  ” 

-Joe  Thompson,  African-American  fiddler. 

“I  have  to  hollar  sometimes,  when  I get  to  playing  good.  ” 

-Odell  Thompson,  African-American  banjo  player. 

In  the  twentieth  century  the  banjo  sounds  throughout  the  upland 
South  and  is  the  emblem  of  the  white  mountain  folk.  But  this  has  not 
always  been  so.  Blacks  brought  the  banjo  to  this  country  from  their 
African  homeland,  and  they  were  the  only  ones  who  played  the  instru- 
ment for  many  years.  What  is  apparently  the  first  report  of  a banjo  player 
in  North  Carolina  appears  in  1787  in  the  journal  of  a man  who  dined  in 
Tarboro  with  Andrew  Grier  and  after  dinner  “saw  a dance  of  Negroes  to 
the  Banjo  in  his  yard”  (Attmore  43).  At  the  turn  of  this  century,  the 
especially  important  contributions  of  African  banjo  tradition  influenced 
Southern  music  (1)  in  the  genre  of  lively  lyric  and  rhythmically  complex, 
banjos  songs  and  (2)  in  the  oldtime  string  band  tradition— an  ensemble 
that  honors  democratic  interaction  and  the  synthesis  between  the  Celtic- 
American  fiddle  and  the  African-American  banjo  traditions. 

Cecelia  Conway,  a graduate  of  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  teaches  in  the  Department  of  English  at  the  Appalachian  State 
University.  She  has  written  extensively  and  produced  films  on  North  Carolina 
banjo  music. 
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But  by  the  time  of  78  rpm  recordings  in  the  twentieth  century,  black 
banjo  players  were  almost  unknown  or  unnoticed,  and  few  continued  to 
play  at  all.  The  story  of  their  contribution  to  American  banjo  music 
seemed  lost.  Almost  no  recorded  examples  of  their  playing  existed.  As 
recently  as  1974,  the  Library  of  Congress  Archive  of  Folk  Song  contained 
fewer  than  a dozen  recordings  of  oldtime  black  banjo  players.  Even  these 
few  archival  recordings  of  blacks  playing  sounded  puzzling  and  idiosyn- 
cratic. And  who  knew  if  and  where  there  were  other  isolated  recordings? 

Imagine  our  excitement  in  the  early  1970s  to  meet  Odell  Thompson 
(b.  9 August  1911)  and  Joe  Thompson  (b.  9 December  1918),  who 
continue  to  play  black  string  band  music  in  the  North  Carolina  Pied- 
mont. They  had  lived  the  history  lost  to  us.  These  important  musicians 
are  here  today  and  will  play  for  us  shortly. 

Bruce  Bastin,  a British  music  researcher  and  a mainstay  of  Flyright 
Records,  a company  specializing  in  traditional  music,  came  to  Chapel 
Hill  in  1972  to  work  on  a master’s  degree  in  folklore  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  That  he  was  the  first  and  the  last  student  to  finish  the 
degree  in  nine  months  attests  to  the  rapid  and  relentless  pace  of  his 
fieldwork.  The  British  have  long  shown  serious  interest  in  American 
blues  music,  and  Bastin,  an  energetic  fieldworker,  astutely  heard  what 
rang  in  our  own  Orange  County  backyard— the  driving  sounds  of  the 
music  of  John  Snipes,  an  African-American  banjo  player.  Bruce  had 
discovered  the  path  that  would  lead  to  our  opportunity  to  meet  and  hear 
several  black  musicians,  includingjoe  and  Odell.  The  fieldwork  of  blues 
researchers  Pete  Lowry  and  Kip  Lornell,  anthropologist  Vic  Lucus,  and 
musician  Bill  Phillips  all  contributed  to  the  detective  work  of  tracking 
down  the  story  of  African-American  string  band  music  in  North  Carolina. 

In  fall  1973  blues  fieldworker  Kip  Lornell,  musician  Tommy  Thomp- 
son, and  I went  to  visit  Odell  Thompson,  his  wife  Susie,  and  his  younger 
cousin  Joe  Thompson  in  Orange  County.  They  are  friendly  folks  who 
have  grown  up  and  lived  in  the  country.  Dell  worked  at  the  King  Mattress 
Factory  for  twenty  years,  and  Joe  worked  at  White’s  Furniture  Factory 
“too  long  to  be  dead.”1  They  had  started  back  playing  not  long  before  we 
met  them,  and  sometimes  they  played  together. 

Odell  plays  banjo  and  fiddle;  Joe  plays  fiddle.  Both  men  sing; 
sometimes  one  takes  a verse,  sometimes  the  other.  Joe’s  voice  is  resonat- 
ing and  smooth;  Odell’s  is  penetrating  and  sometimes  raspy.  Their 
method  is  improvisational  and  exciting,  we  felt  comfortable  with  them 
and  loved  to  be  in  their  home.  This  visit  was  one  of  many  that  Tommy 
Thompson  and  I would  make 

We  three  visitors  were  used  to  blues  singers  or  to  oldtime  string 
bands  that  had  banjos  playing  tunes  with  a fiddler  and  a guitar  player. 
Some  of  the  Thompsons’  tunes  were  fiddle  melodies  we  recognized,  but 
the  music  came  out  in  a different  way.  The  men  also  sang  on  most  of  their 
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pieces— even  fiddle  tunes.  Something  didn’t  fit.  Much  later,  I would 
understand  that  our  cultural  view  didn’t  fit. 

The  traditions  of  the  Thompsons  provide  new  and  needed  informa- 
tion about  the  banjo,  its  repertory,  its  history,  and  its  relationship  to  black 
fiddle  music.  Like  the  griots  of  their  African  homeland  far  away,  these 
musicians  are  powerful  “praise  singers,  oral  historians  of  prodigious 
recall,  and  keepers  of  the  people’s  memory”  (Fox  94). 

Joe  and  Odell  have  lived  the  old  musical  traditions  and  shared  them 
with  university-educated  visitors.  They  have  told  stories,  listened,  sung, 
and  played.  They  represent  the  continuing,  changing,  and  vital  strands  of 
an  almost  undocumented  tradition.  The  presence  of  these  musicians 
indicates  that  African-American  banjo  players  have  entertained  their 
families  and  friends  with  songs  and  dance  music  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  Their  practices  and  memories  are  more  than  isolated  or 
idiosyncratic;  they  suggest  the  shape  of  the  tradition  that  was  sturdy  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Odell  has  described  the  banjo  style  of  the  old  players 
back  then: 


When  I was  first  old  enough  to  remember  what  a banjo  was,  that  was  the  way  they  were 
playing  it— the  clawhammer  style.  They  called  it  “thumping”  the  banjo.  I didn’t  know  no 
thing  about  picking  [as  opposed  to  thumping]  no  banjo. 

Joe  and  Odell  have  known  many  Piedmont  black  musicians  and  had 
lived  within  thirty  miles  of  two  other  elderly  black  banjo  players,  John 
Snipes  and  Dink  Roberts,  but  they  had  not  met.  They  met  for  the  first 
time  when  I invited  them  to  play  at  the  Black-White  Banjo  Workshop  at 
the  Winter  Folk  Festival  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill 
in  January  1976. 

The  black  banjo  tradition  in  the  first  decades  of  this  century  was 
broad  enough  to  nurture  these  banjo  players  independently.  They 
learned  their  music  from  older  members  of  their  families  and  communi- 
ties in  the  area  surrounding  Hillsborough,  the  town  where  many  whites 
and  blacks  already  lived  when  the  North  Carolina  state  legislature  moved 
there  in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  Given  the  vitality  of  their  playing,  the 
rhythms  of  this  tradition  were  clearly  intricate,  syncopated,  and  steady  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century  when  their  repertories  were  being  formed. 
Odell  remembers: 

There  used  to  be  a lot  of  banjo  players  back  there  then,  a gob  of  banjo  players.  My 
mama’s  sister  used  to  play  the  banjo.  She  used  to  play  that  “Every  Man  Gets  in  Tough 
Luck  Sometimes.”  Long  Tall  Willie  Crisp,  he  used  to  play  a banjo.  Dick  Bratcher, 
Charles  White,  my  daddy  Walt  Thompson,  Dink  Roberts  over  there— oh  man,  there 
used  to  be  several  banjo  players.  My  mama’s  brother,  he  was  a banjo  player.  He  used 
to  play  a tune  that  I’ve  been  trying  to  think  of— I can’t  get  that  tune  in  my  mind— “Shake 
That  Buffalo.” 
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One  of  these  older  players,  Odell’s  Unclejacob,  remembered  one  of 
his  own  peers,  clawhammer  banjo  playerjohnny  Wade.  Joe  explains  that 
Wade 


was  a heavy  banjo  player.  He  used  to  sit  by  the  tobacco  barn  every  night  [a  frequent 
opportunity  for  black-white  musical  exchange].  He’d  be  curing  tobacco  and  sit  out  there 
and  you  could  hear  him  clear  across  the  country.  That  man  could  play  it  too.  My  Uncle 
Jake  said,  “That  was  the  only  man  I dread— Johnny  Wade." 


(See  Martin  for  a discussion  of  certain  players  in  this  regional  tradition.) 

Odell  Thompson  now  often  plays  with  his  cousin  Joe,  a fiddler;  both 
men  learned  their  music  in  Alamance  and  Orange  counties.  They  live 
near  Mebane  and  learned  their  styles  from  their  fathers  and  uncles,  who 
were  born  in  the  1880s  and  became  highly  respected  musicians  in  the 
local  community.  In  the  1950s,  Joe’s  father,  John  Arch  Thompson, 
worked  as  the  janitor  at  Fisher  Street  Elementary  School  near  Burling- 
ton. Jerry  Leath  Mills  of  the  English  faculty  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  remembers  him  as  a man  with  a light  stoop,  white  hair,  medium- 
dark  skin,  slender  legs,  and  a hefty  build  from  the  waist  up.  He  used  to 
play  the  fiddle  for  workings  and  house  parties  in  that  area.  As  black  banjo 
player  Dink  Roberts,' their  slightly  younger  contemporary,  remembers, 
John  Arch  often  played  with  the  banjo-picker  George  (Charley)  White— 
sometimes  as  often  as  six  nights  a week— three  for  whites  and  three  times 
for  blacks.  They  played  for  frolics,  as  Dink  said,  “Hands  Up  Eight  and 
Don’t  Be  Late.” 

John  Arch  learned  some  of  his  tunes  near  Cedar  Grove  from  white 
men,  the  Pittards  and  the  Tinnins,  for  whom  he  share  cropped  tobacco. 
(See  Martin  5.)  Many  of  his  tunes  he  learned  from  a fiddle  maker  named 
Emp  Wright,  who  was  apparently  a light-skinned  black  man.  In  1974 Joe 
Thompson  thought  Emp  Wright  to  be  a white  man,  but  by  1989  he  had 
learned  from  his  sister  that  fiddler  Wright  was  black.  This  exceptional 
fiddler  lived  for  some  time  in  Little  Texas,  a mulatto  community  near 
Burlington,  and  traveled  the  area  extensively.  John  Arch  used  to  say, 
“That  man  [was]  something  else  on  the  fiddle.  He  could  make  it  whistle.” 
Joe  Thompson  believes  that  his  father  learned  fiddle  from  Wright  before 
1900,  when  they  both  lived  near  Leesburg,  six  or  seven  miles  from 
Roxboro,  in  Person  County.  The  Thompsons’  ancestors  had  lived  on  the 
Walter  Thompson  plantation  “over  in  that  country”  years  before  during 
slavery  times. 

Odell  got  his  first  fiddle  from  the  sale  of  chewing  gum  and  got  a banjo 
in  the  same  year.  He  explains,  “Back  then  I sold  chewing  gum.  So  I turned 
all  the  money  in  and  got  me  a premium  fiddle.  Joe’s  daddy  got  me  started, 
and  I played  the  fiddle  for  several  years.  And  I could  hit  a tune  a little  on 
the  banjo.” 
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Joe  started  learning  fiddle  when  he  was  seven  from  his  father  and 
from  an  uncle  who  was  in  his  seventies.  One  of  Joe’s  uncles  gave  him  a 
fiddle  that  he  got  by  selling  forty-eight  packs  of  Garden  Spot  seeds.  Joe 
walked  about  four  miles  to  get  the  fiddle,  but  it  needed  strings.  He  used 
bass  strings  for  two,  and  for  the  other  two  strings  he  got  a pair  of  pliers 
and  pulled  two  strings  out  of  the  screen  door.  He  said: 

Then  I got  to  messing  and  messing  and  one  day  I hit  a tune— must  have  been  “Hook  and 
Line.”  When  Dad  heard  me  play,  he  looked  around  and  said,  “Well,  that  boy’s  playing 
the  fiddle,  ain’t  he?"  He  took  an  interest  in  me,  and  I got  to  learning  pretty  fast.  A couple 
of  days  later  he  gave  me  his  fiddle.  And  from  that  day  on,  I’ve  come  to  where  I am  now. 

Soon  the  youngsters  had  learned  enough  to  play  with  the  men  for  the 
frolics,  house  parties,  and  workings. 

Fiddler  Alan  Jabbour  (director  of  the  American  Folklife  Center  and 
former  student  of  Dr.  Holger  Nygard,  who  is  retiring  this  year  and  is  our 
host  here  today  at  Duke  University)  has  described  the  Thompsons’  music 
as  an  ensemble  style  that  is  “at  once  African-American  and  evocative  of 
the  larger  regionally-shared  string  band  style.”  He  says  that  African- 
Americans  have  “a  predilection  for  a fiddle  style  that  has  an  abrasive, 
vigorous,  and  energetic  quality.”  Joe’s  remarks  suggest  a similar  view: 
“My  daddy,  he  said  I was  always  light,  he  couldn’t  half  hear  me.  Said  I 
would  need  a heavy  bow. . . . Most  white  people  don’t  like  to  hear  that  bow 
shuffle.  But  black  people,  it  don’t  bother  them.  To  hear  it,  that’s  what 
they  want.” 

Folklorist  Glenn  Hinson  considers  the  Thompsons  to  be  North 
Carolina’s  “finest  exponents  of  the  black  string-band  tradition”  (9).  Red 
Clay  Rambler  banjo  player  Tommy  Thompson  has  said  they  are  “as  close 
as  you’ll  get  to  the  original  string  band.” 

Joe  and  Odell  Thompson  are  exceptional  musicians,  and  they  are 
unusual  string  band  players,  for  their  repertory  contains  material  of 
several  different  types.  Scholars  have  described  the  difficulty  of  separat- 
ing black  and  white  ethnic  repertories,  but  this  task  is  crucial  to  an 
understanding  of  cultural  exchange.  (See  Lornell.)  Odell’s  banjo  reper- 
tory differs  somewhat  from  the  materialjoe  acquired  for  the  fiddle.  The 
tunesjohn  Arch  seems  to  have  passed  on  tojoe  are  fiddle  instrumentals, 
and  many,  such  as  “Love  Somebody,”  “Alabama  [Buffalo]  Gals,”  “Cindy 
Gal,”  and  “Oldjoe  Clark”  are  common  to  oldtime  white  tradition.  Some 
of  thesejohn  Arch  could  have  learned  from  the  whites  he  “cropped  bacca 
for.”  In  addition  to  these  well-known  tunes,  for  which  Odell  also  has 
words,  he  has  learned  a number  of  banjo  songs  and  techniques  that  are 
perhaps  more  characteristic  of  the  pre-blues  African-American  tradition 
than  of  white  tradition  (e.g.,  “Punkin  Pie”  and  “Old  Corn  Liquor”).  He 
seems  to  have  acquired  this  material  not  from  his  Uncle  John  Arch,  but 
from  his  father,  Walter,  and  from  his  Uncle  Jacob,  who  was  the  oldest 
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child  of  that  generation.  Odell  also  remembers  a maternal  uncle  who 
played  the  banjo  songs  “Tough  Luck”  and  the  “Coo  Coo”  in  a special 
tuning  that  he  never  took  up. 

Odell  and  Joe  form  the  only  banjo-fiddle  ensemble  that  I encoun- 
tered in  my  fieldwork  with  North  Carolina  blacks.  This  kind  of  musical 
team  has  been  documented  predominantly  in  white  tradition.  As  it  turns 
out,  only  shortly  before  I met  them,  these  cousins  had  begun  playing 
again  and  occasionally  playing  together  at  the  encouragement  of  a 
fieldworker.  Within  their  family  there  seems  to  have  been  at  least  two 
instrumental  traditions.  The  fiddle-banjo  ensemble  of  Joe’s  father  was 
one.  But  the  banjo  playing  solo  or  doubling  seems  to  have  been  a 
longstanding  local  black  tradition.  Odell  remembers  playing  in  the  1930s 
for  white  or  black  frolics  with  his  father,  not  as  a fiddle-banjo  ensemble, 
but  with  both  men  on  banjo.  They  would  sit  facing  each  other  knee  to 
knee  in  the  doorway  of  the  house  so  they  could  hear  each  other  and  so 
the  couples  could  dance  in  the  rooms  on  either  side  of  them. 

The  music  of  these  men  contributes  to  our  understanding  of  the 
overlapping  repertory  of  blacks  and  whites.  Of  fifty  black  and  white 
common  stock  tunes  on  early  Southern  recordings  listed  by  British  music 
scholar  Tony  Russell  in  Blacks,  Whites,  and  Blues  only  seven  seem  to 
appear  in  the  banjo  repertory  of  the  Thompsons  or  the  other  two 
Piedmont  black  banjo  players:  “Buffalo  Gals,”  “Bile  Dem  Cabbage 
Down,”  “Old  Reuben,”  “Going  Down  the  Road  Feeling  Bad,”  “John 
Henry,”  “Little  Brown  Jug,”  and  “Aint  Gonna  Rain  No  More.”  Other 
tunes  drawn  from  the  repertory  of  these  black  musicians  may  be  added 
to  the  common  stock  dance  tunes  often  played  by  whites:  “Love  Some- 
body,” “Molly  Hare,”  “Molly  Put  the  Kettle  On,”  and  “Shortening 
Bread.”  The  black  versions  of  “John  Hardy”  and  “John  Lover’s  Gone”  are 
similar  to  “John  Henry”  in  that  they  are  played  at  a fast— perhaps  dance- 
clip.  In  form,  the  black  repertory  draws  upon  slave  songs,  material 
common  during  minstrelsy,  and  dance  tune  repertory. 

As  Russell  notes,  black  music  avoids  the  old  ballads  and  tends  to 
emphasize  private  tragedy  and  thus  corresponds  to  exactly  the  aesthetic 
by  which  these  common  stock  songs  are  shaped.  Some  of  these  songs 
sung  by  blacks  are  influenced  by  white  dance  music,  but  the  black  song 
variants  tend  to  be  less  narrative  and  more  lyrical  than  their  white 
counterparts.  Jabbour  hints  at  this  lyric  quality  when  he  describes 
“blacks’  love  for  certain  kind  of  songs  that  conjure  up  words  and  words 
that  conjure  up  images  that  allude  to  life  in  the  region.  They  create  a story 
almost  awakened  by  the  music.”  The  African-American  repertory  empha- 
sizes singing,  even  on  the  fiddle  tunes  like  “Alabama  Gals,”  “Cindy  Gals,” 
“Old  Joe  Clark,”  “Soldier’s  Joy,”  “Mountain  Dew,”  and  “Polly  Put  the 
Kettle  On.”  The  banjo  songs  and  pieces  also  stress  singing  and  use 
phrases  and  evocative  images  that  indeed  characterize  country  life: 
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“Georgia  Buck,”  “Going  Down  Town  [to  carry  my  bacca  round],”  “Hook 
and  Line,”  “Black  Eyed  Daisy,”  “Punkin  Pie,”  and  “Old  Corn  Liquor.”  In 
short,  the  songs  concern  what  often  matters  to  men  about  life  in  the 
country:  food,  liquor,  women,  work,  and  being  on  the  move.  The  song 
title  “Donny’s  Got  a Rambling  Mind”  might  characterize  any  of  us,  but 
the  Thompson  song  title  refers  specifically  to  an  old  coon  hound  in  the 
country. 

Odell  and  Joe  sing  banjo  songs  with  a lyric  African-American 
aesthetic  quite  different  from  the  narratives  of  white  ballad  singing. 
Their  playing  method,  lyric  song  genre,  and  the  complex  interweaving 
between  the  instrumental  and  vocal  performance  are  highly  complex, 
improvisational,  and,  like  their  instrument  and  aesthetic,  African-Ameri- 
can. The  tradition  is  the  one  that  reflects  directly  upon  the  slave 
experience  and  prepares  for  the  emergence  of  the  assertive  blues  early 
in  the  twentieth  century. 

Joe  and  Odell  put  aside  the  fiddle  and  banjo  about  the  time  of  World 
War  II,  although  Odell  continued  to  sing  and  played  blues  on  an  electric 
Kay  guitar  that  he  has  owned  for  thirty-five  years  or  more.  Joe  explains 
that  the  rock  and  roll  music  shows  that  traveled  into  the  area  finished  off 
what  few  oldtime  dances  persisted  after  the  war.  Despite  interruptions, 
distractions,  and  changing  musical  interests,  both  men  have  turned  back 
to  the  fiddle  and  banjo.  They  play  at  family  gatherings,  perform  for 
festivals,  have  appeared  on  radio  and  TV,  and  received  awards.  (After 
receiving  the  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award,  the  Thompsons  received 
the  North  Carolina  Heritage  Award  for  1991.) 

After  the  Winter  Folk  Festival  performance,  the  Thompsons  went  on 
to  play  at  the  Festival  of  American  Fiddle  Tunes  at  Port  Townsend  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  at  the  first  and  second  Tennessee  Banjo  Institutes,  at 
the  July  Fourth  Eno  River  Festival  in  Durham  (organized  by  Margaret 
and  Holger  Nygard),  and  elsewhere.  Joe  made  a TV  appearance  in  the 
1970s,  and  in  1984  both  men  performed  for  a documentary  fieldshoot 
directed  by  Alan  Lomax  in  summer  1984.  During  fall  1989,  I enjoyed 
seeing  Joe,  his  wife  Polly,  Odell,  and  Joe’s  banjo  playing  brother  Nate 
Thompson  in  the  Philadelphia  concert  of  black  music  performed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  hundredth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  American 
Folklore  Society.  However,  nowhere  is  it  more  fun  to  hear  the  Thomp- 
sons than  in  their  home,  and  no  fried  chicken  tastes  any  better  than  what 
Susie  fed  us  last  January. 

Today  we  are  honored  to  have  Joe  and  Odell  Thompson  here  and 
look  forward  to  hearing  their  music.  We  are  especially  happy  to  present 
them  with  the  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  from  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Society. 
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NOTES 


1.  Quotations  by  the  Thompsons  and  Alan  Jabbour  are  from  my  fieldtapes  unless 
otherwise  noted.  A North  Carolina  Internship  Grant  for  Documentation  contributed  to  the 
fieldwork.  For  a full  study  of  black  banjo  traditions  and  influences,  see  my  African  American 
Banjo  Echoes  in  Appalachia,  forthcoming  from  the  University  of  Tennessee  Press. 
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Remnants  of  a German  Past: 

Two  Family  Holiday  Customs  in  Davidson 
County 

By  Belinda  Black  Brodie 


I grew  up  in  rural  Davidson  County,  North  Carolina,  near  a small 
community  called  Holly  Grove.  This  area  was  settled  largely  by  German 
Protestants  in  the  eighteenth  century.  These  Germans  were  of  the 
German  Reformed  faith,  similar  but  not  the  same  as  the  more  famous 
nearby  Moravians.  They  had  fled  the  war-ravaged  Rhineland  to  seek  a 
better  world  here.  These  German  immigrants  were  farmers  as  a rule. 
Some  were  artisans.  Many  had  come  from  Pennsylvania  via  the  Great 
Wagon  Road  which  passed  through  the  Moravian  settlements  twenty 
miles  to  the  north.  The  high  tide  of  German  migration  to  Piedmont 
North  Carolina  was  at  the  mid-point  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Growing  up  I always  believed  I had  ancestors  in  Holland,  since  my 
grandpa  said  we  were  “Dutch.”  He,  of  course,  like  many  Americans, 
referred  to  his  family  by  the  Anglicized  “Deutsch,”  which  sounded  like 
“Dutch”  to  me.  Only  later  in  a college  course  did  I learn  of  this  common 
misconception  and  understand  that  I was  of  German  heritage.  It  was  a 
growing  interest  in  American  history  that  compelled  me  to  learn  more  of 
this  heritage  and  its  place  in  the  history  of  the  Carolina  backcountry. 

Two  discoveries  in  this  search  for  a past  are  worthy  of  telling  and 
form  the  subject  of  this  writing.  Each  involves  holiday  rituals  which 
survived  from  a dark  Germanic  past  into  the  twentieth  century.  One  was 

Belinda  Brodie  is  a history  teacher  who  works  as  a consultant  with  the  Division 
of  Media  and  Technology  in  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion.  She  has  an  undergraduate  degree  in  history  from  Elon  College  and  a 
Master's  from  UNC-Greensboro. 
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a Christmas  tradition  in  which  my  father  had  participated,  and  the  other 
is  an  Easter  ritual  in  which  I had  fully  participated  and  carry  on  to  this  day 
with  my  own  children. 

I’ll  begin  with  Christmas.  Like  most  children,  I enjoyed  listening  to 
my  father  tell  stories  of  his  childhood  and,  particularly,  of  Christmas.  My 
dad’s  “when  I was  a boy”  Christmas  stories  usually  seemed  inspired  by  a 
reaction  to  the  rampant  materialism  of  the  post-1 950s  American  Christ- 
mas. I attributed  the  stories  to  the  “depression-era  father”  syndrome, 
seldom  giving  much  thought  to  the  details  of  simplicity,  poverty,  and,  by 
modern  commercial  standards,  joylessness.  But  one  part  of  the  story 
always  caught  my  attention.  This  was  the  tale  of  the  visit  of  a strange  and 
frightening  creature  which  my  dad  called  “Bell-schnickel”  and  which 
writers  on  Pennsylvania  Dutch  folklife  refer  to  as  Belsnickel. 

Despite  warnings  that  “Santa’s  keeping  a list  and  checking  it  twice 
and  he  knows  everything  you’ve  done,”  I as  a child  was  unafraid  of  our 
standard  kindly  old  Saint  Nick.  But  this  Belsnickel  was  different:  in  our 
family’s  traditions,  he  was  a frightening  apparition.  The  following  is  a 
Belsnickel  memory  told  me  by  my  father,  George  Winfrey  Black,  of 
Lexington,  North  Carolina,  in  October,  1989: 

And  we  was  all  up  there,  Momma  and  some  of  'em,  Momma  and  Daddy,  visiting 
Aunt  Mary’s.  1 was  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old  [later  he  would  say  he  was  probably 
seven  or  eight  years  old],  and  me  and  Blake  was  a-sittin’  in  there,  and  the  older  Hubert 
and  Garland  [older  brothers  of  Blake]  were  in  there,  and  they  said  something  about 
Bell-schnickel  a-comin’  that  night.  [This  was  probably  the  night  before  Christmas  Eve.] 
I didn’t  know  what  a Bell-schnickel  was.  After  a while  one  of  the  bigger  boys  run  in  and 
said,  “BELL-SCHNICKEL’S  ON  HIS  WAY!  BELL-SCHNICKEL’S  COMING!”  And  the 
person  come  in  ridin’  a stick,  had  ribbons  out  from  the  stick,  down  there  at  the  bottom, 
where  it  was  rubbing  the  ground,  and  a big  horse’s  head  on  it,  and  jewelry  hanging  on 
the  horse’s  head,  and  she  was  covered  up  in  the  face  [I  asked  how  he  knew  it  was  a “her” 
to  which  my  dad  emphatically  replied,  “It  was  Aunt  Mary!  I didn’t  know  it  then,  I 
thought  it  was  Bell-schnickel!”].  And  she  had  jewelry  a-hanging  all  over,  great  big  beads 
running  down  to  her  legs,  and  had  bells  on  her  hands  around  here.  [When  I asked  what 
her  face  was  covered  with,  he  answered,  “It  just  seemed  like  a black  mask."] 

Garland  said, "COME  ON  IN  HERE  AND  GET  ’EM!"  Me  and  Blake  shot  up  under 
the  bed!  And  we’d  look  out  after  a while,  and  she’d  come  into  the  room  and  dance 
around  in  the  room,  all  around  in  the  room,  like  that,  and  the  bells  was  a-ringing,  and 
she  had  a bag  tied  around  her  waist,  and  she  started  throwing  candy  out  of  that  bag,  old 
homemade  candy,  she  throwed  that  all  around  over  the  room,  throwed  some  under  the 
bed,  it  came  slidin’  under  the  bed,  there,  where  we  was  at,  and  that’s  about  what  I 
remember. 

She  danced  around  awhile  and  went  on  out  to  another  house.  Now  they  did  that 
several  different  times  [many  different  Christmases].  Aunt  Mary— she  was  the  main  one, 
always  the  clown,  to  dress  up— she  was  the  same  one,  the  Bell-schnickel. 

And  then  one  time,  after  that,  it  come  to  our  house,  but  it  didn’t  come  in,  and  I 
remember  Momma  telling  us,  “HE’S  OUTSIDE!  Get  your  face  away  from  that  window!” 
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But  he  wouldn’t  come  in.  It  was  dark  outside.  He  always  come  just  before  Christmas. 

Aunt  Mary  went  to  all  them  houses  up  there  where  they  lived.  [As  the  Belsnickel,  of 

course!] 

The  visit  by  this  unexplained  and  rather  exotic  sounding  creature 
which  produced  such  fear  in  my  dad  and  his  peers  intrigued  me.  It  was 
as  an  adult,  when  I was  working  at  the  historic  restoration  in  Old  Salem, 
that  I read  of  the  role  this  ancient  fellow  played  in  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
Christmases. 

This  somewhat  “darker”  side  of  Christmas  may  have  originated  with 
European  practices  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.  In  an  article  for  Early 
American  Life,  Joan  Springer  Pappa  has  suggested  that  Belsnickel  may 
owe  his  origin  to  the  merging  of  pagan  myths  with  stories  of  Saint 
Nicholas  in  the  fifth  century.  Belsnickel’s  name  derived  from  the  German 
peltz  ‘furs  or  skins’  and  nickel  ‘a  dirty  person’  (Beidelman  150).  Phebe 
Earle  Gibbons,  in  a late  nineteenth-century  work,  “ Pennsylvania  Dutch  ” 
andjOther  Essays,  told  of  her  own  child’s  fright  during  a Christmas  visit 
from  Belsnickel:  “The  stranger  threw  down  nuts  and  cakes,  and,  when 
some  one  offered  to  pick  them  up,  struck  at  him  with  a rod”  (45). 

Gibbons  noted  in  the  appendix  to  her  work  that  Peltz  Nickel  was  then 
known  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  in  Southern  Germany.  He  was  a boy, 
bearded  and  face  blackened,  who  rattled  chains  and  led  a donkey  on 
which  the  Christ-child  (a  little  girl  in  white)  rode.  This  Peltz  Nickel  carried 
switches  for  mothers  to  keep  as  reminders  for  the  coming  year  (Gibbons 

407). 

This  purely  Germanic  custom  was  transplanted  from  the  Palatinate 
to  Pennsylvania  soil  with  Germanic  immigrants  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  (Beidelman  150).  Belsnickel  was  important  to 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  Christmases  and  his  visit  took  many  forms.  Some  tell 
of  visits  early  in  Advent,  others  of  an  anxiety-ridden  Christmas  Eve 
awaiting  his  arrival. 

All  agree,  however,  on  certain  elements.  The  visit  was  always  after 
dark,  and  the  Belsnickel  was  disguised  in  some  horrible  fashion.  A 
blackened  face  or  mask  and  old  “crazy”  clothes  or  furs  added  mystery  to 
his  person  (Jordan  138).  He  sometimes  brandished  a whip,  or  carried 
switches,  and  often  clanged  a bell.  The  Belsnickel  knew  much  of  the 
doings  of  the  children  he  visited,  and  even  reprimanded  the  adults  in  the 
room  for  known  misdeeds  (Jordan  138). 

In  a sack  or  large  pocket  he  carried  some  kind  of  sweet  edible  treat 
for  the  children.  These  fruits,  nuts,  cakes,  or  candies  were  broadcast  over 
the  floor,  but  the  children  were  made  to  “pay”  before  they  received  these. 
They  recited  prayers,  confessed  a litany  of  wrongdoings,  or  simply  ran 
and  hid,  consumed  by  fright  and  humility.  Some  were  switched  outright 
if  they  too  eagerly  picked  up  the  “goodies”  (Jordan  138).  One  description 
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of  this  in  Pennsylvania  repeated  the  warning,  “Woe  to  one  who  dares  to 
pick  any  of  them  up,”  for  he  would  receive  the  sound  whack  of  the  whip 
(Beidelman  150). 

Belsnickel’s  visits  to  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  ebbed  around  1900 
(Jordan  138),  but  he  (she?)  was  visiting  my  ancestors  in  Holly  Grove  well 
into  the  twentieth  century.  Had  my  father  been  seven  years  old,  the  date 
of  the  visit  he  described  above  would  have  been  1933.  A centuries-old 
custom,  rife  with  moralistic  censure  (certainly  at  odds  with  the  modern 
notions  of  children  and  their  role  in  the  American  celebration  of 
Christmas),  survived  from  its  practice  in  the  German  Palatinate  to  be 
repeated  in  the  rural  North  Carolina  Piedmont  in  the  era  of  the  Great 
Depression. 

The  purpose  of  the  ritual,  I am  sure,  was  much  the  same  for  the 
simple  artisans  and  farmers  of  Piedmont  North  Carolina  as  it  had  been 
for  the  early  Germanic  settlers  whose  religious  dogma  was  embodied  in 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  Children  must  be  reminded  of  the  bad  that 
accompanies  the  good  in  life;  they  must  suffer  and  sacrifice  for  pleasant 
indulgences. 

In  the  early  days  this  custom  perpetuated  the  identity  of  the  German 
Reformed  settlers.  They  were  a close-knit  group,  bound  by  this  and  other 
“odd”  practices.  In  the  later  days,  Belsnickel’s  visit  was  a momentary  and 
sobering  (at  least  for  the  children)  reminder  of  the  truths  held  dear  by 
long-forgotten  ancestors. 

While  frightening  at  its  outset,  the  visit  of  Belsnickel  culminated  in 
a reaffirmation  of  family  and  fun:  “After  the  general  tussle,  the  Belsnickel 
and  everyone  else  unwound  with  refreshments”  (Jordan  138).  The 
complicity  of  family  members  in  the  event,  the  warnings  given  by  the 
older  to  the  younger,  the  identity  of  the  Belsnickel  as  some  favorite 
relative,  and  the  inclusion  of  several  families  in  the  visit  accentuated 
family  values.  Generations  of  children  were  socialized  among  families 
who  shared  similar  values  and  a similar  heritage. 

Yet  another  “finding”  of  my  German  past  was  the  discovery  that  an 
important  part  of  my  Easter  weekend— the  building  of  the  Easter  nest- 
owed  its  origin  to  practices  transplanted  from  the  Rhineland.  For  as  long 
as  I can  remember,  my  dad  and  I built  an  Easter  nest  on  the  Saturday 
before  Easter  Sunday.  My  earliest  memories  of  Easter  recall  the  fairly 
elaborate  preparations  on  Easter  Eve  for  building  the  nest.  This  nest  was 
to  be  the  place  chosen  by  the  Easter  Rabbit  (never  “Easter  Bunny”)  to 
“lay”  the  colored  eggs  and  leave  something  else  (this  was  the  good  part— 
often  a live  animal,  personalized  chocolate  egg  or  Easter  basket)  for  the 
deserving  builder.  So  the  nest  had  to  be  special.  My  father  taught  me  the 
proper  way  to  build  a nest;  he  had  had  a lot  of  experience  and  success  in 
the  practice. 
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First,  an  appropriate  site  was  selected.  It  was  to  be  out-of-doors, 
usually  just  beyond  the  yard  and  before  the  woods.  Finding  a natural 
depression  in  the  ground  was  preferable  to  digging.  If  a sort  of  natural 
“hole”  could  not  be  found,  a shovel  was  brought  out  to  dig  a small  shallow 
hole  in  the  pungent  spring  earth.  My  father  said  that  his  father  would  dig 
a hole  for  each  child— there  were  six  of  them— so  that  a row  of  nests  was 
built. 

Next  materials  were  assembled.  Going  for  the  moss  was  one  of  my 
favorite  parts  of  this  ritual.  When  I was  very  young,  my  father  would 
accompany  me  deep  into  the  damp  woods  to  Findjust  the  right  soft  green 
moss  to  line  the  nests.  It  was  carefully  loosened  from  the  earth  (my  dad 
suggested  pieces  the  size  of  your  hand)  and  gently  layered  in  a wagon  or 
bucket  to  be  carried  back  to  the  nest  site.  We  collected  all  the  small  spring 
flowers  we  could  find,  usually  wild  ones,  and  sometimes  pulled  long 
bright  green  blades  of  meadow  grass  to  further  adorn  the  Nest.  Small 
twigs  or  pliant  branches  were  collected  for  building  the  roof. 

Construction  began  with  lining  the  nest  with  the  velvety  moss.  Then 
small  flowers  were  added,  dotting  the  green  moss  bed  in  rows  and 
circling  the  edge.  The  pliant  twigs  were  stuck  into  the  earth  on  one  side 
of  the  nest,  bowed  over  and  stuck  into  the  other  side,  forming  something 
that  looked  like  the  Hollywood  Bowl  in  miniature.  Moss  was  used  to 
cover  these  arches,  and  the  remaining  flowers  adorned  this  “roof.” 

The  end  result  was  always  beautiful,  and  each  Easter  nest  was  more 
pleasing  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  Making  a nest,  I believed,  was  how 
everyone  spent  the  Saturday  before  Easter.  I mentioned  this  only  once  to 
a friend  in  high  school  and  well  remember  her  strange  look  which 
revealed  the  truth:  building  Easter  nests  was  not  a common  ritual. 

The  same  research  which  uncovered  the  roots  of  Belsnickel  shed 
light  on  the  origin  of  this  Easter  ritual.  A late  nineteenth-century 
chronicler  of  Pennsylvania  German  folklore  told  of  a friend  born  in  the 
German  Palatinate  who  described  the  custom:  “If  the  children  have  no 
garden,  they  make  nests  in  the  wood-shed,  barn,  or  house.  They  gather 
colored  flowers  for  the  rabbit  to  eat,  that  it  may  lay  colored  eggs” 
(Gibbons  405).  Nest-making  was  well-documented  in  nineteenth-century 
Pennsylvania:  “A  young  man  in  Reading  says  that  when  they  were 
children  they  always  made  a nest  the  evening  before  Easter  Sunday  . . . 
In  Lehigh  County  a lawyer  says  that  when  they  were  children  they  would 
take  flax  and  each  make  his  nest  under  a bush  in  the  garden”  (Gibbons 
404).  Mildred  Jordan  in  The  Distelfink  Country  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
described  still  another  version  of  the  nest  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  colored  eggs  were  laid  by  the  rabbit  on  a bed  of  saffron  (134). 

The  egg-laying  rabbit  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Easter  celebrated  in 
nineteenth-century  Pennsylvania.  It  was  important  to  our  Easter  in 
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twentieth-century  North  Carolina,  too.  The  nest  was  built,  as  I have  said, 
to  hold  whatever  treasures  this  rabbit  might  deliver. 

The  Germanic  origin  of  this  myth  is  undisputed.  It  was  said  to  prevail 
“all  over  Germany”  and  originated  in  pre-Christian  time  (Gibbons  405). 
Ostara  (and  thus  Easter),  the  old  German  goddess  of  spring,  rode  over 
the  fields  in  a wagon  drawn  by  hares.  In  many  parts  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  it  was  believed  that  the  hare  laid  the  eggs  (Gibbons  405). 
Some  claim  this  pagan  myth  merged  with  the  Christian  story  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  eggs  became  the  symbol  of  the  renewal  of  life 
(Gibbons  405). 

Pagan  or  not,  an  egg-laying  rabbit  presented  certain  conceptual 
difficulties  for  farm  children  (Jordan  134)  and  others  as  well.  In  October 
1989,  I asked  my  dad,  George  Black,  about  his  memories  of  this  rabbit 
and  the  nest-building  which  preceded  its  visit: 

All  right.  At  Easter.  We  built  Easter  nests.  Like  on  Friday.  We  lined  it  and  put 
moss  in  it,  and  also  a little  top  on  it,  and  put  flowers  on  it,  and  a little  path  or  walkway 
right  out  to  the  flowers,  you  know,  down  there  where  your  horse  fence  goes  along, 
where  momma’s  clothesline  is,  there  would  be  a whole  row  of  them. 

On  the  first  night,  on  Sunday  night  [later  he  would  change  this  to  Saturday 
night— Easter  Eve]  we  got  our  biggest  “prize.”  Sunday  night,  we  got  candy,  some 
candy,  and  eggs.  Never  did  get  no  baskets.  Just  got  candy.  On  Sunday  morning  we  got 
that. 

And  then  on  Monday  morning,  when  you  was  outta  everything,  he’d  come  back 
and  lay  ya  some  more  eggs.  But  you  got  a few  eggs  with  your  candy  on  Sunday.  And 
then  the  last  night  he  come  you  might  get  two  eggs. 

Some  of  ’em  in  school,  you  know,  would  tell  ya,  “You  know  a rabbit  don’t  lay 
eggs!”  But  it  wadn’t  long  at  school  that  we  did  that. 

[He  described  the  rabbit  as  it  had  been  described  to  him  by  my  grandfather:]  He 
was  white  and  about  that  tall  [showing  a height  of  about  two  feet  with  his  hands]  and 
he  had  pink  eyes.  [I  asked  if  my  dad  had  ever  seen  this  rabbit,  and  he  responded,]  No, 
you  can’t  see  this  rabbit,  you  can’t  see  him. 

Clearly,  none  of  us  who  built  and  continue  to  build  Easter  nests  have 
“seen  the  rabbit.”  To  us,  the  rite  encompasses  much  more  than  the  visit 
of  this  mythical  creature.  It  is  spring’s  rebirth  that  we  celebrate.  The 
moss,  the  flowers,  the  smells  of  dank  leaves  and  fresh  earth,  and  the 
anticipation  of  finding  a “surprise”  on  Sunday  morning  make  this  ritual 
symbolic  of  the  end  of  winter’s  deadness  and  the  beginning  of  new  life. 
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By  Wade  G.  Hampton  III 

God  is  great,  God  is  good. 

Let  us  thank  Him  for  this  food. 

By  His  hands,  we  are  fed. 

Give  us,  Lord,  our  daily  bread. 

Amen. 

One  of  our  most  consistent  activities  is  the  family  meal.  Around  it 
have  developed  rituals  as  ancient  and  special  as  the  Last  Supper  and  the 
first  Thanksgiving,  but  even  the  most  ordinary  of  families  possess 
mealtime  customs  that  express  important  social  relationships  and  values. 
For  the  folklorist,  the  dinner  table  offers  a special  opportunity  to 
investigate  the  traditional  ways  by  which  we  offer  thanks  to  the  Creator 
and  the  way  traditions  pass  from  generation  to  generation. 

Saying  the  blessing,  saying  grace,  returning  thanks— this  prayer 
before  the  meal  is  often  a memorized  piece  of  poetry  or  prose.  On  some 
occasions  we  do  compose  extemporaneous  prayers,  but  even  these  are 
often  patterned  on  traditional  memorized  pieces  important  to  our 
families.  These  memorized  blessings  are  neglected  folklore  items. 

Collecting  blessings  is  easy  fieldwork.  In  fall  1981,  I surveyed  three 
freshman  composition  classes,  two  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
Chapel  Hill  and  one  at  Elon  College  near  Burlington.  I asked  students  to 
write  down  any  blessings  they  had  said  as  children,  traditional  endings  to 
blessings  that  they  knew,  and  comic  parodies  of  blessings,  and  to  give 
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examples  of  each  type.  I also  asked  them  to  estimate  when  they  learned 
each  blessing.  Many  of  my  students  knew  set  blessings  used  by  other 
people,  such  as  their  parents  and  grandparents,  although  they  did  not  use 
these  particular  formulas  themselves.  I followed  this  initial  survey  with 
interviews  of  some  of  the  students  to  establish  the  contexts  of  their 
blessings.  I also  collected  blessings  from  my  own  relatives  and  friends.  In 
all,  I collected  fifty-nine  different  texts. 

For  most  of  my  informants,  saying  grace  is  a formal  activity  limited 
to  a meal  with  other  people,  usually  their  families,  although  sometimes 
it  was  said  in  church-related  elementary  schools.  Grace  is  often  said  at 
community  banquets,  but  these  public  blessings  appear  to  be  more 
occasional,  composed  for  specific  functions,  or  extemporaneous. 

I classified  the  texts  of  my  collection  of  folk  blessings  into  five  basic 
prayer  types.  Within  these  five  groups  there  was  only  one  perfect 
duplication;  there  was  a wide  range  of  variants.  While  blessings  seem  to 
be  fixed-phrase  types,  like  proverbs,  and  their  context  is  always  mealtime, 
there  is  variation  among  a small  set  of  basic  blessings. 

Group  I.  The  largest  group  of  blessings  were  variations  of  the  prayer 
quoted  at  the  start  of  this  article,  “God  is  good.”  Nineteen  students 
submitted  eighteen  variants  of  this  basic  prayer.  Although  some  said  they 
learned  it  around  age  ten  or  eleven,  most  said  they  were  between  three 
and  five  when  they  first  memorized  it.  Most  learned  it  from  their  parents 
or  grandparents,  and  mothers  and  grandmothers  seem  the  most  fre- 
quent teachers.  One  student  learned  the  prayer  from  brothers  and  sisters 
at  the  dinner  table,  and  one  student  reported  he  still  uses  it  when  asked 
to  say  a blessing.  No  students  remembered  learning  this  prayer  at  church, 
although  several  learned  it  at  school. 

In  writing  down  this  prayer,  most  students  recorded  it  in  verse, 
although  several  wrote  it  as  prose.  The  rhyme  is  AABB  with  only  a few 
exceptions.  One  exception  is  the  following  learned  in  an  elementary 
school  in  Salisbury  by  Karen  Jones,  who  reported  saying  it  before  going 
to  lunch: 

God  is  great;  God  is  good. 

Let  us  thank  him  for  our  food. 

May  it  help  us  grow  up  tall. 

With  this  food  we  are  about  to  receive. 


The  most  consistent  differences  in  this  group  involved  different  con- 
junctions, pronouns,  and  prepositions;  however,  some  more  fundamen- 
tal meaning  differences  also  appear.  Compare  the  following  prayer  from 
Leona  Shaw  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida: 
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God  is  grace;  God  is  good. 

For  we  thank  you  for  our  food. 

By  his  hands,  we  all  are  fed. 

Give  us  Lord  our  daily  bread. 

Using  the  word  grace,  as  opposed  to  great,  adds  a degree  of  theologi- 
cal sophistication  possibly  beyond  the  awareness  of  a child  saying  it,  but 
at  the  same  time  may  be  the  result  of  a child’s  folk  etymology  prompted 
by  religious  terms.  Jay  Pulliam  acknowledged  he  didn’t  know  what  the 
words  to  his  prayer  meant  until  he  was  about  twelve  because  of  the  habit 
of  saying  the  prayer  so  fast  that  words  blurred  together. 

Another  variant  of  this  prayer,  learned  by  Bren  Godwin  from  her 
mother  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  incorporates  a line  from  the  Lord’s  Prayer: 

God  is  great;  God  is  good. 

Let  us  thank  him  for  this  food. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

To  have  strength  til  time  for  bed. 

Shortened  versions  may  be  deteriorations  of  longer  versions  and 
form  a consistent  pattern  in  my  collection.  One  reported  as  learned  in  a 
Chicago,  Illinois,  kindergarten  is  “God  is  great;  God  is  good  and  we  thank 
him  for  this  food.” 

Variation  in  the  third  line  appears  in  the  following  prayer  learned  by 
Kevin  Moore  from  his  grandparents  in  Graham  when  he  “first  began  to 
talk”: 

God  is  great;  God  is  good. 

Let  us  thank  him  for  this  food. 

We  bow  our  heads  when  we  are  fed. 

Thank  you  Lord  for  our  daily  bread. 

Bowing  the  head,  a traditional  prayer  position,  is  probably  easier  for 
a child  to  understand  than  the  idea  that  we  are  fed  “by  his  hands.”  This 
third  line  is  a frequent  place  for  variation.  The  following  collected  from 
Kenneth  Ellington  of  Burlington  illustrates  how  a child  can  become 
confused  in  his  learning  of  the  blessing: 

God  is  great 
God  is  good 
Let  us  thank  you 
For  our  food 
Bow  his  head 
We  all  are  fed 
Give  us  Lord  our 
Daily  bread. 
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In  this  text,  in  which  God  bows  His  head,  we  also  see  the  problem 
informants  have  in  transcribing  the  spoken  prayer  in  a written  form.  For 
children,  rhythm  and  rhyme  may  take  precedence  over  meaning  in  the 
blessing.  Frequent  lack  of  punctuation  may  also  express  the  hurried 
nature  of  recitations. 

Group  II.  The  next  basic  prayer  group,  generally  learned  at  a later 
age,  was  relatively  free  of  confusion  in  punctuation.  This  group  is  more 
sophisticated  in  religious  idea,  combining  the  notion  of  thanks  or  praise 
to  God  for  the  food  with  the  idea  of  service.  The  reciters  ask  God  to  use 
the  people  receiving  the  food  for  His  greater  good.  Julie  Degni  of 
Charlotte  reported  this  prayer  as  her  father’s  ordinary  blessing: 

Bless  this  food  to  our  use 
and  us  to  thy  service 
In  Christ’s  name  we  ask  this. 

Amen. 

This  text  illustrates  the  typical  pattern  of  this  blessing  type.  The  form 
also  allows  an  extemporaneous  prayer  before  using  it  as  a standard 
ending.  I received  thirteen  variants  of  this  pattern.  Respondents  learned 
it  later  in  childhood,  generally  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen,  with 
most  learning  it  after  their  tenth  birthday.  Most  informants  learned  this 
prayer  by  listening  to  an  adult  say  grace,  rather  than  being  taught  it 
specifically  as  a child’s  grace. 

My  father  says  a more  formal  version  of  this  prayer,  and  I have 
adopted  it  as  my  ending  to  blessings  before  meals: 

Bless  this  food  to  the  nourishment  of  our  bodies 
And  our  bodies  to  Thy  service 
We  ask  in  Jesus’  name. 

Amen. 


Nourishment  is  a frequent  word  in  variants  in  this  category.  All  her  life, 
Betty  Johnson  has  heard  this  blessing  from  her  grandfather  in  Lau- 
rinburg: 

Lord,  we  thank  you  for  the  food 

we’re  about  to  receive 

for  the  nourishment  of  our  body  . . . 

Kevin  Moore  noted  that  his  grandfather  in  Graham  always  clapped 
his  hands  together  once,  signalling  the  beginning  of  the  following  grace: 

Thank  you  Lord  for  this  food  we  are  about 
to  receive  to  nourish  and  strengthen  our  bodies. 

In  Christ’s  name  we  pray. 
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Another  variation  was  submitted  by  Glenn  Lewis  of  Burlington,  who 
learned  it  from  his  father,  who  in  turn  had  learned  it  from  his  parents  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina: 

Bless  this  food  for  the  nourishment  of 

our  minds  and  bodies  and  keep  us  ever  mindful 

of  the  needs  of  others. 

The  language  of  this  group  is  more  complex,  as  are  the  religious  ideas 
they  express.  Almost  every  one  ends  with  “Amen,”  but  in  the  blessings  of 
adults  and  older  children,  another  phrase  mentioning  Christ’s  or  Jesus’ 
name  preceded  it.  Brian  Creasy,  from  a Catholic  family,  accurately 
attributed  this  practice  to  John  16:23:  “Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you, 
whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  to  you.”  His 
family  ends  its  prayer  with  “we  ask  you  in  the  name  of  your  son,  Jesus 
Christ,  Amen.”  Brian  reported  this  ending  imitates  the  formal  way  some 
priests  conclude  prayers. 

Group  III.  In  the  next  group  there  is  less  variation  than  the  first  two 
patterns.  This  group  contains  an  invocation  to  Christ  “to  come  and 
bless.”  I collected  texts  from  five  informants  exactly  like  this  one  from  my 
grandmother,  Velma  Hampton,  in  Winston-Salem: 

Come  Lord  Jesus  our  guest  to  be 
Bless  these  gifts  bestowed  by  thee. 


A Baptist,  she  attributed  this  blessing  to  Moravian  origins.  Julie 
Degni  learned  the  following  as  a sorority  prayer  in  Chapel  Hill: 

Come  Lord  Jesus  our  guest  to  be. 

Bless  these  gifts  bestowed  by  thee. 

Bless  our  loved  ones  far  and  near. 

Keep  them  in  your  tender  care. 


Its  final  two  lines  may  have  been  added  to  suit  the  sorority  context. 
Julie  also  contributed  this  shorter  version  she  learned  at  home  as  a child: 

Come  Lord  Jesus,  be  our  guest. 

And  this  food  to  us  be  blessed. 


None  of  the  blessings  mentioned  so  far  seems  exclusive  to  a particu- 
lar denomination.  The  informants  reporting  this  last  group  included  a 
Baptist,  an  Episcopalian,  a former  pupil  of  a Lutheran  nursery  school  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  a member  of  the  Mount  Zion  Wesleyan  Church  in 
the  Steeds  community  near  Asheboro. 
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Group  IV.  The  next  group  comprises  a miscellany  of  prayers  for 
which  I collected  only  one  or  two  variants.  It  forms  my  last  classification 
of  serious  blessings.  All  seem  more  directly  connected  with  specific  reli- 
gious denominations.  Three  Catholic  students  provided  close,  almost 
exact,  variants  of  a formal  Catholic  blessing: 

Bless  us,  oh  Lord,  and  these  Thy  gifts 

which  we  are  about  to  receive  from  Thy  bounty 

through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

The  religious  thought  and  language  are  similar  to  the  second  group 
of  primarily  Protestant  blessings,  but  this  prayer  was  learned  at  an  earlier 
age,  four  or  five  years,  than  the  group  II  pattern.  The  Catholic  students 
learned  this  formula  at  about  the  same  age  that  Protestant  informants 
were  learning  the  “God  is  good”  form. 

Two  informants  reported  a poetic  prayer  they  had  learned  quite 
early.  Shelia  Grier  learned  the  following  in  kindergarten  class  in  Char- 
lotte and  later  taught  it  to  her  younger  sister: 


Thank  you  for  ihe  world  so  sweet. 
Thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat 
Thank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing, 
Thank  you  God  for  everything. 


This  grace  sounds  like  a nursery  rhyme.  Typical  of  early  childhood 
prayers,  all  its  words  are  single  syllable,  except  for  the  final  “everything.” 

A blessing  reported  by  Mike  Glynn  illustrates  how  an  outside  prayer 
becomes  part  of  a family  ritual.  Its  source  was  a Catholic  elementary 
school  in  Portsmouth,  Virginia.  Mike  reported  that  his  “brother  brought 
it  home  from  school,  and  we  started  saying  it  for  him.  It  gradually  caught 
on,  and  we  have  been  saying  it  for  years.”  The  Glynn  family  prayer  is 

Lord,  bless  our  family  with  peace  and  joy. 

Let  our  words  to  each  other  be  kind,  and 
our  actions  gentle.  May  the  love  we  share 
be  your  love,  so  that  each  of  us  may  always  say 
Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here. 

The  Glynn  family  story  is  not  an  unusual  pattern.  When  a child  learns 
a prayer  at  school,  he  or  she  uses  the  blessing  at  home.  Although  the 
majority  of  blessings  I collected  were  passed  from  parent  to  child  or 
teacher  to  student,  a significant  number  were  acquired  by  the  child  or 
adolescent  from  a friend  or  a friend’s  parent. 

Another  factor  in  my  collection  was  individual  creation.  Rather  than 
learning  a prayer,  an  individual  may  innovate  or  improvise,  creating  a 
personal  grace  and  using  it.  Susie  Wells  of  Rutherfordton  submitted  such 
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a blessing  which  she  has  said  since  her  early  teens. 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  Thank  thee  for  this  food 
and  for  the  hands  that  prepared  it.  Lead,  guide 
and  direct  us  on  your  holy  path.  Be  with  us  always 
and  keep  us  from  hunger,  both  physical  and  spiritual. 

Amen. 


My  grandfather,  H.M.  McCarter  of  Asheville,  always  used  this  grace, 
regardless  of  occasion: 


Thank  you  heavenly  Father 
for  all  these  many  blessings. 

Forgive  us  and  save  us. 

We  ask  in  Jesus’  name. 

How  a blessing  is  said  depends  largely  on  the  choices  of  the  family, 
rather  than  formal  church  decisions.  In  some  families  and  on  some 
occasions,  the  blessing  may  have  a more  extroverted  performance  style 
than  others.  Beth  Levine,  a Jewish  informant,  reported  that  her  father 
always  asks  the  blessing  in  Hebrew,  but  that  if  her  uncle  were  present,  her 
family  asked  him  to  recite  the  blessing,  both  because  he  was  a guest  and 
because  he  had  a good  voice.  Some  families  hold  hands  during  the 
blessing,  forming  a circle  around  the  table.  My  family  follows  this  practice 
at  family  reunions,  sometimes  with  fifty  or  more  people,  while  the  host 
says  the  blessing. 

Some  families  recite  a blessing  in  unison.  Karen  Olander  of  Chapel 
Hill  memorized  the  following  blessing,  and  her  family  always  says  it 
together: 

We  thank  thee  Lord  for  happy  hearts 
and  rain  and  sunny  weather. 

We  thank  thee  Lord  for  this  food 
and  that  we  are  together. 


Her  family  in  Maryland  and  Newjersey  has  used  it  for  at  least  thirty  years. 

Finally,  among  the  serious  blessings  are  two  extremely  short  texts. 
These  one-line  graces  may  be  mild  protests  against  long  extemporaneous 
blessings.  Glenn  Lewis  heard,  “Thank  the  Lord  for  dinner,”  at  his 
girlfriend’s  grandparents’  home  in  Oxford.  Susie  Wells  reported  that  an 
uncle  at  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  dinners  simply  says,  “God  bless  this 
food.” 

Group  V.  Besides  serious  blessings,  I received  seven  parodies  of 
graces.  Documented  to  some  extent  in  literary  examples,  this  type  of  folk 
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parody  was  little  collected  until  fairly  recently.  George  Monteiro,  intro- 
ducing a collection  of  modern  folk  parodies,  suggests,  “Although  my 
own  small  group  of  contemporary  texts  can  hardly  be  called  extensive,  its 
range  suggests  that  religious  parody,  having  virtually  disappeared  as  a 
literary  form,  nevertheless  maintains  an  active  folk  life”  (45). 

In  my  collection,  the  parodies  all  played  with  the  well-known  prayer 
“Good  bread/ Good  meat/Good  God/Let’s  eat.” 

Ruth  Musick  and  Vance  Randolph  reported  this  grace  in  Missouri  in 
1950  as  a children’s  rhyme  (432).  But  my  fieldwork  suggests  that  this 
pattern  occurs  beyond  a child’s  domain.  Ricky  Hudson  memorized  the 
following  from  a plaque  in  his  grandmother’s  house  in  Mount  Gilead: 
“Good  bread/ Good  meat/Good  gosh/Let’s  eat.”  Glenn  Lewis  heard  a 
similarjingle  from  his  grandparents  in  Siler  City:  “God’s  neat/Let’s  eat.” 
Annette  Loflin  knew,  but  never  used,  a distinctively  Southern  variant: 
“Here’s  the  taters;/Here’s  the  meat;/ Come  on  ya’ll, /Let’s  eat.”  Several 
students  mentioned  they  would  not  use  such  parodies  at  a formal  family 
meal,  but  would  more  likely  use  one  when  eating  with  their  peers  and 
joking  around.  One  student  emphasized  she  would  not  risk  saying  her 
comic  blessing  before  her  parents. 

Ray  Browne  argues,  “Children  respond  to  certain  social  situations, 
especially  those  they  dislike,  with  these  sayings  which  are  directed  against 
other  children,  and  against  adults,  institutions,  and  the  like”  (190).  This 
opposition  is  one  function  of  the  comic  blessing,  but  probably  its  humor 
is  more  important  than  protest.  The  rigid  context  and  content  of  grace 
makes  it  a particularly  easy  target  for  parody. 

Just  as  there  is  a pecking  order  in  seating  at  family  meals,  there  is  an 
order  to  who  says  grace.  Traditionally  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  table 
asks  the  blessing,  but  many  families  practice  other  patterns.  A child  may 
ordinarily  be  asked  to  say  the  blessing,  but  at  more  important  meals  such 
as  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  or  Easter,  the  father  or  honored  guest,  often 
an  uncle  or  grandfather,  will  pray  before  the  meal.  In  many  more 
religiously  conservative  families,  a child’s  saying  grace  is  a rite  of  passage 
signalling  his  or  her  ability  to  pray. 

The  context  of  learning  to  say  grace  is  primarily  the  home,  although 
schools  also  play  a part  in  our  learning  specific  prayers  as  well.  The 
church,  at  least  among  Protestant  groups,  is  relatively  unimportant  in 
teaching  memorized  pieces  to  be  used  for  grace,  although  it  is  influential 
in  establishing  the  habit  of  saying  a meal  blessing.  The  grace  forms  of 
Catholic  andjewish  families  seem  more  influenced  by  the  formal  church 
than  those  of  Protestant  families. 

Saying  grace  serves  several  functions.  Most  important  is  religious 
recognition  reinforced  by  church  teaching:  people  should  thank  God  for 
providing  food,  basic  to  our  survival.  But  this  recognition  can  become 
perfunctory,  and  the  grace  then  is  a signal  of  the  beginning  of  the  meal. 
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These  set  pieces  or  memorized  blessings  serve  other  functions.  A 
child  or  adult  who  is  nervous  about  praying  aloud  in  public  may  select  a 
memorized  grace  as  a help.  The  formulas  also  show  an  economy  of  words 
difficult  to  attain  in  extemporaneous  prayer.  These  generalize  thanks  and 
petition  for  Divine  aid  in  a way  that  fits  any  occasion.  The  poetry  of  some 
matches  the  rhymed  praise  heard  in  conventional  hymns,  although  with 
less  variety  and  much  more  simplicity. 

Kenneth  Porter,  writing  about  saying  grace  in  a semi-rural  Kansas 
community  theorizes: 


In  most  families  in  which  this  was  a custom  it  was  no  mere  formula  to  be 
perfunctorily  rattled  off. . . . Usually  the  blessing  was  couched  in  terms  which  through 
long  usage  had  become  a nearly  fixed  ritual,  sometimes  adapted  to  the  particular  meal 
or  time  of  day,  but  even  such  a basic  grace  was  often  extemporaneously  modified  to 
include  mention  of  the  weather,  relatives  or  friends  under  affliction,  and  any  other 
matters  which  might  be  a cause  either  for  special  gratitude  to  the  Deity  or  a petition  for 
His  protection  and  help.  (3) 

Saying  grace  is  one  of  the  few  times  that  a lay  person  prays  aloud 
before  an  audience,  be  it  only  family  or  friends.  Saying  grace  offers  the 
chance  to  perform,  especially  if  the  person  knows  a beautiful  prayer  or 
has  a pleasing  voice.  The  blessing  is  a unifying  ritual  in  which  almost  every 
family,  at  least  occasionally,  participates. 

The  folk  blessing,  whether  serious  or  comic,  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  study  the  way  oral  tradition  passes  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  meal  blessing  is  a pervasive  tradition,  present  in  urban 
and  rural  communities,  among  rich,  middle-class,  and  poor,  regardless 
of  race  or  religion.  It  provides  an  interesting  opportunity  for  comparative 
analysis  of  folklife  close  to  every  family.  Unlike  some  folklore  endangered 
by  mass  communication  and  modern  society,  the  blessing  is  firmly 
entrenched  in  American  tradition  as  long  as  family  and  church  remain 
central  cultural  influences. 
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“A  Phantom  through  the  Pane”: 
Thomas  Hardy’s  Use  of  Ballads 

By  Charles  Greg  Kelley 


Since  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  folk  ballad  has  been  a 
significant  influence  on  British  literary  poetry.  G.  Malcolm  Laws  notes 
that  the  ballad  prompted  in  the  British  poets  responses  ranging  from 
praise  and  imitation  to  condemnation  and  parody.  “The  poets,”  Laws 
argues,  “. . . did  everything  but  ignore  the  ballad”  (3).  Thomas  Hardy  was 
one  of  the  most  prolific  of  these  literary  balladists.  Born  to  a family  of 
stone  masons,  Hardy  pursued  a career  in  architecture  and  building 
restoration,  but  wrote  all  the  while.  His  first  volume  of  verse,  Wessex 
Poems,  containing  poems  he  had  written  since  the  1860s,  appeared  in 
1898,  and  he  published  several  other  poetry  collections  before  his  death 
in  1928.  Many  of  these  poems  show  his  artful  manipulation  of  ballad  style 
and  subjects.  His  novels  have  ballad  connections  as  well;  indeed,  “the 
ballad  and  its  world  stand  at  the  center  of  much  of  Hardy’s  art”  (Arkans 
135).  Hardy  was  influenced  by  contemporary  literary  movements,  but  he 
also  incorporated  into  his  art  qualities  remembered  from  folk  music  and 
song  encountered  in  his  youth. 

By  the  year  of  Hardy’s  birth  (1840)  literary  interest  in  the  ballad,  the 
so-called  “ballad  revival,”  had  taken  firm  hold-sparked  by  such  impor- 
tant works  as  Thomas  Percy’s  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  Walter 
Scott’s  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  and  William  Motherwell’s  Minstrelsy 
Ancient  and  Modem.  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  had  published  Lyrical 
Ballads,  and  other  poets  were  adapting  and  imitating  the  ballad.  In 
general,  the  poets  were  drawn  toward  certain  ballad  features:  com- 
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pressed  drama,  vivid  acdon,  impersonal  narration,  terseness,  emotional 
and  sometimes  mysterious  subject  matter.  But  the  varying  ways  in  which 
the  artists  handle  balladry  reflects  “the  sociology  of  taste”  (Friedman  10). 
As  Laws  claims,  “the  form  [the  ballad]  may  take  with  any  one  poet  will 
depend  on  his  interests,  his  concepts  of  balladry,  his  literary  preferences, 
his  background  and,  of  course,  his  poetic  talents”  (63). 

Some  eighteenth-century  poets  incorporated  ballad  stories  but  were 
not  so  proficient  in  ballad  form  and  style.  David  Mallet’s  “William  and 
Margaret”  and  Thomas  Percy’s  “The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray,”  for  example, 
suffer  from  poetic  cliches,  oversentimentalizing,  and  triteness;  however, 
they  were  admired  poems  of  the  time.  The  rise  of  Romanticism  toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  into  the  nineteenth  century  fostered  new 
currents  in  literary  balladry.  A few  poets  produced  fairly  effective 
imitations  of  typical  folk  ballads  (e.g.,  Motherwell’s  “The  Fause  Layde” 
andjames  Hogg’s  “JockJohnstone  the  Tinkler,”  in  the  style  of  the  border 
ballad).  Other  poets  were  a bit  more  experimental.  William  Wordsworth, 
for  instance,  partly  in  reaction  to  the  stiltedness  of  eighteenth-century 
poetic  language  and  to  capture  “the  language  of  real  men,”  imitated 
popular  broadsides  rather  than  older  folk  balladry.  His  literary  ballads 
center  on  extraordinary  events  as  do  the  broadsides,  but  the  primary 
focus  is  on  characters,  on  “bereaved  mothers  and  deserted  females,  mad 
women  and  distracted  creatures,  beggars,  convicts  and  prisoners,  and 
old  people  of  the  depressed  classes,  particularly  peasants”  (Mayo  495). 
Marked  by  their  “serene  tone  of  condescending  pity,”  these  ballads  are 
manipulated  to  evoke  sympathy  for  the  plights  of  the  characters.  What  we 
see  in  Wordsworth  is  an  attempt  to  “write  poems  of  literary  worth  in  the 
subliterary  street-ballad  manner”  (Friedman  329). 

Romanticism  remained  significant  well  into  the  Victorian  age.  The 
Brotherhood  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  formed  in  1848,  stood  as  a domi- 
nant voice  of  late  Romantic  thought,  with  added  tones  of  religiosity  and 
morality.  Their  literary  ballads  were  largely  “static  and  lyrical  rather  than 
dramatic  and  narrative”  (Laws  87).  Ornamentation,  remoteness  in  time 
(often  medieval),  and  conscious  attention  to  beauty  became  the  stan- 
dard. Friedman  describes  Pre-Raphaelite  balladry  as  “richly  molded, 
effetely  neomedieval,  and  encrusted  with  finery  borrowed  from  ro- 
mance” (329).  Poets  of  this  school  include  Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti  and 
William  Morris. 

Romantic  and  Victorian  movements  in  literary  balladry  clearly  influ- 
enced Hardy’s  work.  As  Norman  Arkans  observes,  “Hardy  could  barely 
help  being  affected  by  the  various  ballad  winds  blowing  his  way”  (140). 
But  Hardy  does  not  merely  mimic  the  conventions  of  other  literary 
balladists.  Rather,  like  all  great  artists,  he  carves  out  his  own  niche  in  this 
genre. 
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Hardy’s  balladry  connects  with  the  balladry  of  the  Romantics  in  its 
marked  simplicity.  However,  where  Wordsworth  manipulates  the  ballad 
to  highlight  the  “inner  significance”  of  characters  rather  than  “outward 
spectacle,”  Hardy  emphasizes  story  as  much  as,  or  perhaps  more  than, 
character.  In  fact,  according  to  Ezra  Pound,  Hardy  is  one  of  “a  band  of 
elite  Victorian  ballad  writers  and  verse  storytellers  who  surrender  them- 
selves, if  that  is  ever  possible,  to  the  tale  and  its  telling”  (Arkans  140). 
Hardy  demonstrates  a proficiency  in  imitating  both  broadside  and  folk 
ballad  styles.  He  masterfully  employs  narrative  economy,  at  times  impart- 
ing the  action  by  implication.  The  story  is  always  focal:  “With  sure  strokes 
Hardy  delineates  the  situation,  permitting  himself  few  luxuries  of  de- 
scription and  elaboration  and  hardly  ever  allowing  philosophical  or 
prosodic  concerns  to  attenuate  the  action”  (Carpenter  186). 

Another  point  of  divergence  from  the  Romantics  is  Hardy’s  disincli- 
nation to  sentimentalize  or  openly  steer  the  reader’s  emotions,  perhaps 
most  evident  in  the  impersonal  qualities  of  his  narration.  Friedman 
proposes  that  “the  detachment  that  gives  Hardy  his  mastery  of  both  the 
‘impersonal  objective  scene’  and  the  impersonal  ballad  stems  from  his 
reluctance  to  psychologize”  (335).  Hardy’s  use  of  ballad  dialogue  also 
facilitates  objectivity.  This  is  not  to  suggest,  of  course,  that  Hardy’s 
ballads  are  banal.  To  the  contrary,  Hardy  “is  in  fact  artful  and  sophisti- 
cated” and  “all  the  artfulness  and  sophistication  are  concealed  within  the 
form  of  the  ballad  dialogue”  (Gunn  24). 

Victorian  England  experienced  a growing  preoccupation  with  antiq- 
uity and  tradition.  Nowhere  is  the  preoccupation  more  defined  than  in 
the  work  of  Hardy.  His  “profound  mourning  for  the  passing  of  a way  of 
life”  (Arkans  135)  induces  him  frequently  to  incorporate  archaic  lan- 
guage and  subject  matter.  Indeed,  he  is  acutely  conscious  of  evanescent 
tradition:  “there  has  been  no  poet,  even  in  Medieval  or  Elizabethan  times, 
who  was  more  obsessed  with  the  fact  that  the  important  and  vivid  Now 
slides  immediately  into  the  past”  (Gunn  34).  Hardy  easily  finds  company 
among  the  Victorian  antiquarians  and  folklorists  who  endeavored  to 
preserve  fading  tradition.  “Hardy  deplored  and  lamented  the  death  of 
old  traditions,”  and  though  he  does  not  see  himself  as  an  ethnographer 
per  se,  “he  has  immortalized  much  for  us  that  in  his  time  was  slipping 
away”  (Lombardi  27).  And  Hardy’s  fascination  with  the  past  quite 
naturally  leads  him  to  balladry:  “he  finds  the  ballads  (and  forms  derived 
from  them)  the  perfect  repository  for  his  laments  about  passing  time” 
(Gunn  35). 

Though  Hardy  enjoys  some  community  with  the  poets  of  the  Victo- 
rian age,  he  differs  from  them  in  his  handling  of  balladry,  especially  in 
diction  and  rhetoric;  he  rejects  the  finery  and  formality  of  the  Victorians, 
thus  placing  himself  more  solidly  with  modern  poets  like  Housman  and 
Yeats.  F.  L.  Lucas’s  assertion  that  “an  epoch  ended”  with  Hardy  (197) 
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seems  limited,  for  we  can  see  that  with  him  a new  epoch  began  as  well. 
Hardy  acclaimed  Darwin’s  Origin  of  the  Species  shortly  after  its  publica- 
tion, and  as  the  century  wore  on,  he  felt  the  swelling  influence  of  Realism 
and  Naturalism.  Immersed  in  the  various  literary  currents  of  his  time, 
Hardy  successfully  incorporated  into  his  balladry  both  Victorian  and 
modern  techniques.  Like  the  Victorians,  Hardy  centers  on  the  past  with 
traditional  themes  of  broadside  and  folk  balladry.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
ballad  style,  abandoning  nineteenth-century  rhetorical  proprieties,  is 
patently  modern.  Laws  lists  Hardy  with  the  modern  literary  balladists, 
rather  than  with  the  Victorians. 

In  “Modern  Poetry,”  a 1936  broadcast,  Yeats  remarked,  “my  genera- 
tion, because  it  disliked  Victorian  rhetorical  moral  fervour,  came  to 
dislike  all  rhetoric  . . . People  began  to  imitate  old  ballads  because  an  old 
ballad  is  never  rhetorical.  I think  of . . . certain  poems  by  Hardy”  (Bold 
91).  This  comment,  though  perhaps  overstated,  does  point  out  a chief 
distinction  between  Hardy  and  the  Victorians.  Hardy’s  poetic  diction  is 
known  by  its  “roughness,”  “awkwardness,”  and  “brilliant  impetuous 
clumsiness”  (Gunn  24).  Elsewhere  it  is  characterized  as  “quaint”  or 
“rugged.”  What  Hardy  had  realized  is  that  “the  most  moving  language 
was  the  least  artificial  and,  in  its  diction,  not  remote  from  common 
speech”  (Pinion  121).  His  use  of  vernacular,  unpretentious  diction 
springs  from  his  concern  for  authenticity.  With  Hardy,  states  Gunn,  “you 
never  feel. . . that  he  is  pretending— he  is  never  never  rhetorical”  (45).  The 
appeal  of  Hardy’s  balladry,  and  that  which  differentiates  it  from  more 
ornate  Victorian  poetry,  is  its  “ ‘naturalness’  or  sincerity  of  expression” 
(Pinion  122). 

That  the  larger  literary  movements  of  England  affected  Hardy’s  work 
there  is  no  question,  but  he  owes  just  as  much  to  the  influences  of  his 
youth  in  Dorchester.  According  to  F.  B.  Pinion,  when  Hardy  was  a child, 
his  mother  would  often  “recite”  ballads  to  him  (1).  That  his  mother 
recited  rather  than  sang  the  ballads  is  significant;  even  at  this  early  stage 
Hardy  was  beginning  to  associate  ballad  with  story.  These  ballad  sessions 
with  his  mother  heralded  his  subsequent  “narrative  sensibility,”  and 
adaptations  of  balladry  would  become  a natural  vehicle  for  him.  Hardy 
became  profoundly  interested  in  the  music  of  balladry,  not  through  his 
mother’s  ballads  but  through  the  musical  talents  of  his  father  and 
grandfather.  Both  of  them  were  fiddlers,  and  young  Thomas  soon  took 
up  the  family  tradition.  By  age  twelve  he  was  playing  at  local  weddings 
and  dances.  Davidson  writes  that  “on  one  occasion  [Hardy]  bowed  away 
for  a solid  three-quarters  of  an  hour  while  twelve  tireless  couples  danced 
to  a single  favorite  tune”  (166).  Among  the  ballads  that  Hardy  remem- 
bered the  maids  singing  at  one  notable  harvest-home  were  “The  Outland- 
ish Knight”— a Dorset  version  of  the  ballad  recorded  by  Child  as  “Lady 
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Isabel  and  the  Elf  Knight”  (Davidson  166).  From  time  to  time  Hardy 
would  spend  evenings  listening  to  the  women  gathered  in  local  barns  to 
sing  Dorset  versions  of  Scottish  ballads.  These  experiences  impressed 
him  considerably;  he  would  vividly  recount  some  of  them  in  his  journal 
years  later. 

The  Wessex  region  of  Hardy’s  youth  was  an  environment  undeniably 
rich  with  ballad  possibilities:  Wessex  “had  changed  very  little  from 
medieval  and  Elizabethan  times.  People  were  ignorant  and  superstitious; 
the  belief  in  witchcraft  still  existed;  executions  took  place;  the  country 
people  heard  the  same  kind  of  stories  about  unusual  events  that  were 
related  in  earlier  centuries  and  provided  the  source  material  for  ballads” 
(Pinion  152).  Rejecting  the  universalizing  tendencies  and  cosmopolitan 
notions  of  his  contemporaries,  Hardy  embraced  provincialism  in  that  he 
frequently  wrote  about  the  “brute  mass”  of  Wessex  that  he  knew  so  well. 
As  he  sought  to  capture  the  life  of  Wessex  in  his  poetry  and  novels,  ballads 
again  were  instrumental;  he  found  them  a “genuine  reflection  of  life  as 
he  knew  it”  (Greenhill  45).  Doubtless,  Plardy  remembered  the  very 
evening  described  above  when  he  composed  “The  Harvest-Supper,” 
which  begins, 

Nell  and  the  other  maids  danced  their  best 
With  the  Scotch-Greys  in  the  barn; 

These  had  been  asked  to  the  harvest-feast; 

Red  shapes  amid  the  corn. 

Nell  and  the  other  maids  sat  in  a row 
Within  the  benched  barn-nook; 

Nell  led  the  songs  of  long  ago 
She’d  learnt  from  never  a book. 

She  sang  of  false  Sir  John  of  old, 

The  lover  who  witched  to  win, 

And  the  parrot,  and  cage  of  glittering  gold; 

And  the  other  maids  joined  in. 

Then  whispered  to  her  a gallant  Grey, 

“Dear,  sing  that  ballet  again! 

For  bonnier  mouth  in  a bonnier  way 
Has  sung  not  anywhen!” 

With  his  early  exposure  to  music  and  narrative,  Hardy  “absorbed 
both  the  sound  and  sense  of  folksongs”  (Mayberry  99).  That  background, 
and  the  nineteenth-century  literary  trends  in  which  Hardy  found  himself 
immersed,  contributed  toward  the  dominant  role  that  balladry  played  in 
his  work. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  literary  ballads  in  the  Hardy  canon.  In  fact, 
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“without  such  poems  there  would  be  practically  nothing  of  Hardy’s 
poetry  left”  (Gunn  33).  Laws’s  paradigm  of  ballad  subjects  serves  as  a 
reasonable  outline  for  organizing  a small  corpus  of  representative 
ballads  by  Hardy.  Laws  argues  that  classifying  the  literary  ballads  by 
subject  matter  is  the  most  “convenient”  and  “helpful.”  The  ballads 
chosen  below  represent  five  of  the  eight  categories  delineated  by  Laws 
(ballads  of  the  supernatural;  tragedy;  love;  war  and  adventure;  and 
humorous  ballads),  and  they  indicate  Hardy’s  extreme  versatility  with 
ballad  subjects  and  styles. 

Hardy  is  fascinated  with  the  supernatural  in  his  ballads,  particularly 
with  the  motif  of  the  restless  dead  lover.  One  example  is  “Ah,  Are  You 
Digging  on  My  Grave?”  The  action  of  the  poem  unfolds  in  a dialogue 
between  a deceased  woman  and  (we  later  discover)  her  dog.  She  begins 
with  the  searching  question  “Ah,  are  you  digging  on  my  grave, /My  loved 
one?— planting  rue?”  The  dog,  indeed  digging  on  the  grave,  answers  the 
woman’s  repeated  questions.  One  by  one,  the  answers  dash  all  hope  she 
might  have  had  about  being  remembered— much  less  loved— beyond  the 
grave.1  She  learns  that  her  lover  has  wed  again,  her  dearest  kin  have 
forgotten  her,  and  her  enemy  “cares  not  where”  she  lies.  And  when  the 
woman  realizes  that  it  is  her  dog  to  whom  she  speaks,  she  shows  a last 
glimmer  of  hope.  She  comments,  “one  true  heart  was  left  behind.”  The 
brutal  truth  that  the  encounter  has  been  purely  coincidental  is  revealed 
in  the  final  stanza  as  the  dog  replies: 

Mistress,  I dug  upon  your  grave 
To  bury  a bone,  in  case 
I should  be  hungry  near  this  spot 
When  passing  on  my  daily  trot. 

I am  sorry,  but  I quite  forgot 
It  was  your  resting-place. 

Some  critics  have  suggested  that  this  poem  is  in  some  ways  depend- 
ent on  the  folk  ballad  “The  Unquiet  Grave”  (Child  78),  in  which  a 
deceased  woman  cannot  rest  peacefully  because  of  a lover’s  excessive 
mourning.  Stylistically,  the  two  are  similar  in  that  the  action  in  each  is 
imparted  entirely  through  dialogue,  and  they  involve  comparable  dra- 
matic situations.  The  recurring  questions  concerning  the  digging  on  the 
grave  certainly  echo  the  lines  from  the  folk  ballad:  “Oh  who  sits  weeping 
on  my  grave, /And  will  not  let  me  sleep?”  “The  Unquiet  Grave,”  claims 
Child,  concerns  “the  universal  popular  belief  that  excessive  grieving  for 
the  dead  interferes  with  their  repose”  (234).  In  this  respect,  “Ah,  Are  You 
Digging  on  My  Grave?”  inverts  the  theme  of  the  folk  ballad.  The  dead 
woman  in  Hardy’s  poem  suffers  not  from  excessive  mourning,  but  rather 
from  neglect.  Hardy’s  poem  denies  “the  commonplace  folk  motif  of  the 
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fidelity  to  a loved  one  who  has  died”  (Lentz  and  Short  39);  “Ah,  Are  You 
Digging  on  My  Grave?”  states  Laws,  is  an  “ironic  commentary  on  human 
nature”  (29). 

Tragedy  also  figures  prominently  in  Hardy’s  ballad  imitations.  “A 
Sunday  Morning  Tragedy”  is  one  such  ballad.  A mother,  distraught  over 
her  unmarried  daughter’s  pregnancy,  elicits  the  help  of  a shepherd  and 
a powerful  herb  to  induce  an  abortion.  To  her  eternal  contrition,  the 
mother  inadvertently  kills  the  daughter,  and  too  late  learns  of  the  lover’s 
willingness  to  marry  the  girl.  The  brand  of  realism  presented  here  more 
closely  parallels  broadsides  than  anything  in  the  “romantic  folk  ballads.” 
Moreover,  the  action  is  not  imparted  impersonally  or  through  traditional 
ballad  dialogue,  but  rather  as  a dramatic  monologue. 

The  mother  is  the  speaker  throughout  the  ballad,  as  she  recounts  the 
ironic,  tragic  sequence  of  events.  She  begins: 

I bore  a daughter  flower-fair, 

In  Pydel  Vale,  alas  for  me; 

I joyed  to  mother  one  so  rare, 

But  dead  and  gone  I now  would  be. 

This  first  stanza  leaves  the  reader/listener  wondering  why  the 
mother  is  so  despondent  and  longs  for  her  own  death.  The  reasons  are 
revealed  in  her  continued  narration.  She  tells  the  story  from  a vantage 
point  of  reflection;  that  is,  as  a kind  of  confessional  narration.  The 
mother  relives  the  integral  part  she  played  in  the  tragic  drama,  and  her 
self-condemnation  is  central  to  the  ballad.  She  cries  “alas  to  me”  eighteen 
times!  The  climactic  final  scene  shows  the  mother  lamenting  her  uninten- 
tional murder  of  the  daughter: 

I kissed  her  colding  face  and  hair, 

I kissed  her  corpse— the  bride  to  be!— 

My  punishment  I cannot  bear, 

But  pray  God  not  to  pity  me. 

The  mother’s  entreaty  in  the  last  line— acknowledging  and  directly 
addressing  the  audience— is  another  characteristic  more  typical  of  broad- 
sides rather  than  folk  ballads.  It  is  fitting  that  Hardy  imitates  the  subject 
matter  and  style  of  journalistic  broadsides  in  “A  Sunday  Morning 
Tragedy,”  for  these  often  recounted  the  “accidents  and  tragedies  of 
ordinary  people”  (Laws  1 14). 

Hardy’s  use  of  broadside  style,  then,  gives  this  tragedy  an  impression 
of  plausibility,  something  he  was  clearly  concerned  with  as  the  following 
excerpt  from  one  of  his  letters  shows: 
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I have  had  a ballad  (“A  Sunday  Morning  Tragedy”)— what  I consider  rather  a strong 
one— refused  by  the  Fortnightly  & the  Nation  (though  they  both  wanted  something  of 
me)  on  the  ground  that  those  periodicals  “are  read  in  families”— The  poem  turns  upon 
a tragedy  that  “families”  read  about  in  the  newspapers  every  week.  (Purdy  and  Millgate 
287) 

Ballads  deal  with  the  dynamics  of  love  and  relationships  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  subject,  and  the  interactions  are  frequently  charac- 
terized by  their  “lack  of  smoothness.”  Hardy’s  “The  Supplanter”  presents 
the  difficult  situation  of  a man  who  is  haunted  by  the  memory  of  a 
deceased  lover  and  who  is  seduced  by  another  woman  desiring  his 
undivided  affection.  Traveling  through  adverse  conditions  of  wintry 
weather,  the  man  is  returning  to  the  grave  site  of  his  former  lover  to 
mourn  her  passing  and  place  a wreath  there.  He  is  distracted  along  the 
way  by  a celebration  and  enticed  by  the  lively  music  and  “wine  of  France” 
to  join  the  festivities.  Once  he  is  inside,  a woman,  “winning  his  first 
unwilling  hand,”  coaxes  him  to  dance.  His  cheerfulness  is  disconcerted 
when  he  looks  to  the  window  and  sees,  or  imagines,  his  past  lover.  He 
exclaims, 

I mark  a phantom  through  the  pane, 

That  beckons  in  despair, 

Its  mouth  all  drawn  with  heavy  moan— 

Her  to  whom  once  I swear!— 

Nevertheless,  the  woman  at  the  celebration  convinces  him  to  stay. 

His  reaction  the  next  morning  shows  his  remorse: 

“Now  I could  kill  thee  here!”  he  says, 

“For  winning  me  from  one 
Who  ever  in  her  living  days 

Was  pure  as  cloistered  nun!” 

He  vows  to  separate  himself  from  the  woman  he  met  the  night 
before,  who  “could  beguile/His  senses  by  her  burning  heart, /And  win 
his  love  awhile.”  A year  later,  he  returns  to  the  same  cemetery  “to  fulfil/ 
His  frustrate  first  intent.”  At  the  grave,  the  woman  from  the  celebration 
appears,  lamenting  her  fate: 

“I  own  my  sin;  I’ve  paid  its  cost, 

Being  outcast,  shamed,  and  bare: 

I give  you  daily  my  whole  heart, 

Your  child  my  tender  care, 

I pour  you  prayers;  this  life  apart 
Is  more  than  I can  bear!” 
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And  the  man’s  response  in  the  final  stanza  shows  his  resolute  fidelity 
to  the  deceased  woman: 

He  turns— unpitying,  passion-tossed; 

“I  know  you  not!”  he  cries, 

“Nor  know  your  child.  I knew  this  maid, 

But  she’s  in  Paradise!” 

And  he  has  vanished  in  the  shade 
From  her  beseeching  eyes. 

“The  Supplanter”  presents  all  the  drama  of  traditional  balladry;  in 
fact,  the  subtitle  of  the  poem  is  “A  Tale.”  The  method  of  narration 
alternates  from  simple  narration  by  an  impersonal  speaker  (37  lines)  to 
dramatic  dialogue  (59  lines).  It  could  be  argued  that  the  varied  narration 
has  the  same  pacing  effect  for  literary  balladry  that  it  does  for  oral 
ballads— ”to  raise  and  lower  the  dramatic  tension”  (Buchan  133).  There 
is  no  disputing  that  “The  Supplanter”  is  a dramatic  narrative;  determin- 
ing the  theme,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  difficult.  J.O.  Bailey  observes 
that  “the  poem  offers  more  balladry  than  theme”  (174).  The  referent  of 
the  title  (that  is,  which  of  the  principal  characters  is  the  supplanter)  is  not 
altogether  clear.  “The  abandoned  mother,”  Bailey  continues,  “though 
guilty,  is  scarcely  more  guilty  than  the  man;  he  owes  her  at  least  kindness 
. . . his  final  faithfulness  to  a dead  woman  is  futile  and  cruel  to  the  living.” 
There  are  supernatural  undertones  here,  though  not  as  overt  as  in  much 
of  Hardy’s  other  poetry  (“Ah,  Are  you  digging  on  my  Grave?”  for 
instance,  in  which  the  corpse  actually  carries  on  a conversation).  In  “The 
Supplanter”  the  situation  is  ambiguous:  the  man  may  see  the  dead 
woman’s  ghost  in  reality  or  his  vision  may  be  a projection  of  his  guilt  and 
obsession.  At  any  rate,  the  poem  is  in  keeping  with  ballad  notions  of  the 
tenuous,  often  arduous  or  tragic,  relationships  of  lovers. 

Hardy  was  deeply  interested  in  the  drama  of  war  narratives.  His  fas- 
cination with  the  Napoleonic  wars  influenced,  among  other  of  his  poems, 
“The  Peasant’s  Confession.”  The  ballad  concerns  Napoleon’s  defeat  at 
Waterloo,  and  Hardy  indicates  his  source  in  the  headnote,  a quote  from 
Thiers’  Historie  de  L ’Empire.  Thiers  had  raised  questions  concerning  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  a messenger  Napoleon  had  sent  to  Marshal 
Marquis  de  Grouchy.  Commander  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Corps, 
Grouchy  never  received  the  updated  orders  to  head  the  Prussians  off  and 
prevent  them  from  joining  forces  with  the  English.  When  the  battle 
transpired,  Grouchy  and  his  30,000  men  were  too  far  away  to  be  of 
service,  and  Napoleon  was  consequently  defeated.  The  lost  message  from 
Napoleon  has  been  considered  pivotal  in  the  defeat  at  Waterloo,  and 
many  have  speculated  as  to  the  reasons  for  Grouchy’s  “fatal  delay.”  This 
historical  backdrop  is  the  setting  of  “The  Peasant’s  Confession.”  In 
Hardy’s  scenario  the  messenger,  searching  for  Grouchy  and  his  men, 
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asks  the  help  of  a peasant  farmer.  Ostensibly  to  protect  his  land  from  the 
ravages  of  battle,  the  peasant  leads  Napoleon’s  messenger  astray  and 
finally  kills  him.  One  problem  of  literary  war  poetry  is  that  the  reader 
“generally  responds  better  to  the  deeds  of  individuals  or  small  groups 
than  to  those  of  armies”  (Laws  53).  In  “The  Peasant’s  Confession”  Hardy 
counteracts  this  difficulty  by  exploring  “the  intimate  ties  between  great 
historical  events  and  small  individual  lives”  (Arkans  138).  A dramatic 
monologue,  the  poem  is  narrated  by  the  peasant.  He  recounts  his 
confrontation  with  the  messenger  and  describes  events  of  the  subse- 
quent battle  as  well— all  within  the  frame  of  an  actual  confession.  He 
begins  his  narration: 

Good  Father!  . . .It  was  eve  in  middle  June, 

And  war  was  waged  anew 

By  great  Napoleon,  who  for  years  had  strewn 
Men’s  bones  all  Europe  through. 

The  peasant’s  guilt  and  remorse  become  increasingly  apparent,  cul- 
minating in  the  final  exclamation  to  the  priest: 

To  Almighty  God  henceforth  I stand  confessed, 

And  Virgin-Saint  Marie; 

O Michael,  John,  and  Holy  ones  in  rest, 

Entreat  the  Lord  for  me! 

The  lack  of  impersonality,  the  considerable  length,  and  the  historical 
verisimilitude  all  mark  the  poem  as  a broadside  ballad  imitation.  Perhaps 
“The  Peasant’s  Confession”  suffers  most  from  its  incongruity  of  lan- 
guage. At  one  point  the  peasant  speaks  with  relatively  unaffected  and 
informal  diction  (here  as  he  remembers  killing  the  messenger): 

He  turned  to  pistol  me.  I sprang,  and  drew 
The  sabre  from  his  flank, 

And  ‘twixt  his  nape  and  shoulder,  ere  he  knew, 

I struck,  and  dead  he  sank. 

And  elsewhere  the  peasant  shows  remarkably  detailed,  albeit  inexpli- 
cable, historical  knowledge  in  more  formal  language  (chronicling  the 
Waterloo  battle  scene): 

And  meanwhile  Vand’leur,  Vivian,  Maitland,  Kempt 
Met  d’Erdlon,  Friant,  Ney; 

But  Grouchy— mis-sent,  blamed,  yet  blame  exempt— 

Grouchy  was  far  away. 
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By  even,  slain  and  struck,  Michel  the  strong, 

Bold  Travers,  Dnop,  Delord, 

Smart  Guyot,  Reil-le,  )’ Heritor,  Friant, 

Scattered  that  campaign  o’er. 

Fallen  likewise  wronged  Duhesme,  and  skilled  Lobau 
Did  that  red  sunset  see; 

Colbert,  Legros,  Blancard!  . . . And  of  the  foe 
Picton  and  Ponsonby. 

William  Archer  accuses  Hardy  of  “seeing  all  the  words  of  the  diction- 
ary on  one  plane”  in  this  poem.  Despite  its  weaknesses,  “The  Peasant’s 
Confession”  depicts  “scenic  drama,”  an  effect  that  Hardy  was  not  able  to 
recreate  in  some  of  his  later  war  poetry,  specifically  those  works  dealing 
with  World  War  I. 

Hardy  is  generally  known  for  his  pessimistic,  sometimes  fatalistic, 
views,  especially  in  his  later  work.  But  occasionally  we  see  strains  of 
humor  in  his  poetry.  “The  Ruined  Maid”  is  a genuinely  humorous 
dramatic  dialogue  between  a girl  from  town  and  her  naive  friend  from 
the  country.  The  first  stanza  sets  the  pattern  for  the  remainder  of  the 
poem: 

“O  Melia,  my  dear,  this  does  everything  crown! 

Who  could  have  supposed  I should  meet  you  in  town? 

And  whence  such  fair  garments,  such  prosperi-ty?”— 

“G  didn’t  you  know  I’d  been  ruined?”  said  she. 

The  enthusiastic  comments  of  the  country  girl,  filled  with  wonder 
and  evenjealousy,  are  met  with  Melia’s  indifference  and  cynicism.  Hardy 
accentuates  the  provincial  speech  of  the  girl  with  deliberate  distortion  of 
“prosperity.”  Later  she  similarly  comments,  “your  glove  fits  as  on  any  la- 
dy,” and  “at  present  you  seem/To  know  not  of  megrims  or  melonch-oly!” 
The  humor  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  incongruous  language  and  lifestyles 
of  the  two  girls.  Melia  is  in  fact  encountering  an  image  of  her  former  self, 
for  the  country  girl  represents  everything  that  Melia  used  to  be.  The 
dialogue  continues: 

—“You  left  us  in  tatters,  -without  shoes  or  socks, 

Tired  of  digging  potatoes,  and  spudding  up  docks; 

And  now  you’ve  gay  bracelets  and  bright  feathers  three!”— 

“Yes;  that’s  how  we  dress  when  we’re  ruined,”  said  she. 
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—“At  home  in  the  barton  you  said  ‘thee’  and  ‘thou,’ 

And  ‘thik  oon,’  and  ‘theas  oon,’  and  ‘t’other’;  but  now 
Your  talking  quite  fits  ‘ee  for  high  compa-ny!”— 

“Some  polish  is  gained  with  one’s  ruin,”  said  she. 

The  dialect  words  belong  to  Dorset:  “spudding  up  docks”  is  spading 
weeds;  a “barton”  is  a farmyard;  “ ‘thik  oon”  and  “ ‘theas  oon”  mean 
respectively  ‘this  one’  and  ‘that  one.’  The  poem  is  less  an  imitative  literary 
ballad  than  a reflection  of  a contemporary  ballad  environment.  “The 
Ruined  Maid,”  written  during  Hardy’s  first  stay  in  London  (1866),  is 
modeled  after  the  “explicitly  sexual  street  ballads  and  popular  ballads  of 
the  music  halls”  (Arkans  139).  The  fact  that  Walter  Pierce  set  “The 
Ruined  Maid”  to  tune  perhaps  attests  to  its  inherent  musicality. 

Balladry  influenced  not  only  Hardy’s  poetry  but  his  novels  as  well. 
“He  wrote  as  a ballad-maker  would  write  if  a ballad-maker  were  to  have 
to  write  novels”  (Davidson  164).  Hardy’s  novels  often  begin  in  medias  res 
as  do  the  ballads.  Action  is  always  paramount:  “the  event  dominates, 
rather  than  motive,  or  psychology,  or  comment”  (169).  Like  the  ballads, 
Hardy’s  narrative  stance  is  usually  detached  and  impersonal.  His  novels 
parallel  ballads  especially  with  regard  to  theme  and  characterization.  He 
creates  a world  of  action  and  emotion,  with  stories  of  love  triangles, 
betrayed  lovers,  violence  and  death,  and  dramatic  irony.  And  as  Maire  A. 
Quinn  suggests,  Hardy’s  “psychologically  crude  and  simplified  charac- 
ters are  defined  against  a background  of  distinctive  and  colorfully 
realized  scenes”  (74).  Being  so  well-versed  in  ballad  themes  and  tech- 
niques, Hardy  naturally  managed  these  elements  in  all  his  work— novels 
and  poetry  alike. 

Hardy’s  writing  demonstrates  both  reliance  on  and  reaction  to 
various  literary  influences,  and  balladry  plays  a significant  role  in  this 
artistic  dynamic.  He  remembered  the  traditional  ballads  from  his  youth, 
in  addition  to  other  popular  and  broadside  ballads.  And  since  Hardy 
witnessed  the  ballad  adaptations  of  other  British  writers,  his  poetry  and 
novels  inevitably  show  thematic  and  stylistic  affinities  with  balladry.  “In 
his  quest  for  the  center,  the  essence,  that  which  was  durably  real  and  true, 
he  discerned  in  the  traditional  ballad  a fruitful  source  of  that  which  he 
sought”  (Greenhill  45).  Hardy  was  struck  by  the  vivid  presentation  of 
humanness  in  the  ballads;  and  his  work,  like  the  ballads,  emphatically 
reverberates  the  “sorrows,  passions,  and  triumphs”  of  life. 
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Nell  Cole  Graves  and 
Wayman  Cole  at 

their  pottery  wheels. 


Eartkenwaxe 

Boasting  of  our  wealth  and  virtues  rare. 

What  arc  \vc,  but  bits  of  earthenware? 

Fashioned  by  the  one  Great  Master  hand, 

Each  me  marked  by  that  Great  Maker's  brand. 
Some  of  us  are  fashioned  tad  and  fair. 

Vases  for  the  mansion,  Dresden  ware ; 

Some  of  us  as  ornaments  arc  prized, 

Some  of  us  are  useful,  yet  despised ; 

Some  of  us  are  big  pots  lined  with  gold, 

Some  of  us  are  mugs  and  bought  and  sold; 

Some  of  us  are  broke*- — ah,  that’s  a fact. 

Some  of  us  are  not  broke — only  cracked; 

Some  of  us  are  fashioned  fine  and  true. 

With  every  ray  of  sunshine  gleaming  through ; 

Some  of  us  are  coarse  and  chipped  and  stained- — 
Vet  fragrant  with  the  balm  of  love  contained. 
Earthen* are.  fust  earthenware,  vessels  of  day,  just  earthen- 
ware ; 

All  of  us  made  by  the  one  Great  Potter ; 

Some  of  us  as  white  as  porcelain,  some  as  brown  as  terra 

ostia. 

Earthenware,  just  earthenware,  that  the  Master  will  repair 
When  we  go  to  the  clay  tliat  we  came  from,  some  day, 
Broken  earthenware.  — George  Wood. 
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The  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award 


The  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  was  established  in  1970  to 
honor  two  distinguished  folklorists  and  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  Folklore  Society,  the  late  Frank  C.  Brown  and  the  late 
Arthur  Palmer  Hudson.  Both  had  served  as  the  Society’s  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Dr.  Brown  from  1913  to  1944  and  Dr.  Hudson  from 
1945  to  1966.  Dr.  Hudson  was  also  the  founder  and  editor  until 
1966  of  North  Carolina  Folklore.  Our  state  folklore  society’s  highest 
prize,  the  award  recognizes  persons  who  have  contributed  in  a 
special  way  to  the  study,  appreciation,  or  continuation  of  regional 
traditions. 

At  its  annual  meeting,  April  13,  1991,  in  Winston-Salem,  the 
Society  presented  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Awards  to  Nell  Cole 
Graves,  Mollie  Blankenship,  Ralph  Epperson,  and  Charles  Zug,  III. 
Mrs.  Graves’s  citation  was  written  and  read  by  Charles  Zug,  director 
of  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
George  Holt,  director  of  the  Folklore  Section,  North  Carolina  Arts 
Council,  wrote  and  presented  Mrs.  Blankenship’s  award.  Jack 
Bernhardt,  a Durham  writer,  wrote  Mr.  Epperson’s  citation  and 
presented  him  to  the  Society.  Professor  Zug’s  award  was  written  by 
Thomas  McGowan  and  presented  in  a surprise  ceremony  at  the 
meeting.  Citations  for  these  1991  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Awards 
appear  on  pages  10-20. 

The  following  list  names  all  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award 
winners  for  1971  through  1991. 
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1971 


LUCY  CALISTA  MORGAN 
director  of  the  Penland  School  of  Crafts 

PAUL  GREEN 

playwright,  teacher,  and  collector  of  local  tales 

GEORGE  P.  WILSON 
professor  and  folklorist 

1972 

ARTUS  MONROE  MOSER 
collector,  folk  musician,  and  singer 

MARY  MYRTLE  CORNWELL 
promoter  of  folk  crafts 

JOSEPH  D.  CLARK 
folklorist  and  professor 

1973 

BERTHA  HODGES  COOK 
maker  of  traditional  knotted  bedspreads 

BERNICE  KELLY  HARRIS 
journalist,  playwright,  and  collector  of  folklore 

VIRGIL  L.  STURGIL 

performer  and  collector  of  mountain  music 

1974 

W.  AMOS  ABRAMS 

professor,  editor,  and  collector  of  folklore 

EDD  & NETTIE  PRESNELL 
dulcimer  maker  and  singer  of  folksongs 

BENJAMIN  E.  WASHBURN 
writer,  historian,  and  folklore  collector 
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1975 


RICHARD  WALSER 

writer,  editor,  and  folklorist 

CRATIS  D.  WILLIAMS 

teacher,  writer,  and  performer  of  ballads 

DOC  & MERLE  WATSON 

folk  singers  and  musicians 

1976 

RUTH  JEWELL 

teacher  and  promoter  of  folk  dance 

F.  ROY  JOHNSON 

writer  and  publisher  of  folklore  books 

JOHN  PARRIS 

journalist  and  collector  of  folklore 

1977 

GUY  OWEN 

novelist  and  poet,  teacher,  editor,  and  folklorist 

KAY  WILKINS 

teacher  and  promoter  of  folk  dance 

JAMES  & LESSIE  YORK 

performers  and  collectors  of  folk  music 

1978 

GRAYDEN  & M.  C.  PAUL 

collectors  and  interpreters  of  coastal  folklife 

LEONA  TRANTHAM  HAYES 

organizer  of  festivals  and  promoter  of  folk  dance 

HERMAN  & MABEL  ESTES 

craftspeople  and  festival  organizers 
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1979 


DOROTHY  COLE  AUMAN 
folk  potter  and  scholar  of  regional  pottery  traditions 

THAD  STEM,  JR. 
writer  and  folklorist 

ROGERS  V.  WHITENER 
writer,  teacher,  and  folklorist 

1980 

BURLON  CRAIG 
folk  potter 

STANLEY  HICKS 

instrument  maker,  storyteller,  folk  musician,  and  dancer 

DANIEL  WATKINS  PATTERSON 
teacher,  writer,  and  folklorist 

1981 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  JARRELL 
folk  fiddler  and  teacher 

MARY  MINTZ,  ELIZABETH  ROBERSON, 
RICHARD  LEBOVITZ,  & THEIR  STUDENTS 
teachers,  writers,  and  collectors  of  folklore 

1982 

ETTA  BAKER  8c  CORA  PHILLIPS 
folk  musicians 

OVID  WILLIAMS 
writer  and  teacher 

HOLGER  OLOF  NYGARD 
writer,  teacher,  and  folklorist 
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1983 


ORA  WATSON 

quilt  maker 

WILLARD  WATSON 

toy  maker,  storyteller,  and  folk  craftsman 

JOSEPH  THOMAS  WILSON 

organizer  of  festivals  and  promoter  of  folk  music 

1984 

LILLIE  LEE 

quilt  maker 

JENNIE  BURNETT 

quilt  maker 

EMMA  DUPREE 

practitioner  of  folk  medicine  and  herbalist 

F.  BORDEN  MACE 

publisher  and  promoter  of  folklore  study 

1985 

BERTIE  CAUDILL  DICKENS 

traditional  banjo  player 

ARTHUR  JAMES  WOOTEN 

traditional  mountain  fiddler 

RAY  HICKS 

storyteller 

GEORGE  MAHON  HOLT 

festival  organizer  and  public  programs  administrator 
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1986 


ADOLPH  DIAL 

Lumbee  scholar,  tradition  bearer,  and  teacher 
BETTY  DUPREE 

folk  arts  promoter  and  crafts  guild  director 

1987 

BERTHA  MANGUM  LANDIS 
church  singer  and  mother  of  a family  gospel  tradition 

LAUCHLIN  SHAW 

traditional  fiddler  and  promoter  of  oldtime  music  gatherings 

THOMAS  BURT 
blues  guitarist 

LEONIDAS  JUDD  BETTS,  JR. 
folklorist,  editor,  and  family  tradition  bearer 

1988 

THE  BADGETT  SISTERS: 

CELESTER  SELLARS,  CONNIE  STEADMAN, 

Sc  CLEONIA  GRAVES 

singers  of  spirituals  and  Jubilee  gospel,  family  tradition 
bearers 

EVA  WOLFE 

maker  of  traditional  Cherokee  baskets 
ERNEST  EAST 

traditional  fiddler  and  stringband  leader 

GUY  BENTON  JOHNSON 
scholar,  teacher,  and  collector  of  folksongs 

THOMAS  McGOWAN 

folklorist,  journal  editor,  and  Society  Secretary-Treasurer 
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1989 


JULIAN  GUTHRIE 
boat  builder  and  oral  historian 

RICHARD  “BIG  BOY”  HENRY 
blues  singer  and  musician 

DAVID  STICK 
regional  historian  and  writer 

1990 

ANNE  LOCHER  WARNER 
folksong  collector  and  family  tradition  bearer 

ODELL  THOMPSON 
African-American  folk  banjo  player 

JOE  THOMPSON 
African-American  folk  guitarist 

DAVID  STURGILL 

Appalachian  musician,  instrument  maker,  and  tradition  bearer 

1991 

NELL  COLE  GRAVES 
traditional  potter 

MOLLIE  BLANKENSHIP 
advocate  for  folk  arts  and  community  leader 

RALPH  EPPERSON 
supporter  of  regional  music 

CHARLES  G.  ZUG,  III 
scholar,  folklorist,  and  teacher 
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Nell  Cole  Graves 


Once  upon  a time,  back  in  the  good  old  days,  all  the  potters  in 
North  Carolina  were  men.  Of  course,  they  let  their  wives  and 
children  help  them-or  more  accurately,  they  made  their  wives  and 
children  help  them  with  digging,  grinding,  and  balling  the  clay, 
preparing  the  glazes,  and  hauling  the  pots  out  of  the  shop  and  into 
the  kiln  and  then  back  out  again.  The  women  worked,  but  the  men 
did  the  turning,  handled  the  sales,  and  generally  ran  the  business 
themselves. 

This  system  continued  for  the  better  part  of  two  centuries,  but 
shortly  after  World  War  I,  during  the  1920s  and  ’30s,  the  pottery 
industry  in  North  Carolina  underwent  some  major  transforma- 
tions. The  wares  changed  from  the  old  utilitarian  jars  and  jugs  and 
churns  and  crocks  to  smaller,  more  brightly  colored  forms,  which 
were  now  made  to  be  seen  and  admired.  The  potters  also  adopted 
new  technologies  and  marketing  strategies  to  reach  a new  clientele. 
But  perhaps  the  greatest  innovation  of  all  was  that  women  began 
turning  ware  on  the  old  treadle  wheel  and  taking  a major  role  in  the 
business.  And  the  very  first  woman  of  all  was  Nell  Cole  Graves. 

Nell  was  born  in  1908  near  Seagrove  in  northern  Montgomery 
County,  and  she  picked  the  right  family  for  a fledgling  potter  to 
start  off  in.  Her  father  Jacon  had  six  brothers  who  were  potters,  and 
the  craft  extended  back  in  the  family  for  some  five  generations 
before  him.  Nell  began  playing  around  on  the  wheel  at  the  age  of 
nine  and  started  serious  turning  at  thirteen.  Her  father,  of  course, 
was  her  teacher  and  built  her  a small-sized  treadle  wheel  to  learn  on. 
“He  told  me  to  start  learnin’  how  to  make  bowls  and  things.  So  I 
started  doin’  that  and  he’d  take  one  of  these  bowls  up  there  and  sell 
it”  (Francis  3).  Gradually,  her  repertoire  expanded,  and  she  began 
making  other  forms  such  as  baskets,  candle  holders,  pie  plates,  and 
casseroles.  And  she  enjoyed  the  work.  “Whenever  I’d  get  out  of 
school  then  I’d  rush  to  get  home,”  she  recalls,  “so  I could  get  down 
here  and  make  some  more  pots.”  Of  course,  she  adds,  “I  really 
didn’t  like  school”  (Francis  5). 

Jacon  taught  Nell  and  her  brothers,  Herman  and  Waymon, 
“how  to  make  it  thin.  He  wouldn’t  let  us  leave  it  thick.  He  hated  it. 
...  I mean,  if  we  slopped  on  up,  we  didn’t  get  to  keep  that”  (Francis 
17).  Nell  learned  quickly,  and  her  reputation  soon  spread  west  to 
the  Catawba  Valley  region,  where  potters  were  making  old  alkaline- 
glazed  stoneware.  There,  a young  journeyman  potter  named 
Burlon  Craig  was  amazed  to  hear  that  a woman  could  turn  pots.  “I 
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said,  ‘Well,  I want  to  see  her  turn  if  I don’t  see  nothing  else.’  And 
we  went  in  [toJ.B.  Cole’s  Pottery].  And  she  was  turning  little  sugar 
bowls  and  creamers.  That’s  what  she  was  making.  And  she  was 
throwing  them  things  out.  She  was  fast!”  (Zug  260).  He  was  right. 
By  her  own  reckoning,  Nell  allows  that  “I’d  make  a hundred 
casseroles  in  one  day  . . . maybe  150  pie  plates,  or  two  hundred” 
(Francis  16). 

Nell  attracted  a lot  of  attention  as  the  first  woman  potter,  but 
it  never  affected  her  work.  She  knows  her  father  was  proud  of  her, 
but  “he  never  did  show  it  or  anything,  to  make  me  think  that  I was 
‘Miss  It’”  (Francis  18-19).  Her  craft  and  dedication  opened  the  way 
for  a group  of  fine  woman  potters  in  the  next  generation  of  Coles, 
including  her  niece  Virginia  Shelton,  who  worked  for  a long  time 
atJ.B.  Cole’s  Pottery;  her  cousin  Dorothy  Auman,  who  runs  the 
Seagrove  Pottery  with  her  husband  Walter  and  who  is  a past  Brown- 
Hudson  Folklore  Award  winner;  and  her  cousins  Neolia  and  Celia, 
daughters  of  A.R.  Cole,  who  operate  the  old  Cole  Pottery  in 
Sanford. 

Nell  has  worked  at  the  family  shop  since  its  beginnings  around 
1922  and  has  lost  none  of  her  enthusiasm.  “I  like  to  make  pottery 
more  than  I do  anything  else,”  she  declares.  “And  I love  to  sell 
pottery  because  I just  love  people”  (Francis  36).  Perhaps  it’s 
noteworthy  that  when  she  met  her  future  husband,  Philmore 
Graves,  he  had  to  learn  to  make  pottery  to  get  her  to  marry  him.  Her 
brother  and  business  partner,  Waymon,  died  several  years  ago,  but 
she  carries  on  because  “I  can’t  imagine  there  not  being  a Cole’s 
Pottery”  (Francis  33).  For  pioneering  the  way  for  women  and  for 
her  adherence  to  her  family  and  her  craft,  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Society  takes  great  pleasure  in  awarding  Nell  Cole  Graves 
a Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award. 


-Charles  G.  Zug,  III 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill 


WORKS  CITED 
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Mollie  Blankenship 


It  is  a special  pleasure  for  me  to  present  the  Brown-Hudson 
Award  to  Mollie  Blankenship.  I’ve  known  Mollie  for  a long  time, 
initially  through  her  participation  on  the  board  of  the  North 
Carolina  Arts  Council,  which  began  in  1978.  She  is  a longstanding 
member  of  the  Folklife  Section  panel  and  served  as  our  chairper- 
son for  several  years.  She  is  also  the  chair  of  the  Folk  Arts  Advisory 
Panel  for  the  Southern  Arts  Federation,  which  is  headquartered  in 
Atlanta. 

In  my  view,  Mollie’s  advocacy  for  folk  arts  within  the  Arts 
Council  board  is  reason  enough  to  gain  her  the  recognition  and 
gratitude  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society.  There  is  no 
question  that  our  status  within  the  agency  has  been  enhanced  by 
her  support.  I don’t  have  to  tell  you  that  we’re  in  a time  when  public 
funding  of  all  the  arts  is  being  seriously  called  into  question.  Folk 
arts  are  particularly  vulnerable  because  we  don’t  have  much  of  an 
organized  lobby.  Orchestras,  art  museums,  even  local  arts  councils 
have  boards  of  directors  and  members  organizations  that  can  often 
command  the  attention  of  the  powers  that  be.  These  we  don’ t have, 
but,  thank  goodness,  we  do  have  Mollie  Blankenship,  and  I wouldn’t 
trade  her  for  a bushel  of  fancy  boards. 

Mollie  is  a member  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians 
and  was  born  on  the  Qualla  reservation  on  April  19,  1919.  No 
folklorist  needs  to  explain  to  her  what  traditional  culture  is!  She’s 
part  of  it,  and  she’s  proud  of  it  and  knows  how  to  speak  up  for  it. 
Her  presence  on  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  board  guaran- 
tees that  the  interests  of  the  Folklife  Section  will  be  fairly  repre- 
sented. 

Let  mejust  say,  “When  Mollie  speaks,  people  listen!”  Her  habit 
in  a meeting  is  to  lie  back  and  let  the  discussion  meander  a bit  as 
she  sizes  up  the  issues  and  weaves  her  thoughts  together.  All  the 
while  she’s  working  a pair  of  knitting  needles-a  somewhat  decep- 
tive as  well  as  symbolic  activity,  I think.  And  then,  with  a keen  sense 
of  timing,  she’ll  lift  her  gaze  from  her  handwork,  andjust  tell  it  like 
it  is-in  plain  and  unmistakable  language.  More  often  than  not  hers 
is  the  Final  word. 

Mollie  Blankenship  has  been  speaking  up  for  traditional  arts 
since  long  before  the  advent  of  public  sector  folk  arts  programs. 
Her  contribution  to  the  revival  of  Cherokee  arts  and  crafts  cannot 
be  overstated.  She  has  been  indispensable  to  the  formation  and 
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development  of  the  Qualla  Arts  and  Crafts  Mutual,  considered  to 
be  the  most  successful  American  Indian  crafts  co-operative  in  the 
nation. 

Mollie  assisted  with  the  creation  of  the  co-op  in  1946,  when  she 
worked  with  the  Cherokee  Indian  Agency,  an  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  In  1 950  she  was  struck  with  tuberculosis  and  while 
convalescing  at  the  sanitorium  in  Asheville,  she  learned  the  craft  of 
copper  enameling  and  joined  the  co-operative  as  a member  in 
1954.  When  the  organization  was  incorporated  the  following  year, 
Mollie  was  an  official  incorporator.  She  has  served  on  its  board  ever 
since. 

It  is  sobering  to  realize  that  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
traditional  artistry  of  the  Eastern  Cherokee,  centuries  old,  was 
close  to  moribund.  In  the  1920s  and  ’30s  women  walked  miles  to 
catch  a train  to  the  mountain  towns  of  Sylva  and  Waynesville  to  sell 
their  baskets  for  prices  that  hardly  reflected  the  value  of  the  time 
and  skill  that  went  into  making  them. 

To  remedy  this  situation  the  Qualla  co-op  set  four  important 
goals  and  achieved  them  spectacularly:  (1)  to  establish  a year- 
round,  rather  than  seasonal,  market  for  crafts;  (2)  to  stabilize  fair 
prices  for  crafts  sold  through  the  co-op;  (3)  to  improve  the  quality 
as  well  as  quantity  of  crafts  produced;  and  (4)  to  preserve  the 
Cherokee  crafts  culture. 

I would  hope  that  you’ve  had  the  chance  to  visit  the  Qualla  shop 
in  Cherokee  and  observe  the  beauty  and  workmanship  of  the 
basketry,  pottery,  woodcarving  and  other  crafts  on  display  there.  If 
you  haven’t,  let  me  tell  you,  it’s  extraordinary.  And  it’s  in  great 
supply.  The  co-op  helps  to  support  the  families  of  over  three 
hundred  members. 

Betty  DuPree,  the  outstanding  director  of  the  Qualla  Arts  and 
Crafts  Mutual  and  past  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  recipient, 
will  tell  you  that  Mollie  is  the  driving  force  of  the  organization.  “I 
give  her  lots  and  lots  of  credit,”  Mrs.  DuPree  says,  “it  could  have 
fallen  apart  without  her.”  She  cites  Mollie’s  incredibly  hard  work  on 
behalf  of  the  co-op  and  recalls  that  when  the  shop  moved  to  its 
present  location  in  1960,  Mollie  helped  with  the  loading  and 
hauling.  Mollie  also  has  a head  for  business,  and  according  to  Betty, 
“No  one  is  prouder  than  she  when  we  pull  out  the  financial 
statement  at  the  end  of  the  year.” 

“She  makes  the  tough  decisions,”  Betty  says.  “She  doesn’t 
always  say  what  people  want  to  hear.  But,  we’re  all  better  off  for  her 
stand.  She’s  usually  right  when  it  comes  back  around.” 
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Davy  Arch,  a talented  woodcarver  and  mask  maker,  appreciates 
her  support  and  encouragement  of  younger  Cherokee  artists.  “She 
gives  good,  clear  advice,”  he  says,  “honest  and  up  front.  . . . She’s 
a real  behind-the-scenes  person,  whose  actions  are  felt  in  long- 
range  terms.  She’s  probably  done  more  for  the  community  than 
anybody  I know.” 

There’s  hardly  time  to  adequately  describe  her  influence  or  to 
enumerate  Mrs.  Blankenship’s  accomplishments.  She  serves  on  the 
board  of  the  Cherokee  Historical  Association  and  works  on  behalf 
of  the  Oconaluftee  Indian  Village,  is  a director  of  First  Citizens 
Bank,  serves  on  the  advisory  council  to  the  state  agricultural 
extension  service,  and  has  helped  develop  programs  for  senior 
citizens.  As  someone  has  said,  “Her  Finger’s  on  the  pulse.” 

I would  just  say  in  closing  that  Mollie  Blankenship  is  one  of 
those  rare  and  wonderful  species  of  human  being  who  keeps  the 
world  from  completely  spinning  apart-and  that  we’re  all  better  off 
for  her  great  industry,  large  heart  and  extraordinary  integrity. 

-George  Holt 
Folklife  Section, 
North  Carolina  Arts  Council 
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Ralph  Epperson 


In  quality  and  strength  of  its  musical  traditions,  few  areas  of  the 
United  States  compare  with  the  region  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains north  from  Mount  Airy,  North  Carolina,  through  Galax, 
Virginia.  The  region’s  oldtime,  bluegrass,  and  gospel  music  finds 
expression  in  the  extraordinary  talents  of  individual  musicians  and 
support  from  an  active  system  of  institutions  that  includes  the 
family,  schools,  churches,  fiddlers  conventions,  bluegrass  festivals, 
record  companies,  and  radio  stations. 

Since  it  began  broadcasting  in  1948,  Mount  Airy  radio  station 
WPAQ-AM  has  remained  a powerful  force  in  promoting  its  region’s 
traditions.  Programs  like  “The  Merry-Go-Round,”  featuring  local 
musicians  and  transmitted  live  from  the  studio  each  Saturday;  live 
broadcasts  of  the  Mount  Airy  and  Galax  fiddlers  conventions, 
bluegrass  festivals,  and  street  fairs;  “The  Blue  Ridge  Spotlight,” 
emphasizing  vintage  recordings  of  the  1920s  through  1950s;  and 
other  rare  and  unusual  offerings  transport  the  area’s  artists  and 
history  into  thousands  of  homes  each  week,  promoting  quality  and 
reaffirming  the  strength  of  its  cultural  heritage. 

WPAQ  owes  its  importance  to  the  vision  and  commitment  of 
station  owner  Ralph  Epperson,  a modest  and  soft-spoken  country 
gentleman  who  has  made  radio  in  Mount  Airy,  Galax,  and  else- 
where a personal  and  family  enterprise,  and  support  of  traditional 
music  a vocation. 

Ralph  Epperson  was  born  in  1921  in  Ararat,  Virginia,  a rural 
mountain  community  in  Patrick  County,  ten  miles  north  of  Mount 
Airy.  His  involvement  in  radio  and  his  support  of  traditional  music 
are  the  fulfillment  of  a lifelong  dream.  Like  others  of  his  genera- 
tion, Ralph  grew  up  listening  to  the  national  broadcasts  of  Nashville’s 
WSM  and  Chicago’s  WLS  and  to  regional  programs  on  WBT  in 
Charlotte  and  WCYB  in  Bristol,  Tennessee. 

“As  a youngster  I fell  in  love  with  the  medium  of  radio,”  he  says. 
“I  was  an  avid  listener  to  radio  stations  distant  and  near,  only  there 
were  not  many  near  ones.  I wasjust  fascinated  with  the  medium  and 
saw  in  it  great  possibilities.  I felt  there  should  be  more  broadcasts 
of  the  music  I was  reared  in,  and  vowed  if  I ever  got  into  radio  I 
would  make  more  of  it  available  to  the  public”  (Bernhardt  20). 

In  1938,  Ralph  enrolled  at  Brevard  College,  intent  on  studying 
for  the  ministry.  Lured  by  his  passion  for  radio,  however,  he 
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transferred  the  next  year  to  John  Brown  University  in  Siloam 
Springs,  Arkansas,  where  he  earned  his  degree  in  radio  engineer- 
ing. Following  graduation  he  worked  as  an  engineer  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  in  Washington,  D.C.,  testing  radio 
equipment  for  use  in  World  War  II. 

After  the  war  Ralph  returned  home,  applied  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for  a license  to  operate  a commer- 
cial radio  station  and,  at  his  father’s  side,  began  construction  of  the 
modest  red  brick  building  that  remains  home  to  WPAQ  today.  In 
his  application  to  the  FCC,  Ralph  pledged  to  set  aside  time  each 
week  to  promote  the  music  and  musicians  of  his  native  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  To  those  who  know  him  it  is  no  surprise  that  Ralph  has 
kept  his  word  and  that  WPAQ  has  become  an  institution  revered 
in  the  homes  it  reaches  in  southwest  Virginia  and  northwest  North 
Carolina.  He  has  been  called  “fair,”  “visionary,”  and  “an  engineer- 
ing genius”  by  musicians  who  have  worked  at  the  station  (Inter- 
views), and  one  Mount  Airy  resident  simply  says,  “Mr.  Epperson’s 
the  one  who’s  kept  this  music  alive,  right  there  on  that  radio 
station”  (Bernhardt  & Enoch). 

Ralph’s  contributions  to  his  community  are  realized  in  many 
ways.  Live  broadcasts,  like  “The  Merry-Go-Round,”  provide  an 
opportunity  for  local  musicians  to  perform  and  to  be  heard  by 
family  and  friends.  The  exposure  often  leads  to  bookings  at 
festivals  and  fairs  resulting  in  pride,  income,  and  incentives  for 
them  and  for  others  to  continue  to  play. 

The  station  serves  as  a communications  center,  broadcasting 
information  about  the  area’s  events  and  musicians,  reinforcing  the 
community’s  sense  of  history  and  kinship,  and  keeping  the  music 
before  the  public  as  a vital  and  prosperous  art  form. 

By  taping  every  live  performance  since  1976  and  many  from  the 
station’s  earlier  years,  Ralph  has  established  a valuable  historical 
archive,  not  only  for  WPAQ  but  also  for  the  region  it  serves.  Many 
of  these  recordings  have  been  issued  on  Rounder,  County,  and 
other  record  labels,  reaching  far  beyond  the  slopes  of  the  Blue 
Ridge. 

Finally,  in  opposition  to  commercial  pressures,  to  “industry 
wisdom,”  and  to  those  sacred  Billboard  chart  analyses,  Ralph  has 
managed  to  create  a radio  station  that  truly  reflects  the  community 
it  serves.  His  advocacy  has  helped  to  validate  his  community’s 
culture  and,  in -turn,  has  contributed  to  preserving  the  region’s 
music  and  to  promoting  its  growth. 
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To  Ralph  Epperson,  today  we  honor  the  dedication  and  convic- 
tion with  which  you  have  held  to  your  dream,  and  we  thank  you  for 
your  contributions  to  the  music  and  traditions  that  have  enriched 
the  lives  of  so  many  men  and  women  in  your  community  and 
throughout  our  state.  The  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  is 
pleased  to  present  to  you  the  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award. 

—Jack  Bernhardt 
Durham 
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Charles  G.  “Terry”  Zug,  III 


[The  following  slightly  expurgated  citation  celebrated  a sur- 
prise award  to  Professor  Zug  after  he  had  finished  presenting  Nell 
Graves  her  award.  Thomas  McGowan  served  as  Lord  of  Misrule 
and  citation  writer  for  Professor  Zug's  award.] 

Hold  it,  Terry.  We  have  some  other  matters  that  need  settling 
with  you.  Knowing  that  you  have  served  with  great  distinction  on 
the  Student  Stores  Advisory  Committee  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  since  1985, 1 want  you  to  receive  this  token  of  at  least  my, 
if  not  the  rest  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society’s,  estimation 
for  your  outstanding  service.  [McGowan  presents  Professor  Zug 
with  a Duke  University  pennant.] 

But  your  citation  on  Mrs.  Graves  also  reveals  other  important 
information  about  you.  For  a long  time,  you  have  studied  North 
Carolina  pottery  traditions  with  an  especial  regard  for  people  and 
the  function  of  pots  and  their  making  in  the  lives  of  people.  [Upon 
mentioning  items  in  the  next  list,  McGowan  pulls  a copy  of  exhibit 
posters,  books,  and  articles  from  a box.]  This  study  has  resulted  in 
excellent  talks,  academic  papers,  journal  articles,  two  exhibits  at  the 
Ackland  Art  Museum  and  others  at  the  Weymoth  Center  in 
Southern  Pines  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  three  excellent 
exhibit  catalogs,  entries  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Culture  and 
Dictionary  of  North  Carolina  Biography,  and  a true  opus  magnum,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press  book  Turners  and  Burners:  The 
Folk  Potters  of  North  Carolina  (a  volume  that  has  made  it  into 
additional  impressions  and  even  paperback.  Tom  McGowan  has 
even  bought  three  copies  of  it-and  not  at  discount!) 

John  Burrison  describes  Turners  and  Burners  as  telling  “the 
story  of  [North  Carolina  pottery]  with  an  all-too  rare  combination 
of  solid  scholarship,  elegant  readability,  and  human  warmth  that 
results  from  the  maturation  of  twelve  years  of  field  and  archival 
research,  training  in  both  English  and  folklore,  and  a concern  for 
[your]  subject  bordering  on  obsession.”  The  book  has  won  the 
1987  Mayflower  Prize  of  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  and  the  President’s  Award  of  the  North  Carolina 
Society  of  Historians,  and  showed  in  the  race  for  the  Chicago 
Folklore  Prize.  (Who  would  have  expected  that  the  encouragement 
and  editorial  help  you  received  from  an  article  in  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Journal  would  have  led  to  such  big  things?) 
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You  have  brought  this  same  combination  of  solid  scholarship 
and  human  warmth  to  your  current  research  on  other  North 
Carolina  material  culture  traditions,  and  the  editor  of  the  North 
Carolina  Folklore  Journal  expects  a manuscript  submission  soon  of 
equally  elegant  readability. 

But  you  have  not  been  a scholar  who  labors  alone.  You  have 
been  a teacher,  administrator  of  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore,  and 
editor  who  helped  publish  the  work  of  your  and  Dan  Patterson’s 
students.  (Why  a person  might  mistake  that  you  have  spent  your 
academic  career  at  a comprehensive  university  like  Appalachian  or 
East  Carolina  rather  than  the  precincts  of  a research  university  like 
Carolina,  you  have  accomplished  so  much  for  your  students.) 

Students  in  your  classes  have  learned  to  love  the  shapes  and 
forms  of  artifacts  but  also  to  feel  and  find  the  beautiful  human 
values  that  material  culture  expresses  and  elicits.  They  have  man- 
aged to  finish  theses  under  your  direction,  moved  on  to  prestigious 
graduate  programs,  and  some  have  even  gotten  jobs  with  your 
support.  You  have  been  an  excellent  classroom  teacher  and  semi- 
nar leader,  and  your  enthusiasm,  gentle  touch,  and  encouraging 
concern  have  helped  students-and  even  a colleague  or  two-live 
more  fully  and  contentedly. 

Dan  Patterson  and  you  have  labored  with  the  special  unselfish 
dedication  and  care  of  teachers  in  editing  the  essays  of  Arts  in 
Earnest:  North  Carolina  Folklife,  a Duke  University  Press  book  that 
collects  your  students’  essays,  papers  that  in  their  close  fieldwork 
and  respect  for  the  ways  of  the  folk  grew  out  of  your  example  and 
teaching.  [Here  McGowan  adds  more  academic  buffoonery.] 

Besides  your  most  productive  tour  on  the  Student  Stores 
Advisory  Committee,  you  have  also  served  well  on  academic  and 
professional  committees.  You  have  been  an  expert  panelist  for  the 
Folklife  Section  of  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  and  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Folk  Arts  program.  You  have 
guided  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  in  the  hard  weather  of  budget 
cuts,  served  on  the  board  of  the  Campbell  Folk  School,  and  been 
Vice  President  and  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Society. 

For  folklorists,  a visit  to  your  home  is  a cultural  experience. 
Many  of  us  have  enjoyed  the  folk  museum  at  Torrey  Pines  Drive 
and  learned  from  its  collection  of  nautical  objects,  New  Mexican 
santos,  Harkers  Island  boat  models,  Burlon  Craig  face  jugs,  and 
[interesting]  decoys. 
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Terry  Zug,  in  listing  your  contributions  to  North  Carolina 
folklife  study,  we  are  today  limited  by  the  time  of  this  meeting,  but 
mostly  by  the  diminished  capacities  of  the  writer  of  your  Brown- 
Hudson  Award  citation. 

Charles  G.  Zug  the  Third,  today  we  present  to  you  this  Brown- 
Hudson  Folklore  Award.  You  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Dr. 
Hudson  as  teacher,  scholar  of  folklore  and  literature,  and  admin- 
istrator at  Chapel  Hill,  and  your  special  work  in  uncovering, 
collecting,  and  studying  the  folk  material  culture  of  North  Carolina 
compliments  the  logocentric  emphasis  of  Dr.  Brown’s  great  state 
collection.  And  you  have  been  a great  friend  to  many  of  us.  Today 
the  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  present  you 
the  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  with  great  appreciation  and 
respect,  considerable  affection,  and  the  relish  of  a great  surprise 
prank. 


-Thomas  McGowan 
Appalachian  State  University 
Boone 
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1990  W.  Amos  Abrams  Student  Prize 

Amateur  Radio  QSL  Cards: 
Their  Design  and  Exchange 

By  Donna  M.  Dunnehoo 


Amateur  radio,  often  called  ham  radio,  is  a multifaceted  hobby 
which  thousands  of  people  enjoy.  Ham  radio  operators  vary  in 
gender,  age,  religion,  handicaps,  and  social  backgrounds.  Many  are 
farmers,  educators,  plumbers,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  students.  All 
amateur  radio  operators  have  one  thing  in  common:  they  enjoy 
communicating  with  each  other.  One  way  they  keep  track  of  their 
different  radio  contacts  is  by  using  QSL  cards. 

Because  at  times  operating  conditions  are  imperfect,  ham 
operators  have  devised  a system  of  letters  to  make  communications 
more  accurate  and  quicker.  Called  Q-signals,  this  system  is  a 
restricted  code  in  which  an  operator  uses  the  letter  Q with  two 
other  letters  to  send  messages.  For  example,  “QTH  Kinston” 
means  ‘my  location  is  Kinston.’  The  signal  “QRP”  means  ‘decrease 
the  power  of  transmission.’  One  of  the  most  often  used  Q-signals 
is  “QSL,”  ‘I  confirm  this  contact.’  Ham  operators  send  QSL  cards 
to  each  other  to  confirm  contacts. 

Although  most  hams  send  QSL  cards,  a QSL  can  take  other 
forms.  T-shirts,  coffee  mugs,  or  even  commercial  telegrams  can 

An  undergraduate  student  at  East  Carolina  University,  Donna  Dunnehoo 
wrote  her  study  of  ham  radio  operator  folklife  as  part  of  a course  in 
American  folklore  taught  by  Karen  Baldwin. 
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serve  as  QSLs.  QSLs  are  kept  and  displayed  in  many  ways  such  as 
photo  albums,  picture  frames,  file  boxes,  and  even  plastic  folders 
made  especially  for  them.  Some  hams  place  their  QSLs  directly  on 
the  walls  surrounding  their  radio  equipment.  When  most  of  a wall 
is  covered  with  QSLs,  operators  call  them  “wallpaper.” 

Collecting  QSLs  is  like  collecting  pictures  for  a family  photo 
album.  They  are  a permanent  record  that  recalls  memories  of  the 
past.  Each  QSL  represents  the  person  who  sent  it.  Comments 
written  on  QSLs  may  have  significance  only  to  the  receiver  of  the 
card.  Often  the  comments  are  written  injargon  understood  only  by 
fellow  amateur  radio  operators.  Hams  usually  don’t  get  the  chance 
to  meet  the  people  they  contact  over  the  radio;  therefore,  they 
collect  QSLs  to  remember  their  new  friends. 

Some  individuals  just  enjoy  talking  with  other  hams  and  want 
the  QSL  as  a personal  confirmation  of  the  contact,  but  others 
participate  in  contests  and  seek  awards  amateur  radio  societies 
offer  for  numbers  and  range  of  contacts.  The  operator  must  have 
proof  of  communicating  to  meet  the  requirements  of  these  con- 
tests. QSL  cards  provide  that  proof. 

Awards  exist  for  communicating  with  other  hams  in  each  of  the 
fifty  United  States.  Another  recognizes  communicating  with  opera- 
tors from  each  continent.  Categories  of  these  awards  include 
frequencies  and  mode  of  operation  classifications.  To  win  these 
awards,  applicants  send  QSL  cards  from  each  pertinent  contact 
and  an  application.  For  hams  to  receive  credit  for  contacts,  QSLs 
must  include  the  same  type  of  information.  Each  card  must  have 
the  sender’s  as  well  as  receiver’s  call  sign,  the  date  and  time  of  the 
contact,  the  band,  and  the  mode  of  operation. 

Operators  send  QSLs  as  a courtesy;  there  is  no  official  require- 
ment to  send  them.  There  are  no  set  rules  governing  what  consti- 
tutes a QSL  card.  People  use  picture  and  general  postcards,  scrap 
paper,  privately  and  commercially  made  cards,  photographs,  cer- 
tificates, and  plaques.  All  are  considered  QSL  “cards.” 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  postage,  amateur  radio  leagues 
across  the  world  have  established  “QSL  bureaus.”  These  bureaus 
are  for  hams  who  work  a great  number  of  DX  (foreign)  contacts  and 
want  to  save  postage.  As  David  Jones,  WD4LVN,  explains,  the 
American  radio  Relay  League,  the  representative  of  U.S.  amateur 
radio  operators,  sponsors  six  QSL  bureaus  for  American  hams, 
each  serving  a geographical  region  of  the  United  States.  At  each  of 
these  bureaus,  cards  are  sorted  based  on  call  sign,  the  ham’s 
personal  alpha-numeric  identifier. 
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Hams  who  want  to  send  numerous  QSLs  to  foreign  countries 
may  use  the  outgoing  DX  QSL  bureau  if  they  are  members  of  the 
American  Radio  Relay  League.  Part  of  each  member’s  dues  is  used 
to  provide  the  services  of  bureaus.  The  ham  sends  his  or  her  QSL 
cards,  sorted  by  country  and  call  sign,  to  an  outgoing  bureau.  When 
the  bureau  receives  the  sorted  cards,  its  operators  mail  them  to  the 
bureaus  of  various  countries  in  bulk,  thus  saving  postage  expenses. 

The  bureau  receiving  the  bulk  package  then  sorts  cards  by  call 
sign.  When  enough  cards  accumulate  in  the  file  of  an  individual 
ham,  the  bureau  then  puts  the  cards  in  the  business-size,  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope  the  operator  has  provided  and  mails 
the  cards  to  the  person.  David  Jones  told  me  that  he  keeps  at  least 
five  envelopes  at  his  bureau  so  he  can  receive  frequent  incoming 
cards. 

Danny  Garris,  KJ4FH,  described  how  he  uses  the  bureau  to 
send  his  QSL  cards.  As  he  shuffled  through  some  papers  and  his 
QST  magazines,  he  explained  the  process  to  me: 

Every  month,  each  member  of  the  A-double-R-L  [American  Radio  Relay 
League]  gets  a magazine  called  QST.  All  the  magazine  is,  is  a wealth  of 
information  about  ham  radio,  some  of  the  frequencies  to  operate,  some  of 
the  events  going  on,  some  of  the  contests  coming  up,  some  of  the  places  that 
the  hams  are  going  to  get  together  to  exchange  information.  One  thing,  I 
love  to  go  to  is  hamfests.  And  that’s  where  you  go  to  swap  and  trade 
equipment.  And  a lot  of  this  stuffs  in  QST.  And  . . . here’s  a QS T label 
[shows  me  label  on  magazine].  This  is  the  sticker  that  comes  on  a QSTlabel. 
Save  that!  You  put  that  on  your  QSL  cards  like  this  [places  one  on  back  of 
a card]  and  you  send  them  out. 

After  showing  me  several  cards  he  intended  to  send  overseas, 
Danny  continued  explaining  how  he  saves  on  the  cost  of  individual 
mailing: 

What  you  do  is  send  all  these  in  one  envelope  to  the  A-double  R-L.  You  send 
your  little  sticker,  showing  them  that  you  are  a member,  and  . . . [the 
process]  costs  you  maybe  a whole  twenty-five  cents. 

Later  he  explained  that  participants  must  include  a dollar  for  every 
pound  or  part  of  a pound  mailed  and  that  cards  should  be  sorted 
by  call  sign  and  country. 

According  to  Davidjones,  most  hams  know  that  the  QSL  cards 
they  send  must  have  the  correct  call  sign  of  the  station  contacted, 
time  and  date  of  contact  in  Greenwich  Mean  Time  (also  known  as 
UTC),  the  band  on  which  the  contact  was  made,  and  the  mode.  See 
Figure  1. 
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Figure  1.  The  front  of  Hubert  Buck’s  QSL  card  includes  his  name,  call 
sign,  and  address.  He  includes  his  county  name  for  “county  chasers.” 
The  back  includes  standard  slots  to  document  information  confirming 
contacts. 


Hams  collect  QSL  cards  to  receive  awards.  Most  awards  require 
the  cards  to  have  the  sender’s  address,  including  street,  city,  state 
or  province,  and  country.  Some  awards  require  county  location. 
Hubert  Buck’s  commercially  printed  card  shown  at  Figure  1 in- 
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CHUCK  WILLEY 
(919!  223-4787 

W4DUY 

P.0,  Sox  8 
473  Howard  Blvd, 
Mawport,  NC  28570 


Figure  2.  Eye-ball  style  QSL  cards  are  used  by  hams  in  face-to-face 
contacts. 

eludes  the  “Pamlico  County”  identifier  for  “county  chasers.”  Be- 
sides these  basic  requirements,  hams  include  information  about 
their  equipment,  antennas,  the  signal  report  of  the  contact,  and  a 
friendly  comment  or  two.  A signal  report  is  a two-  or  three-number 
code  describing  the  readability,  signal  strength,  and  tone  of  a 
transmission;  “599”  is  the  highest  rating. 

I received  much  basic  information  about  QSL  cards  from 
informants  at  the  Maysville  (Jones  County,  North  Carolina)  Hamfest 
on  8 October  1989.  A hamfest  is  a combination  fleamarket  and 
convention  at  which  hams  sell  old  and  new  radio  equipment, 
computers,  and  other  hobby  items  and  crafts.  The  fest  may  include 
club  meetings  and  seminars,  but  most  importantly,  it’s  an  occasion 
for  hams  to  get  together  and  socialize  with  people  they  have  talked 
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amateur  radio  station 
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OP:  HANS  J.  MILLER  pOftClblQ, 

QTH: 


mobile. 


amateur  radio  station 
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OR* 


o»  hanj  j.  muti  portable  .mobile. 

QTH:  WC  347-HS&3 


Figure  3.  Hans  Miller’s  QSL  and  eyeball  cards  incorporate  the  Marine 
Corps  and  A.R.R.L.  emblems.  “QTH”  means  ‘location’;  Miller  has  a 
blank  spot  to  adapt  to  moves. 

to  on  the  radio.  During  the  Maysville  hamfest,  I questioned  fellow 
hams  about  their  QSL  cards,  and  some  promised  to  mail  a brief 
explanation  of  the  design  they  had  chosen. 

Hubert  Buck,  WD4DCY,  from  New  Bern,  and  I were  on  the 
Maysville  hamfest  organizing  committee.  He  gave  me  his  QSL  card 
and  explained  his  choice  of  design.  His  commercially  designed 
card  is  relatively  inexpensive  and  lists  his  county  location  for  county 
chasers  (Figure  1). 

Both  Kelly  Kanode,  N4EWG,  of  Fayetteville,  and  Chuck  Willey, 
W4DUY,  of  Newport,  gave  me  “eyeball”-style  QSL  cards  at  the  fest. 
Eyeball  QSLs  are  the  same  size  as  standard  business  cards  and  are 
given  to  other  hams  when  they  make  face-to-face  contacts  (Figure 
2). 
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KC4HUX 


OP:  DAVID  J.  BUMGARDNER,  JR. 
QTH:  Jacksonville,  North  Carolina 


Onslow  County 


Figure  4.  David  Bumgardner  uses  the  U.S.M.C.  and  A.R.R.L.  em- 
blems. He  can  draw  in  his  location  on  a U.S.  map  and  stamp  his 
address  in  the  QTH  block. 

That  day  I also  talked  with  Craven  Malpass,  W4NZS,  of 
Goldsboro;  “Muss”  Musselman,  WD4HTE,  also  from  Goldsboro; 
and  David  Bumgardner,  Jr.,  KC4HUX,  and  Hans  Miller,  both  from 
Jacksonville.  All  later  mailed  me  their  QSL  cards  with  notes 
explaining  designs.  All  of  these  informants  became  friends  of  mine 
while  I was  active  in  ham  clubs  to  which  they  belong. 

Hans  Miller  wrote  explaining  his  design  (Figure  3): 

Enclosed  is  a QSL  and  an  eyeball  QSL.  Don’t  really  have  an  exciting  story 
to  tell  behind  the  design,  but  when  I sat  down  to  put  it  together,  I had  some 
basic  criteria  in  mind 

—Red,  white  and  blue  design 
—Call  in  red,  to  “stick  out” 

—U.S.M.C.  and  A.R.R.L.  emblems 
—amateur  radio  station  spelled  out 

—space  to  stamp  current  QTH  so  when  I move,  can  still  use  batch 
—my  name 

When  I designed  the  card  [in  1978],  we  had  to  still  identify  as  “portable”  and 
“mobile”  so  that’s  the  reason  for  those  blocks.  And  I put  “QRP”  on  there 
’cause  I don’t  like  folks  who  can’t  live  without  their  kilowatts  running  every 
time  they  turn  their  radio  on— even  when  listening  [ham  radio  courtesy  is 
to  use  the  least  amount  of  transmitting  power  necessary  to  communicate], 
HiHi  [“haha”  in  ham  jargon], 

David  Bumgardner  had  similar  reasons  for  his  card’s  design 
(Figure  4).  He  also  wanted  the  Marine  Corps  eagle,  globe,  and 
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Figure  5.  Muss  Musselman’s  early  generic  QSL  uses  a drawing  of  a 
Morse  Code  keyer.  His  newer  personal  card  recalls  his  career  as  a fire 
fighter. 

anchor  and  the  A.R.R.L.  symbol  on  his  card.  Since  he  moves  a lot, 
he  wanted  a picture  of  the  United  States  on  which  to  sketch  in  his 
home  location. 

Muss  Musselman  used  a commercial  design  until  he  had  a 
special  card  made  for  himself.  His  special  card  depicts  him  perched 
on  the  back  of  a fire  truck,  recalling  his  days  as  a fireman  (Figure 
5). 
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“HEART  OF  THE  TOBACCO  COUNTRY ” 

W4NZS 

GOLDSBORO,  NORTH  CAROUNA 

N.  CRAVEN  MALPASS,  operator 


Dear  Donna, 

This  card  was  made  for  me  bv  ray  old  friend 
Tom  Ward  ( W40GM  ) in  1948  who  worked  part 
time  for  a local  printing  shop.  It  is  the 
only  card  I have  used  in  all  the  years  I 
have  been  a Ham  Radio  operator. 
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Craven 


Figure  6.  Craven  Malpass’s  standard  card  adds  a slogan  about  his 
location.  Malpass  has  used  this  same  card  throughout  his  career  as 
ham  operator. 

Craven  Malpass  sent  his  QSL  (Figure  6)  with  a note  stating: 

This  card  was  made  for  me  by  my  old  friend  Tom  Ward  (W40GM)  in  1948 
who  worked  part  time  for  a local  printing  shop.  It  is  the  only  card  I have  used 
in  all  the  years  I have  been  a Ham  Radio  operator. 

After  the  hamfest,  I conducted  interviews  with  four  friends  who 
are  active  amateur  radio  operators. 

Davidjones,  WD4LVN,  who  hadjust  recently  moved  to  Kinston, 
has  been  a ham  for  over  twelve  years.  He  holds  an  Advanced  Class 
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amateur  radio  license.  We  met  each  other  through  ham  activities, 
and  he  has  served  as  a source  of  much  of  the  information  in  this 
paper. 

Doug  Burt,  WB4UOU,  of  Grifton,  has  been  a ham  for  fifteen 
years.  His  father,  Pat  Burt,  W40F0,  introduced  Doug  to  ham 
radio.  Although  Pat  Burt  has  passed  away,  Doug  has  saved  all  the 
QSL  cards  in  his  father’s  collection.  Doug  is  a member  of  the 
Kinston  Amateur  Radio  Society,  where  I met  him  three  years  ago. 

I’ve  known  Danny  Garris,  KJ4FH,  of  New  Bern,  since  our 
meeting  at  the  Maysville  Hamfest  in  1985.  I rarely  get  to  talk  to 
Danny  except  when  we  meet  at  hamfests  or  at  occasional  New  Bern 
Amateur  Radio  Club  meetings. 

I received  a lot  of  information  during  my  interview  with  Jean 
Dupree,  KB40HX,  from  Kinston.  She  and  I met  at  the  Kinston 
Amateur  Radio  Society,  and  we’ve  been  on  club  committees 
together.  Jean’s  display  of  QSL  cards  is  unusual.  Her  radio  shack 
occupies  the  middle  of  a wide  hallway  leading  to  her  bathroom.  She 
hangs  plastic  folders  of  QSL  cards  on  a string  across  the  hallway. 

My  four  main  informants  agreed  on  the  main  reasons  for  using 
QSL  cards:  the  satisfaction  of  having  a permanent  record  of  a 
contact  on  the  radio  and  for  documentation  for  contests  and 
awards. 

David  Jones  explained  other  purposes  and  forms: 

There  are  contests  in  ham  radio,  and  plus,  in  the  old  days  we  had  to  keep 
a log,  for  the  government,  as  to  who  we  actually  made  contact  with,  and  one 
of  the  ways  we  could  confirm  these  contacts  was  through  the  exchange  of 
some  sort  of  written  documentation.  This  written  documentation  later 
became  the  form  of  a 3 by  5 card.  QSL  cards  can  be  really  elaborate, 
expensive;  some  people  put  a lot  of  money  into  four-  or  five-color  type  cards 
and  go  down  to  the  printer,  and  some  are  just  basic. 

He  went  on  to  explain  different  styles  of  cards  he  has  received 
and  showed  me  examples  of  styles.  He  then  continued,  explaining 
why  he  collects  QSL  cards: 

One  of  the  things  I like  was  working  DX  or  foreign  stations.  And  there  are 
contests,  and  confirmations  as  far  as  how  many  foreign  stations  you  have 
worked.  For  example,  there  is  something  called  DXCC,  which  means  you 
have  confirmed  contacts  with  as  many  as  100  foreign  stations.  Now,  how  are 
we  gonna  prove  we  worked  a hundred  stations?  One  way  is  to  show  or 
produce  a hundred  of  those  so-called  QSL  cards. 

Another  thing  is  working  all  states.  There’s  also  a certificate  you  get  for 
working  all  fifty  states  in  the  USA.  And  of  course  when  I got  my  Worked  All 
States  Award— to  get  it,  what  we  had  to  do  was  send  fifty  individual 
acknowledgments  from  each  of  the  individual  states  to  an  organization 
called  the  A.R.R.L. 
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According  to  my  other  main  informants,  David’s  summary  is 
accurate;  collecting  QSL  cards  for  confirmation  of  two-way  radio 
contacts  and  awards  is  a priority. 

When  I asked  Jean  Dupree  if  she  had  any  awards,  she  said  she 
liked  to  collect  QSL  cards  from  special  event  stations  and  conduct 
what  is  called  “paper  chasing.”  A special  event  ham  radio  station 
broadcasts  from  an  unusual  location  or  during  a special  activity  or 
celebration.  Paper  chasing  involves  accumulating  special  certifi- 
cates issued  by  groups  and  clubs.  Jean  explained: 

. . . there  are  clubs,  especially  in  the  ten  meters  frequency  that— they  send 
you  a certificate,  you  know,  if  you  join  the  different  clubs.  And  I bet  I’m  a 
member  of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  I thoroughly  enjoy  that.  But 
it  is  called  paper  chasing  and  it’s  done  over  the  radio.  [I  asked  how  paper 
chasing  works.]  Actually  you  hear  different  people  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  I think  the  last  one  I joined  was  called  “Fifty-first  State.”  And  this 
is  an  area,  the  northern  part  of  Michigan,  and  if  you  can  picture  Michigan 
as  being  divided  by  the  two  lakes,  Huron  and  Superior,  I think  that’s  right, 
the  upper,  what  they  call  the  Upper  Peninsula,  these  people  are  referred  as 
our  fifty-first  state.  And  I joined  it. 

She  continued  explaining  how  tojoin  different  clubs  participat- 
ing in  paper  chasing: 

In  order  tojoin  these  clubs,  though,  you  have  to  have  a 10/10  number.  And 
this  is  done  by  joining  10/10  International.  And  10/10  stands  for  ten 
meters  at  ten  o’clock  in  California.  It  was  started  at  that  time  of  the  morning. 
And  they  just  named  it  that  way.  And  the  logo  is  a clock  and  it  shows  ten 
o’clock,  ten  meters. 

Jean  showed  me  the  certificate-style  QSLs  that  she  collects  in 
her  paper  chase.  She  is  very  proud  of  these  and  keeps  them  in  a 
special  folder  next  to  her  station  setup.  Jean  is  so  involved  with 
collecting  these  QSL  certificates  that  she  subscribes  to  magazines 
telling  about  paper  chase  clubs.  These  magazines  contain  informa- 
tion on  10/10  clubs  and  rules  for  participating  in  special  event 
activities. 

Besides  the  awards  and  certificates,  many  hams  enjoy  working 
special  event  stations  and  collecting  their  QSL  cards.  Special  event 
stations  operate  at  unusual  locations  or  during  special  dates  and 
events.  David  Jones  is  quite  proud  of  a bright  card  he  received  in 
1977  (Figure  7).  He  narrated  a story  about  obtaining  it: 

This  one  came  from,  on  Christmas  day,  a town  in  Florida,  called  Christmas. 
Okay,  it  was  a special  event  station.  Some  of  the  amateur  radio  operators 
down  in  Christmas,  Florida,  decided  they  had  a unique  name  for  a town,  so 
why  not  make  something  special  out  of  it?  It’s  on  Christmas  Day.  And  this 
way  in  1977  they  got  together  and  presented  this  which  I thought  was  kind 
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Figure  7.  David  Jones  received  this  special  event  card  commemorat- 
ing a Yule-tide  contact  in  1986  with  a Christmas,  Florida,  station. 

of  neat.  I’ve  always  thought— we  got  a town  in  North  Carolina  called 
Turkey— and  I’ve  always  thought  that  a group  of  us  ought  to  go  over  there 
to  Turkey,  Nbrth  Carolina,  on  Thanksgiving  and  have  a special  commemo- 
rative ham  radio  station  set  up.  I think  it  would  be  unique. 

David  and  I have  also  thought  about  having  a Christmas  “ham” 
radio  station,  too— located  in  Hamm’s  Crossroads,  North  Carolina. 
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Figure  8.  A card  featuring  Big  Brutus  is  part  ofjean  Dupree’s  special 
event  collection. 
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Figure  9.  Jean  Dupree’s  Queen  Many  card  pictures  the  ship  in  its  Long 
Beach,  California,  berth  and  uses  a long  horizontal  format. 


Jean  Dupree  also  takes  pride  in  her  special  event  QSL  cards. 
She  showed  me  some  of  these  and  explained  the  events  the  cards 
represented: 

That’s  one  of  the  first  special  event  stations  that  I worked  [Figure  8],  and 
I got  it,  and  it  shows  “Big  Brutus,”  which— the  machine  is  just  powerful.  It’s 
capable  of  filling  a railroad  car  with  one  scoop.  And  uh,  they  had  their 
antenna  on  top  of  the  crane  and  [laughs]  so  they  had,  what  they  called  a Big 
Brutus,  you  know,  a special  event  station. 
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Figure  10.  Jean  Dupree’s  Christmas  QSL  celebrates  a Christmas-in- 
July  contact. 
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Figure  11.  Jean  Dupree’s  Little  League  World  Series  special  event 
card  includes  the  score  of  the  last  U.S.  championship  and  the  logo  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Little  League  baseball. 
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Jean  also  showed  me  the  QSL  card  she  received  after  talking 
with  amateur  radio  stations  aboard  the  Queen  Mary  in  California 
(Figure  9).  She  described  a certificate  QSL  representing  Howard 
Hughes’s  Spruce  Goose  airplane.  When  we  examined  her  hallway 
radio  station,  she  showed  me  other  QSLs,  including  a certificate 
from  Christmas,  Florida  (Figure  10),  and  a card  promoting  the 
Forty-third  International  Little  League  World  Series  in  Pennsylva- 
nia (Figure  11). 

Jean  narrated  the  story  behind  a special  event  station  in  Kinston 
to  operate  on  April  21,  1990.  Its  site  was  the  museum  grounds  of 
the  state  historic  site  for  the  historic  Confederate  Ram  Neuse.  The 
special  event  celebrated  the  125th  anniversary  of  the  ram,  and  the 
Kinston  Amateur  Radio  Society  asked  the  state  Department  of 
Tourism  to  help  finance  a QSL  card,  representing  the  city,  state, 
and  Confederate  ship. 

Special  event  QSLs  are  not  the  only  unusual  QSLs  with  special 
meaning  for  their  holders.  Some  QSLs  have  sentimental  value.  I 
keep  the  card  from  my  first  Morse  Code  contact  in  a picture  frame, 
and  I also  treasure  a card  from  Davidjones,  my  very  first  ham  radio 
contact  (Figure  12). 

Davidjones  tells  about  a special  card  from  a friend  in  England 
(Figure  13): 

This  one  has  special  meaning  to  me.  It’s  sentimental.  When  I first  got 
my  ham  license,  back  in  ’77,  and  got  my  voice  privileges  [FCC  license], 
where  I could  actually  talk,  could  talk  on  a microphone,  I ran  across  an  old 
fellow  in  England  named  JeffJeffries.  Okay,  Jeff,  I found  out,  then  was  in 
his  late  seventies,  and  we  set  up  what  we  call  a sked  or  a schedule.  And  every 
Sunday  morning,  which  was  about  eight  o’clock  my  time  and  around  noon 
his  time,  depending  on  whether  it  was  daylight  savings  time  or  whatever, 
between  four  and  five  hours  difference,  I would  work  this  guy,  Mr.  Jeff 
Jeffries.  And  we  had  a lot  in  common.  I collected  hand  guns;  he  collected 
hand  guns.  He  was  in  amateur  radio;  I was  in  amateur  radio.  Every  Sunday 
morning  for  five  years,  I’d  talk  to  this  guy  over  in  England.  Never  met  him 
in  person.  Well,  after  about  five  years,  he  quit  coming  on,  and  I found  out 
a few  months  later  that  he  had  passed  away.  So  this  is  Mr.  Jeff  Jeffries’s  card— 
that  certainly  means  a lot  to  me. 

Jean  Dupree’s  sentimental  QSL  card  comes  from  a man  in 
Orange  County.  She  tells  its  story: 

This  one  is  kind  of  sentimental.  It  shows  the  man’s  picture,  he’s 
N60SN,  his  name  is  John  Palmer,  he’s  nicknamed  “Doc.”  He  had  had  a 
stroke,  and  when  I talked  to  him,  he  sounded  exactly  like  my  uncle.  And  it, 
you  know,  it  just  became  my  sentimental  card.  And  when  I got  it,  the  man 
who  evidently  helps  him  as,  I guess  kind  of,  an  orderly,  but  he  doesn’t  stay 
there  all  the  time,  is  also  a ham  radio  operator.  And  he  actually  wrote  the 
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Figure  12.  The  author  keeps  a special  place  for  her  first  Morse  Code 
and  voice  radio  contact  QSLs. 


information  on  the  QSL  card.  But  as  you  can  see,  Doc  also  wrote  a note 
himself.  And  I know  it  must  have  been,  you  know,  an  effort  for  him.  But  this 
is  this  man’s  way  of— of  contacting  the  outside  world. 

Although  Jean  only  talked  to  Doc  once,  this  QSL  card  is  one  of  her 
favorites. 

Other  hams  have  different  sentimental  reasons  for  favorite 
QSL  cards.  A QSL  from  Germany  is  Danny  Garris’s  favorite  card 
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Figure  13.  David  Jones  received  this  QSL  from  a special  overseas 
friend,  the  late  “Jeff’ Jeffries  of  Oxford,  England. 


because  he  has  family  in  Germany  and  likes  the  card’s  picture  of 
mountains  and  snow.  The  card  reminds  Danny  of  good  times  he 
experienced  overseas. 

Doug  Burt’s  sentimental  QSLs  come  in  larger  formats.  He  has 
a plaque  QSL  from  a special  radio  friend,  Ken  Rouse.  Two  other 
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favorite  cards  were  sent  him  by  the  crews  of  the  U.S.S.  Iwo  Jima  and 
U.S.S.  Pensacola  for  his  work  providing  phone  patches  between  the 
ships  and  sailors’  homes. 

Some  hams  appreciate  QSLs  for  attractive  or  unusual  designs. 
Jean  Dupree  keeps  a colorful  QSL  with  a photo  of  ajapanese  geisha 
displayed  near  her  radio  station.  Doug  Burt’s  favorite  card  was 
received  by  his  father.  It  shows  the  cartoon  picture  of  a man’s  face. 
Where  the  nose  and  mouth  should  be,  there  is  a thin  chain. 
Tapping  the  chain  causes  it  to  move  and  create  humorous  facial 
features  on  the  cartoon  character. 

QSL  designs  range  from  quite  simple  to  very  elaborate.  Some 
cards  are  homemade  with  magic  marker  or  crayon  (Figure  14), 
while  others  are  commercially  designed  and  printed.  Print  shop 
cards  may  be  generic,  allowing  a ham  to  choose  from  half  a dozen 
pre-drawn  formats,  or  they  may  be  custom  designs  in  which  the 
operator  creates  his  own  artwork  and  format  for  a unique  card. 

Commercially  designed  cards  I’ve  seen  seem  to  have  four  basic 
themes.  They  generally  depict  some  facet  of  ham  radio  operation 
such  as  a Morse  Code  key  or  a radio  antenna  tower  (Figures  5 and 
1).  Some  show  patriotic  symbols  such  as  an  eagle  or  flag,  such  as 
David  Bumgardner’s  Marine  eagle,  globe,  and  anchor  (Figure  4). 
Some  cards  use  amusing  cartoon  characters  (Figure  15).  Finally, 
some  cards  are  simple  and  plain,  containing  no  ornate  designs  and 
a minimum  of  logos  (Figure  16). 

Although  homemade  card  designs  incorporate  the  same  themes 
as  commercial  designs,  they  often  express  a more  personal  touch. 
They  may  show  an  operator’s  hobby,  profession,  or  geographic 
location.  They  may  be  simple  3 by  5 cards  with  the  necessary 
documentation  or  a picture  postcard.  Some  homemade  cards 
combine  design  features.  They  may  picture  an  operator  and  his  or 
her  radio  station  (Figure  17)  or  include  logos  of  ham  societies 
(Figure  18). 

Davidjones  designed  his  own  card  to  stand  out  when  displayed. 
It  features  an  American  flag  overprinted  with  his  name,  call  letters, 
address,  and  “USA.”  This  is  the  only  QSL  he  has  ever  had,  and  he 
would  only  change  its  address  if  he  moved  and  possibly  make  the 
flag  fill  the  entire  card,  which  now  has  a white  border.  Jean  Dupree 
designed  her  QSL  to  commemorate  the  C.S.S.  Ram  Neuse  (Figure 
19).  She  recalls  family  visits  to  the  state  historic  site  and  feels  the 
logo  represents  Kinston.  She  even  sends  a brochure  from  the  state 
historic  site  when  she  uses  this  QSL. 
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Figure  14.  David  Jones  received  this  homemade  QSL  from  a French 
ham  operator.  Markings  were  made  with  magic  marker,  felt  tip  pen, 
and  crayon. 
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Figure  15.  This  commercially  printed  QSL  card  uses  humorous 
cartoon  characters  to  depict  the  good  spirits  of  ham  contacts. 


Doug  Burt  and  Danny  Garris  agreed  that  ease  of  use  is  the  most 
important  reason  for  selecting  commercially  designed  cards  (Fig- 
ures 20  and  21).  Some  hams  who  design  individual  cards  later  begin 
using  commercial  designs  for  simplicity  and  economy.  Since  a ham 
may  send  over  fifty  QSL  cards  in  a mailing,  printing  costs  begin  to 
play  a part  in  selection.  Cards  with  a minimum  of  text  and  less  color 
are  quicker  and  less  expensive  to  print. 

I don’t  have  a QSL  card  of  my  own  because  I haven’t  been  a 
stationary  radio  station  in  the  past  five  years.  I buy  postcards  to  send 
as  QSLs.  Some  day  I shall  design  my  own  card,  probably  with  a 
photo  of  myself  and  map  of  my  location  with  my  call  sign  in  a bright 
neon  pink! 

No  matter  what  the  design  or  function,  all  QSLs  are  an 
important  part  of  amateur  radio  operator  folklife.  QSLs  express 
the  personalities  of  ham  radio  operators.  They  document  parts  of 
history  not  read  in  textbooks  or  seen  on  television.  Doug  Burt  has 
a QSL  card  from  Jonestown,  Guyana,  sent  to  him  about  a month 
after  the  suicide  massacre  (Figure  22).  He  also  has  a card  sent  by  the 
great-grandson  of  the  town  recorder  who  was  present  when 
Guglielmo  Marconi  transmitted  his  first  message.  David  Jones 
owns  a card  from  Iran,  now  considered  rare  because  the  Iranian 
government  has  banned  amateur  radio  communication.  Like  ama- 
teur radio  itself,  QSLs  help  promote  world  communications,  and 
they  give  members  of  this  folk  group  a special  sense  of  identity. 
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Figure  16.  Some  plain  printed  cards  use  a minimum  of  decoration. 
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P.0,  BOX  575 
ADJUWTAS,  PUERTO  RICO 
00601 


Figure  17.  This  homemade  design  pictures  a Puerto  Pican  family  and 
their  radio  station.  Doug  Burt  collection. 
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Figure  18.  Will  Roberts’s  card  includes  a photo  and  ham  association 
logos.  Doug  Burt  collection. 
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Figure  19.  Jean  Dupree’s  QSL  includes  a North  Carolina  map  and 
silhouette  of  the  C.S.S.  RarnNeuse,  which  is  housed  in  the  historic  site 
in  Kinston,  Jean’s  hometown. 
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Figure  20.  Danny  Garris’s  card  displays  standard  emblems  and  slots 
for  confirmation  information.  Danny  can  draw  his  location  on  the 
world  map  background. 
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Figure  21.  Doug  Burt’s  commercially  printed  card  includes  an 
association  logo  and  drawing  of  a radio  tower. 
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Figure  22.  Doug  Burt  received  this  QSL  from  Guyana  not  long  after 
the  Jamestown  Massacre. 
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1991  W.  Amos  Abrams  Student  Prize 

Poetry,  Puns,  and  Pediatrics: 

The  Verbal  Artistry  of  Dr.  James  L.  Hughes 

By  Jamie  Moore 

I was  first  introduced  to  the  punning  prowess  of  pediatrician 
Dr.  Jim  Hughes  my  junior  year  of  high  school.  That  year  I got  my 
first  job,  working  at  the  city  library,  and  I remember  Dr.  Hughes 
asking  me  one  Sunday  afternoon  how  the  newjob  was  going.  As  we 
chatted,  he  commented,  “I  understand  that  the  library  is  one  of  the 
tallest  buildings  in  town.”  I paused  and  thought  for  a moment  and 
then  began  to  reply  that  it  did  have  a third  story  with  a balcony,  but 
I wasn’t  sure  that  it  was  the  tallest  building  in  Greenville.  As  I 
continued  to  ponder  the  matter,  Dr.  Hughes  wasted  no  time, 
pointing  out  that  the  library  was  the  building  with  the  most  stories. 
My  slightly  delayed  reaction  was  to  groan  and  shake  my  head,  partly 
in  response  to  the  terrible  pun,  but  perhaps  as  much  out  of 
embarrassment  for  being  such  easy  prey.  He  had  skillfully  and 
soberly  dangled  the  bait,  and  I had  fallen  for  the  “oh-so-smoothly- 
delivered  set-up,”  hook,  line,  and  sinker.  This  early  encounter 
established  our  relationship  to  a certain  degree,  in  that  I continue 
to  be  a perfect  audience  for  Dr.  Hughes’s  verbal  antics. 

Jamie  Moore  is  an  undergraduate  student  at  East  Carolina  University  in 
Greenville,  her  hometown.  She  wrote  her  study  of  Dr.  James  Hughes ’s 
poetry  while  taking  an  American  foiklore  course  with  Karen  Baldwin. 
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Jim  Hughes  is  a multi-faceted  communicator;  he  is  a folk  artist 
with  words.  Using  humor  to  connect  and  interact  with  others  on  a 
daily  basis,  Dr.  Hughes  creates  an  atmosphere  which  puts  people 
at  ease  and  draws  them  into  his  oral  performances.  To  profile  his 
art  is  a difficult  task:  he  is  a living  conduit  of  tradition,  both  a re- 
creator and  a creator,  someone  who  has  incorporated  a propensity 
for  humor  and  rhyming  expressiveness  into  every  arena  of  his  life. 
His  performances  encompass  many  genres  and  manifest  spontane- 
ous wit,  no  matter  what  the  occasion  or  social  context.  However, 
beneath  the  diversity  of  his  verbal  art,  there  is  a strong  occupational 
focus  on  pediatric  medicine.  This  focus  shapes  not  only  his  oral 
performances,  but  his  life  as  well. 

Dr.  James  Lewis  Hughes,  the  youngest  of  three  children,  was 
born  on  January  4,  1930,  in  Cumberland  in  western  Maryland. 
Reflecting  on  his  childhood,  Dr.  Hughes  remembers  the  influence 
of  two  people  in  particular— his  Uncle  Joe,  who  always  had  “a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  had  a story  to  tell,”  and  a gentleman  known  as 
“Uncle  Dan,”  whom  he  describes  as  having  “a  rather  wild  imagina- 
tion.” He  earned  his  undergraduate  degree  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity and  in  1955  graduated  from  medical  school  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Upon  completing  his  medical  internship,  Dr.  Hughes 
was  obligated  to  a two-year  tour  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  but  he  stayed  on, 
completing  twenty-five  years  of  service  and  attaining  the  rank  of 
Captain.  After  retiring  from  the  Navy,  the  Hughes  family  settled  in 
Greenville,  North  Carolina,  where  Jim  was  offered  a position  with 
the  East  Carolina  University  School  of  Medicine,  where  he  is  now 
Professor  of  Pediatrics  and  Medical  Director  of  the  Developmental 
Evaluation  Clinic  (D.E.C.). 

I first  met  Dr.  Hughes  and  his  wife,  Marlene,  through  our 
mutual  membership  in  St.  Peter’s  Catholic  Church  in  Greenville. 
The  Hugheses  moved  here  in  1981,  and  although  I have  been 
acquainted  with  them  since  that  time,  we  grew  particularly  close 
after  I became  a student  in  their  religious  education  class  in  1985. 
Our  relationship  has  continued  to  grow  over  the  years,  and  we 
continue  to  make  music  together  in  the  church  “folk  group,”  where 
Dr.  Hughes  sings,  Mrs.  Hughes  plays  the  piano,  and  I play  guitar. 
In  his  family,  church,  and  occupational  communities  Dr.  Jim 
Hughes  has  emerged  as  a noted  performer. 

Generally  speaking,  folklore  relates  to  and  arises  from  the  folk 
group,  but  the  individual  artist  is  the  medium  through  which  the 
traditional  ideas,  beliefs,  concepts,  and  materials  are  transmitted. 
Dr.  Hughes’s  performances  are  a consciously  artistic  use  of  folk- 
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lore,  and  my  close  relationship  with  him  affords  me,  as  novice 
folklorist,  a powerful  perspective,  one  that  is  simultaneously  sub- 
jective enough  to  allow  my  participation  in  and  understanding  of 
many  esoteric  traditions,  yet  objective  enough  to  provide  indepen- 
dent analysis  as  well. 

Like  his  western  Maryland  childhood  heroes,  Uncle  Joe  and 
“Uncle  Dan,”  Dr.  Hughes  seems  to  have  a story  for  every  occasion, 
and,  ever  mindful  of  his  audience,  he  also  never  fails  to  include  “the 
story  behind  the  story.”  He  provides  a great  deal  of  descriptive 
commentary  in  a very  relaxed,  personal  manner  that  coaxes  his 
audience  into  imaginatively  re-living  the  personal  narrative  experi- 
ences with  him.  In  the  following  exemplary  “courting  tale,”  Jim 
Hughes  relates  how  he  first  met  his  wife,  Marlene,  at  St.  Agnes 
Hospital  in  Baltimore.  It  is  significant  that  the  Hugheses  first  met 
in  a “medical  environment,”  while  Jim  was  studying  to  become  a 
physician  and  Marlene,  a nurse.  The  medical  context  in  which  they 
first  met  has  become  a lifestyle,  and  the  humor  Dr.  Hughes  used 
over  thirty-five  years  ago  to  win  the  hand  of  Miss  Bayne  has  likewise 
become  a characteristic  tool  used  to  interact  with  others: 

Marlene  and  I were  . . . met  at  St.  Agnes  Hospital  in  Baltimore,  which 
was  kind  of  fortuitous  in  that  I was  a hillbilly  from  western  Maryland,  and 
she  was  actually  raised  in  Venezuela.  Fortunately,  a neighbor  lady  had 
graduated  from  nursing  school  at  St.  Agnes  Hospital  in  Baltimore.  And  1 
went  out  there  my  third  year  in  medical  school,  worked  in  the  lab  and  drew 
blood  and  got  room  and  board,  and  that  was  “externs”  [as  opposed  to 
medical  interns],  and  that  was  the  year  that  she  arrived  from  Venezuela. 
And  since  she  didn’t  have  any  family  here,  why,  several  of  us  that  were 
externs  out  there  went  to  the  capping  ceremony  as  her  parent  figures,  if  you 
will. 

It  wasn’t  me,  it  was  my  roommate  actually  first  asked  her  to  one  of  the 
medical  school  dances.  And  a couple  nights  later,  why,  he  was  called  to  the 
emergency  room,  and  there  was  Miss  Bayne  with  suspected  appendicitis. 
He  did  the  blood  work  in  the  laboratory,  and  while  she  was  in  the  hospital, 
why,  “That’s  a nice  girl  that  you  asked  to  that  dance,”  I said,  “I  think  I’ll  go 
up  and  see  her  while  she’s  in  the  hospital.”  And  that  was  the  last  time  Dave 
ever  took  her  out.  [Chuckle.]  We’ve  remained  good  friends.  Dave  is  a little 
more  passive,  maybe,  than  I. 

I wasn’t  sure,  you  know,  here  I was  probably  most  proud  of  my  many 
heritages,  my  Irish  heritage.  They  were  kind  of  the  most  fun-loving  part  of 
the  family.  I remember  my  cousins  once  saying  to  me,  “We  laugh  at  funerals, 
and  we  cry  at  weddings,  and  by  and  large,  we  have  a good  time.”  Well, 
Marlene  was  from  a British  family,  and  I wasn’t  sure,  you  know,  the  Irish  and 
the  English  sometimes  have  their  troubles  getting  along.  I told  her  early  on, 
I said,  you  know,  you  know  why  it  is  that  you  never  tell  an  Englishman  ajoke 
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on  Friday  night.  He’ll  laugh  in  church  on  Sunday  morning.  But  while  we 
were  at  St.  Agnes,  this  occurred  to  me,  I said,  now  this  is  an  English  girl.  I’m 
not  sure  how  this  humor  ploy  is  gonna  play  with  her.  But  it  turned  out  that 
she’s  been  very  tolerant  over  the  years. 

But  on  our  second  date,  we  went  down  to  a . . . there  were  not  many 
parties  in  medical  school,  but  there  were  one  or  two  fairly  good  ones,  and 
one  of  these  was  a medical  fraternity  which  I belonged  to  because,  in  the  first 
two  years,  it  was  a good  place  to  eat,  and  that’s  the  principal  advantage.  They 
had  a Christmas  party  down  at  one  of  the  medical  fraternities  that  was  right 
nice.  I took  Marlene,  and  they  served  their  nice  dinner,  but  you  ate  kind  of 
on  your  laps  off  these  trays,  and  Marlene  was  a little  nervous,  as  it  was  her 
first  time  meeting  all  these  people,  and  inadvertently  spilled  her  tray.  I said, 
well,  I’ll  try  it  and  see  if  it  flies,  and  I said,  “Marlene,  I’ve  told  you  a hundred 
times  that  that’s  not  funny.”  And  fortunately,  she  laughed,  and  now  some 
thirty-five  years  later,  why,  we’re  still  together,  still  happy  ...  as  I say,  she’s 
been  very  tolerant  over  the  years. 

Dr.  Hughes  uses  his  facility  for  language  and  propensity  for 
humor  and  rhyming  expressiveness  in  virtually  every  arena  of  his 
life,  particularly  in  an  occupational  context,  but  also  in  the  contexts 
of  family  folklore,  where  his  talents  are  manifested  annually  in  the 
family  Christmas  poem  tradition.  The  Hughes  Christmas  poems 
are  traditional  verse  letters,  primarily  a written  tradition,  devel- 
oped in  part  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  numerous  friends  all  over  the 
country  made  in  their  twenty-five  years  of  Navy  life  prior  to  settling 
in  Greenville.  The  first  Christmas  poem  was  composed  in  1 964,  and 
after  a lapse  of  a few  years,  the  tradition  has  continued  annually 
from  1968  to  date.  Dr.  Hughes  estimates  “about  two  hundred  a year 
get  mailed  out.”  According  to  Dr.  Hughes,  “The  rhyme  scheme’s 
usually  pretty  liberal,  and  the  meter,  definitely  not  iambic  pentam- 
eter ...  it  changes  with  the  year,  and  sometimes  from  verse  to 
verse.”  In  the  general  “formula”  for  the  Christmas  poems,  Dr. 
Hughes  tries  to  open  (and  generally  close)  with  a spiritual  thought, 
hope  for  peace,  or  similar  sentiment.  Next,  comes  a catalogue  of 
everyone  who  has  come  to  visit  during  the  year.  Then,  the  poem 
includes  a list  of  places  to  which  the  Hugheses  have  traveled  that 
year.  Finally,  the  concluding  two  stanzas  or  so,  out  of  about  twelve 
total  stanzas,  are  an  update  indicating  who  in  the  family  is  where, 
if  there  are  any  new  grandchildren,  marriages,  and  so  on. 

Dr.  Hughes  credits  his  wife  with  being  “the  historian  in  the 
sense  of  remembering  everybody  that  came  to  visit,”  and  when 
asked  if  the  composition  process  was  a collective  effort,  he  re- 
sponded, 

Yea.  She  provides  the  feed-in  data  and  I sit  down  with  the  dictionary,  more 
importantly  a thesaurus  to  keep  the  rhyme  schemes  in.  Sometimes  you  have 
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to  stretch  the  definitions  a little  bit.  But  then,  if  not  in  the  fine  print,  some 
of  those  that  are  not  in  italics  [chuckle]  might  fit  a little  bit  better.  Roget 
helps  . . . It’s  fun  . . . And  the  five  faithful  readers  [his  children].  . . . 

He  also  acknowledges  the  influence  of  the  “good  poetry”  he 
enjoys  as  a model  for  his  own  poems.  Dr.  Hughes  specifically 
mentioned  the  influence  of  Ogden  Nash,  with  his  “wild  rhyme 
schemes  and  different  perspectives,”  and  Emily  Dickinson,  whom 
he  admires  for  her  powerful  succinctness.  Vachel  Lindsay’s  “The 
Congo”  is  another  favorite  work  that  he  was  first  introduced  to  in 
college.  Reflecting  on  his  undergraduate  days  at  Georgetown,  Dr. 
Hughes  noted,  “They  had  a nice  English  course  there,  but  it  was  for, 
you  know,  Shakespearean  and  classical  authors,  but  I do  think 
that’s  where  I got  my  . . . developed  a liking  for  the  poetry.  Even 
premeds  had  to  have  . . . some  culture.” 

In  addition  to  his  love  of  literature  and  poetry,  Dr.  Hughes  also 
greatly  enjoys  the  traditional  expressions  of  humor,  such  as  jokes 
and  puns.  Jim  Hughes  enjoys  playing  with  language,  and  puns  are 
his  favorite  genre.  He  commented,  “One  of  the  few  expressions  I 
remembered  from  the  elementary  French  that  I took  was  Quel 
horrible  calembour!  which  is  ‘what  a horrible  pun!”’  He  elaborated 
with  the  following  defense  of  one  of  his  favorite  genres:  “What  a 
terrible  thing  to  say.  No  puns  are  horrible.  They’re  supposed  to  be 
kind  of,  maybe  a little  offensive,  to  some.”  And  reader,  beware,  all 
those  who  are  not  pun  lovers  may  indeed  be  inclined  to  classify  Dr. 
Hughes’s  favorites  as  “horrible  puns!” 

Dr.  Hughes  attributes  his  repertoire  of  puns  to  various  sources, 
one  of  which  he  remembers  being  a newspaper  column  in  the 
evening  paper  by  the  publisher  Bennet  Cerf.  Others,  he  simply 
remembers  having  “picked  up  in  different  places.”  There  is  no 
question,  however,  that  the  materials  themselves  and  Dr.  Hughes’s 
oral  performances  constitute  genuine  folklore.  Some  of  his  puns, 
though,  are  classified  more  properly  as  “shaggy-dog  stories,”  be- 
cause of  their  elaborate  natures,  as  illustrated  in  the  following 
example: 


Some  years  ago,  now  this  . . . some  of  these  are  a little  bit  dated,  but 
they’re  still  all  right . . . Forgot  his  name  . . . Okay  . . . And  just  after  the 
Korean  War,  the  prime  minister,  essentially  the  dictator,  of  Korea  was  a 
fellow  named  Syngman  Rhee.  And  it  was  rumored  that,  well,  it  was  pretty 
well  known  evidently,  that  Syngman  had  a younger  brother  who  aspired  to 
be  ajournalist.  And  he  came  to  this  country  in  the  mid-fifties,  1957,  because 
he  was  the  head  of  a,  if  you  will,  a friendly  state,  or  the  brother  of  the  head 
of  a friendly  state,  he  had  some  pretty  good  contacts.  And  he  went  right  to 
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Henry  Luce,  who  was  the  publisher  of  both  Time  and  Life  magazines.  And 
Henry  Luce  sent  the  word  down  to  give  this  man  a job,  and  he  was 
assigned  ...  by  Life  magazine,  given  a job  with  Life,  and  his  first  job  was  to 
go  down  to  Harlem  where  they  were  having  some  pretty  horrendous  race 
riots  at  that  time,  and  cover  the  race  riots. 

Well,  the  State  Department,  of  course,  didn’t  know  anything  about 
this,  and  they  would  have  been  very  concerned  that  they  were  placing  the 
brother  of  the  head  of  a friendly  nation  in  such  jeopardy.  He  went  down 
there  and  disappeared.  Oh,  a week,  two  weeks  passed  and  he  wasn’t  heard 
from.  And  the  commissioner  of  police  in  the  city  of  New  York  got  a call  from 
the  State  Department  that  said,  “Find  out  whether  he’s  dead,  alive,  or 
whatever,  but  we  have  to  know.” 

So  they  sent  twenty-five  of  New  York’s  finest  right  down  into  Harlem. 
And  they  walked  into  one  of  the  toughest  bars  right  in  Harlem,  and  lo  and 
behold,  there  sitting  at  the  bar  was  Syngman’s  brother.  And,  he  didn’t  seem 
to  be  in  any  particular  jeopardy,  and  he  seemed  to  be  enjoying  life,  but  this 
Irish  cop  walked  up  to  him  and  he  says,  “Ah,  sweet  Mr.  Rhee  of  Life,  at  last 
I’ve  found  you!” 

Very  smooth,  “low-key,”  and  almost  monotonic  in  his  speech 
style,  Dr.  Hughes  uses  few  gestures,  but  his  body  language  serves  to 
draw  others  into  the  performance;  for  example,  he  often  physically 
reaches  out  to  his  audience  by  leaning  forward  slightly  as  he  speaks. 
He  frequently  interrupts  himself,  and  his  sentences  often  trail  off. 
Layered  “one-liners”  are  also  prominent  in  Dr.  Hughes’s  speech. 
His  very  dry  wit  and  calm,  “laid  back”  delivery  are  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  often  outrageous  content  of  his  jokes,  puns,  shaggy-dogs, 
and  other  favorite  genres,  which  increases  the  effect  of  the  perfor- 
mance. I am  a perfect  audience,  in  that  I have,  on  countless 
occasions,  been  the  victim  of  Jim  Hughes’s  elaborate,  skillfully 
delivered  set-ups,  reminiscent  of  traditional  tellers  of  tall  tales.  One 
of  Dr.  Hughes’s  favorite  “shaggy-dogs”  is  the  following  detailed 
story  of  an  alcoholic  baseball  pitcher  named  Mel  Famey  who  ended 
up  losing  the  World  Series  for  his  team  by  walking  in  the  winning 
run: 


I guess  one  of  my  favorites,  too . . . they  tell  the  story  of  an  old  ballplayer 
who  could  have  been  a pitching  great,  but  he  loved  his  beer  a little  too  much, 
and  it  was  pretty  well  known  that  he  had  a problem  around  the  league,  and 
he  couldn’t  be  depended  on  to  show  up  even  for  some  of  the  very  much 
needed  games.  But  one  year  Boston  was  in  the  pennant  drive,  and  they 
could  really  do  it  if  they  got  another  relief  pitcher.  This  guy  was  back  down 
in  the  minors,  and  he  was  just  kind  of  drifting,  and  they  knew  he  had  the 
potential,  he  was  . . . still,  still  could  throw  well,  and  had  good  control.  So 
they  sent  down  to  the  minors  and  said,  “Can  you  tell  us  where  we  can  find 
Mel  Famey?”  whichjust  happened  to  be  his  name,  because  it  turns  out  that 
he  had  temporarily  left  the  club,  and  they  said,  “Well,  he’s  in  town,  but  he’s 
in  pretty  bad  shape.” 
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Wei!,  the  Red  Sox  management  got  a hold  of  Mel  Famey  and  they  said, 
“Look,  if  you  can  straighten  yourself  out  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  you  know, 
we’ll  give  you  $100,000  to  finish  out  the  year  with  us.”  Well,  Mel  thought 
it  over,  and  he  decided  that  he  wasn’t  going  to  get  many  more  opportuni- 
des—in  his  late  thirties,  and  he  was  older  than  that  by  virtue  of  his  bad  habits. 
So  they  brought  him  up  to  help  them  in  the  pennant  drive,  and  sure  enough, 
he  won  some  games  for  them  . . . stopped  the  . . . went  in  as  a stopper  in  late 
innings,  and  they  got  into  the  Series,  the  World  Series. 

Each  team  won  three  games.  It  got  down  to  the  traditional  last  seventh 
game,  and,  boy,  every  pitcher  that  Boston  put  in  was  getting  knocked  out 
of  the  box,  but  fortunately,  they  were  also  hitting  very  well,  and  it  was  going 
down  to  the  last  of  the . . . last  of  the  last,  and  it  was  8-7,  Boston’sfavor.  And 
they  had  their  last  reliever  other  than  Famey  in  there  pitching.  Well,  they 
hit  him  pretty  hard.  They  tied  the  game  up— this  was  the  bottom  of  the  ninth; 
there  was  gonna  be  no  reprieve,  you  know,  because  if  they  didn’t  stop  it  then 
and  go  into  extra  innings,  why.  . . . So,  two  men  on  base,  the  manager  said 
wait  a minute.  They  signaled  Famey,  who  was  sittin’  down  at  the  end  of  the 
dugout,  actually,  he  was  sipping  on  a brew  at  the  time,  and  he  didn’t  get  him 
quite  in  time  because  they  walked  another  man  on  base. 

The  bases  were  loaded,  bottom  of  the  ninth,  two  outs,  everything  was 
in  a tension  and  everything  else.  They  said,  “All  right,  Famey,”  they  said, 
“this  guy’s  gonna  lose  the  game  for  us,”  they  said,  “get  in  there  and,”  they 
said,  “get  this  guy  out."  Well,  Famey  didn’t  have  time  to  get  rid  of  the  beer 
can  that  he  was  workin’  on,  and  he  put  it  in  his  back  pocket.  So  he  kinda 
limped  out  to  the  mound.  One  of  the  players  on  the  other  team  had  played 
with  Famey  in  years  gone  by  and  said,  “This  is  a good  omen.  He  may  not  have 
his  control.”  Famey  went  out  there,  took  his  warm-up  pitches,  seemed  to  be 
doin’  all  right,  but  he  started  to  pitch  with  the  bases  loaded:  Ball  one,  ball 
two,  ball  three— the  cardinal  sin,  he  walked  in  the  winning  run  on  four 
pitches.  The  players  on  the  other  bench,  one  of  ’em  said,  “How  did  you 
know  that  Famey  was  gonna  do  that?”  He  said,  “If  you’ll  note,”  he  said,  “in 
his  right  back  pocket,  you  see  that  bulge  there?”  He  said,  “yea,”  he  said,  “I 
thought  he  had  somethin’  in  his  wallet.”  “No,”  he  said,  “I’ll  tell  you  what  that 
is,”  he  said,  “that’s,  that’s  the  beer  that  made  Mel  Famey  walk  us.”  [Pun  on 
“The  beer  that  made  Milwaukee  famous.”]  Well,  that  was,  that  was  that  tale. 

Combining  humor  and  traditional  rhyme  is  another  example 
of  the  way  Dr.  Hughes  enjoys  playing  with  language.  At  one  time  he 
had  considered  rewriting  nursery  rhymes,  and  since  one  of  his 
nicknames  in  medical  school  was  “Moose,”  he  was  going  to  call  his 
collection  “Mother  Moose  Rhymes.”  In  fact,  Dr.  Hughes  did  try  his 
hand  at  a few  parodies,  which  were  first  recited  orally,  delivered 
one  after  another  without  pause.  They  later  appeared  in  print  on 
the  family  bulletin  board  in  his  home  as  he  describes: 

Nobody  could  deny  me  [chuckling]  puttin’  ’em  up  on  my  own  bulletin 
board.  One  of  those  was 
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Hickory,  dickory,  dock 
Three  mice  ran  up  the  clock, 

The  clock  struck  one, 

The  other  two  escaped  without  injury. 

Little  Boy  Blue,  come  blow  your  horn; 

The  sheep’s  in  the  meadow,  the  cow’s  in  the  corn, 

“Who  gives  a damn  one  way  or  the  other,” 

Said  little  Boy  Blue  to  his  startled  mother. 

Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary, 

How  does  your  garden  grow? 

With  water  pure  and  good  manure, 

And  you  silly  seeds  that  I sow. 

Jim  Hughes  is  particularly  notorious  for  joke-telling.  In  fact,  it 
was  my  regular  exposure  to  his  jokes  and  puns  (particularly  during 
music  practice  before  church)  that  led  me  to  focus  on  him  as  a 
verbal  artist.  Like  other  star  performers,  Dr.  Hughes  is  keenly 
aware  of  contextual  cues,  which  he  uses  to  retrieve  an  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  material  befitting  any  occasion.  In  addition  to  responding 
to  environmental  cues,  Jim  Hughes  appears  to  engage  in  self  cuing 
based  on  an  internal  chain  reaction.  One  memory  seems  to  trigger 
another  in  rapid-fire  fashion,  but  not  at  all  in  random  order.  There 
is  a “method  to  his  madness,”  so  to  speak. 

The  jokes  are  often  performed  to  initiate  or  bring  others  into 
a conversation,  to  fill  a lull,  or  simply  by  saying  something  that 
triggers  his  keen  mind.  Dr.  Hughes  can  always  be  counted  on  to 
come  out  with  something  witty,  no  matter  what  the  stimulus  or 
situation.  For  example,  as  he  stood  at  the  back  door  waiting  for 
Oreo  the  Schnauzer  to  return  from  outside,  the  sight  and  sound  of 
the  neighbor’s  dog,  Brownie,  triggered  the  following  comic  epi- 
sode: “That  little  dachshund  reminds  me,  they  have  a new  adver- 
tisement now,  that ...  a new  commercial,  advertising  dachshunds, 
‘Get  a long  little  doggie.’”  And  further, 

I’ll  say  one  thing  for  Brownie,  this  is  the  dog  next  door,  she  does  bark 
a great  deal,  ’cause  she’s  a pretty  intelligent  little  dog,  she,  ah  . . . Having 
trained  under  Dr.  Doolittle,  I can  understand  some  of  what  dogs  say.  And 
I heard  him  the  other  day,  a dog  went  up  to  the  tree,  and  the  tree  said,  “Have 
one  on  me.”  And  the  dog  said,  “No  thanks,  I just  had  one  on  the  house.” 
You  have  to  speak  a little  dog. 

Dr.  Hughes  also  noted  that  there  tend  to  be  “certain  families  of 
jokes”  that  circulate  orally: 
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Bartenders  . . . alcoholic  beverages  probably  shouldn’t  be  joked  about 
too  much,  but  there  for  a while  . . . popular  there.  Somebody  came  out  with 
a list  of  new  drinks  that  were  going  to  be  offered.  And  since  vodka  and 
orange  juice  is  known  as  a “screwdriver,”  they  proposed  that  somebody’d 
mix  vodka  and  milk  of  magnesia,  and  that  would  be  called  a “Phillips 
screwdriver.”  And  for  the,  for  older  people  with  hemorrhoids  or  some- 
thing, vodka  and  prune  juice  would  be  a “piledriver.”  [Chuckle.]  I also 
enjoyed  some  of  those. 

I guess  there  was  . . . the  one  literary  drink,  which’s  made  with  tequila 
and  is  called  “mockingbird,”  and  you  went  in  and  asked  if  they  had  “Tequila 
Mockingbird,”  but,  that  was  popular.  I had  an  experience  something  similar 
to  that  myself.  One  day  I went  into  a bar  and  ordered  a daiquiri.  I thought 
it  was  a little  unique,  they  served  it  up  and  there  was  a hickory  nut  in  it.  And 
I said,  “Pray  tell,  what  have  we  here?”  And  he  said,  “That’s  a hickory  daiquiri, 
doc.” 

When  questioned  about  the  sources  of  his  jokes,  Dr.  Hughes 
responded  in  the  following  manner,  not  wasting  any  time,  going 
right  into  performance  mode: 

I can’t  say  that  any  of ’em  were  traditional.  Kinda  get  ’em  from  different 
sources.  Some  of  the  younger  people’s  jokes,  my  young  patients,  every  now 
and  then  I’ll  get  a right  precocious  one  who  comes  in  and  says,  “Why  were 
5 and  6 worried?  Because  7,  8 [ate]  9 and  10.” 

Dr.  Hughes  gave  me  another  example  ofjokes  he  has  picked  up 
from  his  patients: 

The  kids  have  told  me  the  reason  there  is  so  much  congestion  in  the 
world  is  because  babies  were  born  upside  down,  and  their  feet  smelled  and 
their  noses  ran.  I said,  “Charlie,  that’s  pretty  good.”  It’s  as  good  as  any 
reason  I had  for  an  increase  in  congestion.  I suspect  that  it  was  on  the  basis 
of  allergies  .... 

Through  examples  such  as  these,  I became  aware  that  the 
general  humor  I had  been  exposed  to  on  a personal  level  also 
included  the  whole  dimension  of  “medical  humor,”  of  which  I was 
previously  unaware,  and  which  I found  could  be  tapped  more  fully 
in  my  role  as  novice  folklorist.  “Swapping  jokes”  with  his  young 
patients  is  but  one  illustration  of  Dr.  Hughes’s  use  of  humor  as  a 
means  of  communicating  and  interacting  with  others.  It  is  but  one 
example  of  the  functional  aspects  of  his  life  and  his  oral  perfor- 
mances; each  is  an  intimate  part  of  Jim  Hughes,  and  each  connects 
him  to  others  as  well.  All  of  these  elements  play  a significant  role 
in  the  major  events  of  his  life  and  provide  continuity  for  the  stories 
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which  portray  and  re-create  that  life,  ranging  from  how  Dr.  Hughes 
first  met  his  wife,  to  how  he  finally  made  it  into  medical  school: 

One  thing  in  pre-med,  I’ll  go  back  just  a little  bit  of  a way,  I didn’t  think 
I was  going  to  get  into  medical  school  because  I had  to  take  a course  called 
qualitadve  and  quanutative  analysis— they’re  two  chemistry  courses.  And 
they  required  dtradng  small  amounts  of  different  chemicals,  which  had  to 
be  very  carefully  measured  against  one  another  till  they  ...  to  an  end  point, 
which  was  usually  a color  change.  I remember  one,  particularly,  was 
supposed  to  be  a salmon  pink  endpoint.  Well,  what  I didn’t  know  at  the  time 
was  that  I was  color  blind. 

But  I had  a,  had  a professor  at  Georgetown  named  Dr.  Escheid.  I don’t 
think  he  was  too  long  off  the  boat  ’cause  he  still  spoke  with  a bit  of  a German 
accent.  And  he  always  stood  right  behind  me  while  I was  titrating.  It  was  very 
helpful;  he’d  wait  dll  I had  gotten  four  points  too  far  on  dripping  one  thing 
into  the  . . . with  a burette,  and  he  said,  [imitating  voice]  “Hughes,  you  fool, 
you’ve  missed  it  again.”  And  he  conditioned  me,  and  I had  to  take  a retake 
on  the  exam,  and  I guess  it  was  quantitative  analysis  that  came  first,  and  at 
that  time  I didn’t  know  I was  colorblind.  I couldn’t  have  seen  it  unless  maybe 
it  was  the  American  flag  that  hopped  up  out  of  there— I’d  have  recognized 
it  as  an  endpoint. 

Having  made  it  through  chemistry,  there  was  one  more  ob- 
stacle for  Jim  Hughes  to  overcome.  The  following  excerpt  from  his 
“Getting  Into  Medical  School”  narrative  illustrates  this  point,  while 
demonstrating  Dr.  Hughes’s  versatility  as  a storyteller  and  poet  as 
well: 


We  had  to  appear  before  a panel  of  our  teachers  on  the  premedical 
committee  to  see  if  they  were  going  to  write  letters  of  endorsement  to  the 
medical  schools  that  we  were  applying  to.  And  one  of  the  members  on  the 
premedical  panel  was  the  dean  at  Georgetown  who  was  ajesuit,  obviously 
a man  of  some  influence,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned. 

And  the  dean  looked  at  me  and  he  said,  “Hughes,”  he  said,  “did  you 
ever  write  a poem  for  Georgetown  Journal ?”  It  was  almost  unheard  of  for 
anybody  in  premed  to  submit  poems  to  the  Georgetown Journal.  I said,  “Yes, 
sir.  I submitted  three  poems,  and  one  of  them  was  published.”  And  he  said, 
“Did  it  have  the  name  Fitzhugh  McGibbon  in  it?” 

And  what  I had  done  was  go  around  the  dining  hall  at  Georgetown, 
which  was  lined  with  the  names  of  supposedly  famous  alumni,  and  I picked 
out  what  I thought  were  the  three  quaintest  names— one  was  Emanuel 
Yrrzabbile.  I don’t  know  what  Emanuel  was  famous  for.  The  only  name  I 
recognized  was  James  Rider  Randall,  who’d  written  the  words  to  “Mary- 
land, My  Maryland,”  but  I did  pick  out  Fitzhugh  McGibbon’s  name,  and 
having  been  a great  admirer  of  the  Spoon  River  Anthology,  I said,  “I  will  write 
stories  about  these  gentlemen,  telling  how  they  died  in  the  Georgetown 
dining  hall  [laughing]  as  a result  of  food  ingested  there.”  And  regrettably 
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the  one  that  got  published  was  the  one  supposedly  in  memory  of  Fitzhugh 
McGibbon. 

The  poem  was  “Eggs,”  should  I [gestures  to  ask  if  he  should  recite  it]? 
Well,  it  wasn’t  too  long.  It  was 

Eggs,  eggs,  and  more  eggs 
Scrambled,  boiled,  and  fried, 

I ate  so  damn  much  hen  fruit 
That  the  taste  within  me  died. 

Breakfast  found  them  pungent. 

At  lunch,  the  stench  was  worse; 

I can’t  describe  the  evening  meals, 

I’m  not  allowed  to  curse, 

I won’t  relate  this  personally, 

Because  I’m  dead,  you  see, 

An  egg  was  un  oeuf  for  a Frenchman, 

But  it  proved  too  much  for  me. 

Well,  what  I didn’t  know  at  the  time— I was  kinda  honored  that  the  thing 
hit  the  big  time  and  got  into  the  Georgetown Journal,  a rather  elite  publication 
on  campus— but  what  I didn’t  know  [was]  that  Fitzhugh  McGibbon  was  the 
dean’s  great-uncle.  And  so  once  again,  I had  come  this  far  . . . 

Happily,  Dr.  Hughes  did  make  it  into  medical  school,  and,  as 
one  might  expect,  he  even  managed  to  find  some  humor  in  those 
arduous  years  of  study.  After  explaining  that  Walter  Himmler  was 
a medical  school  classmate  and  fellow  native  of  Cumberland,  Dr. 
Hughes  related  the  following  story: 

Walt,  as  usual,  stayed  outside  the  class,  till  there  was  a 
demonstration  . . . one  of  the  lab  instructors,  a very  nice  young  man,  whom 
we  got  to  know  better  later,  was  showing  us  at  what  level  you  injected  a dog’s 
spine  to  demonstrate  spinal  anesthesia.  And  to  show  us  the  success,  why,  the 
poor  dog  sat  down  on  his  haunches  and  couldn’t  get  up  and  was  trying  to 
walk  with  his  front  paws  and  was  dragging  his  back  paws  around  the  room. 
And  it  was  about  that  time  that  Walt  finally  made  it  to  class. 

He  came  over  to  our  table;  he  was  not  my  lab  partner,  but  he  was  the 
other  set  of  students  at  our  table,  and  he  asked  my  lab  partner  and  I,  he  said, 
[imitates  voice]  “What’s  the  matter  with  that  poor  beast?”  Walter  did  love 
animals.  And  we  pointed  to  the  instructor  involved  and  we  said,  “You  see 
that  fellow,”  we  said,  “he  actually  transected,  he  cut,  that  dog’s  spinal  cord.” 
And  he  said,  “He  what?!”  And  we  said,  “We  don’t  know  why,  but  he  cut  that 
dog’s  spinal  cord.”  [Chuckling.]  “He  did?!” 

And  the  next  thing  we  saw  was  Walt  had  this  fella  up  against  the  wall 
[laughing]  and  was  yelling  at  him  right  forcefully,  and  the  man  finally 
convinced  him  that  he  had  been  given  spinal  anesthesia.  He  came  back  to 
the  table,  and  by  this  time  we  were  lost  in  laughter.  He  came  across  and, 
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“Sons  of  bitches,”  he  said,  “do  you  want  to  get  me  thrown  out  of  medical 
school?  Why  did  you  tell  me  that  ?”  And  he  laughed  about  it  later.  . . . 

Having  recently  seen  Dr.  Walter  Himmler,  urologist,  at  their 
thirty-five-year  class  reunion,  Dr.  Hughes  couldn’t  resist  one  more 
joke  about  his  friend  and  fellow  classmate:  “I  must  say,  he  worked 
in  a blacksmith’s  shop,  which  his  uncle  had,  growing  up,  and  still 
had  hands  that,  looked  like  he  could  bend  over  most  trees  with  his 
hands  . . .”  concluding,  “why,  he  could  probably  sweep  somebody’s 
innerds  out  with  one  hand  [laughter].  No  problem  there.” 

Dr.  Hughes  noted  that  in  medical  school  “the  humor  got  a little 
more  anatomic,”  and  the  following  “kinda  curious  thing”  hap- 
pened his  first  year  of  medical  school: 

I was  a little  discouraged,  the  first  day  we  walked  into  the  anatomy  lab, 
the  smell  of  the  formaldehyde  was  so  overwhelming,  I got  nauseated,  and 
I thought,  this  is  going  to  be  terrific--rm  going  to  flunk  out  of  medical 
school  on  the  basis  of  the  formaldehyde  smell,  and  I won’t  be  able  to  go  to 
class.  But,  you  . . . “this  too  shall  pass,”  all  things  will . . . you’re  gradually 
acclimated  to  it.  And  you’re,  the  four  of  us,  were  assigned  to  a cadaver.  We 
had  a singularly  long  black  gentleman,  this  poor  fella  we  were  dissecting. 
And  you  spent  much  of  a year  with  ’em,  you  got  to  know  him  pretty  well. 
We  named  ours  Cecil— I thought  we’d  give  him  a proper  name— but  when 
you  started  gettin’  way  down  in  the  abdomen,  sometimes  it  was  hard  to  get 
the  proper  light  for  dissecting  out  some  of  the  musculature  on  the  back  of 
the  abdominal  wall  and  different  places. 

Well,  fortunately  my  brother  had  married  a girl  from  Pennsylvania  a 
few  years  before,  and  her  father  was  a coal  mine  manager.  So,  in  the  summer 
after  his,  George  was  then  in  law  school,  after  his  second  year  in  law  school, 
I guess,  he  went  up  for  two  months  and  worked  in  the  coal  mines,  and  he 
came  back  with  a miner’s  lamp.  But,  we  showed  up  after  ...  we  didn’t  take 
it  in  till  after  Christmas  break  that  year . . . but  I asked  him  if  we  could 
borrow  it.  We  were  the  envy  of  the  class.  Whoever  was  the  lead  dissecter  that 
day  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  miner’s  lamp,  and  we  took  poor  Cecil 
apart,  and  made  our  contribution  to  science,  I guess. 

Although  humor  is  his  most  frequent  mode  of  self-expression, 
Dr.  Hughes  demonstrates  how,  particularly  in  professions  in  which 
so  much  is  at  stake  every  day,  humor  is  often  used  not  to  cover  up 
or  distract  from  serious  matters,  but  rather,  as  a means  of  dealing 
with  them,  as  something  of  a safety  valve.  (See  George  and 
Dundes.)  Humor  releases  the  tension,  diffuses  it,  for  doctors  and 
patients  alike.  Jim  Hughes  is  well  aware  of  this  fact  and  uses  humor 
to  interact  with  his  young  patients  and  their  families. 
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Having  made  it  through  medical  school,  the  next  major  phase 
of  Dr.  Hughes’s  life  which  became  subject  for  his  oral  perfor- 
mances was  his  chosen  specialty,  pediatric  medicine: 

I think  I always  knew  what  I wanted  to  go  into  was  pediatrics,  ’cause  I always 
loved  children.  And  . . . it’s  kind  of  related  to  . . . why  I try  to,  even  in  my 
talks  at  the  medical  school,  try  to  inteiject  some  humor  into  ’em. 

Dr.  Hughes  has  found  his  young  patients  to  be  pretty  good 
audiences  for  the  most  part;  they  enjoy  the  humor  he  often  brings 
into  the  examining  room: 

. . . When  babies  go  in  for  their,  well,  baby  checks,  it’s  best . . . kids  love 
humor  . . . and  it’s  best . . . you  always  find,  looking  in  their  ears,  well,  baby, 
or,  well,  child,  this  would  be  an  older  child,  anybody  from  two  to  three  years 
of  age  or  older  . . . you  always  find  a rabbit  or  a mouse  in  their  ears  ...  a 
monkey  swinging  on  something,  or  in  one,  or  since  these  are  the  magic 
years,  their  imaginations  kind  of  get  carried  away. 

As  he  began  to  illustrate  how  humor  and  pediatrics  really  do 
complement  one  another,  Dr.  Hughes  described  a couple  of 
excellent  examples  of  folk  speech  encountered  in  his  conversations 
with  parents  and  relatives  of  his  patients: 

Another  point  there,  grandmothers,  who  have  names  for  everything, 
especially  about  babies,  they  call  the  little  peaked  birthmarks  on  their 
foreheads  and  back  on  their  occiput,  on  the  back  of  their  heads,  “storkbites.” 
But  we  have  long  since  given  up  on  that  theory  of  delivery.  But  they  call  the 
smiles  that  babies  get  with  gas  pains  “talking  to  the  angels.”  And  I’ve  argued 
with  some  grandmothers,  I’ve  said,  “Now  I don’t  mind  the  cuter  names,”  I 
said,  “certainly  ‘storkbites’  is  acceptable  and  some  of  your  other  little  names 
for  children’s  diseases,  but  ‘talking  to  the  angels,”’  I said,  “we  want  this  kid 
to  be  with  us  for  a while.  And  we  don’t  want  the  mother  thinking  that  he’s 
relating  that  “I’ll  be  with  You  [God]  soon.” 

The  following  narrative  also  demonstrates  one  example  of  the 
interaction  between  Dr.  Hughes,  his  young  patients,  and  their 
parents.  In  addition  to  this  primary  patient/doctor  context,  how- 
ever, there  is  also  the  context  in  which  I first  heard  this  tale  related. 
During  church  music  practice,  people  are  constantly  reaching  for 
throat  lozenges  to,  in  Dr.  Hughes’s  words,  “open  up  the  pipes,”  for 
singing.  It  was  on  one  such  routine  occasion  that  I first  experienced 
a slightly  abbreviated  version  of  his  “flame  in  the  throat”  narrative. 
The  full-length  version  is  recounted  below: 
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I’ve  always  enjoyed  what  mothers  say  about  their  children,  and 
different  parts  of  the  country  have  kind  of  different  idioms.  When  we  were 
stationed  at  Camp  Lejeune,  one  of  the  chief  complaints  was  “flame  in  the 
throat.”  People  had  trouble  pronouncing  “phlegm,”  I think,  but  I remem- 
ber one  particular  night  a lady  came  in  and  I said,  “What’s  the  matter  with 
the  little  fella?”  It  was  1 1:00  at  night  and  he  didn’t  look  sick  enough  to  really 
merit  an  emergency  visit.  But  I’ve  found  that  if  you  keep  your  adrenalin 
down,  you  have  a chance  of  getting  to  sleep  later,  whereas  if  you  rise  to  the 
occasion  with  every  patient ...  so  I went  along  with  it.  “What’s  the  matter 
with  this  little  fella?”  And  she  said,  “He’s  got  the  flame  in  the  throat,”  and 
I said,  “Aaah.”  And  she  said,  “I’ve  got  it  myself.”  And  I thought,  that’s 
curious,  two  pilot  lights  here.  So  I said,  “Well,  what  did  you  do  for  it?”  She 
said,  “I  took  two  of  them  throat  launchers.”  I said,  “How  high’d  you  get?” 
and  she  said,  “What?”  And  I said,  “Just  put  the  child  up  on  the  table  and  sit 
him  down.” 

Dr.  Hughes  related  a similar  story  involving  “congenial  heart 
disease,”  and  one  additional  example  of  folk  etymology  for  compli- 
cated and  serious  illnesses: 

There  are  different  names  for  the  different  diseases  . . . meningitis  is  a 
particularly  tough  concept,  or  maybe  it’s  just  tough  to  pronounce.  Spinal 
meningitis  in  some  areas  is  known  as  “smiling  mighty  Jesus.”  [Chuckle.] 
Never  quite  knew  how  that  got  in  . . . different  etymologies  they  kinda  took 
off  on. 

Being  fond  of  language  and  its  variations  and  usages,  Dr. 
Hughes  appears  to  enjoy  such  examples  of  folk  speech  for  their 
intrinsic  value.  Although  this  appreciation  for  language  is  most 
likely  the  primary  reason  for  Dr.  Hughes’s  enjoyment,  these 
examples  also  demonstrate  the  esoteric  and  exoteric  in  folklore, 
the  interplay  between  in-groups  and  out-groups.  In  this  context, 
the  use  of  humor  among  doctors  as  a means  of  relating  to  their 
patients  may  also  ironically  serve  to  segregate  them  from  patients 
as  well:  “We,”  the  doctors,  are  the  in-group,  and  “they,”  the  patients 
become  the  out-group  upon  which  much  of  the  performance 
material  is  based: 

North  Carolinians  have  a peculiar  way,  too,  it  takes  a while  when  you 
practice  pediatrics  down  here.  Mothers  always  say,  “I  carried  my  baby  to  the 
doctor.”  And  I said,  “Yea,  and  then  what  happened?”  “The  doctor  mashed 
on  his  belly.”  And  finally  one  night,  I was  gettin’  this  “mashed  on  the  belly,” 
and  I said,  “Madam,”  I said,  “you  brought  your  child  here,  and  we’ve  placed 
him  upon  the  table.”  And  I said,  “I’ll  even  accept  ‘felt  your  stomach’  even 
though  it’s  anatomically  wrong,  but,”  I said,  “what  I did  is  palpated  the 
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baby’s  abdomen,  or,  felt  his  stomach,  if  you  will,  but,”  said,  “I  did  not  mash 
on  your  baby’s  belly.”  And  she  seemed  kind  of  askance.  And  I shouldn’t 
have  made  that  much  of  an  issue  of  it.  Every  now  and  then,  if  it’s  particularly 
late  at  night,  you  know,  it  can  make  you  a bit  older  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 

An  additional  encounter  with  a parent  taught  Dr.  Hughes  how 
carefully  his  dry  wit  must  be  employed  and  warned  him  of  the 
potential  for  misunderstanding  and  the  resulting  consequences: 

Another  one,  this  one  kinda  made  me  feel  bad.  This  is  also  when  I was 
stationed  down  at  Lejeune,  I think,  in  the  early  years.  This  was  a time  when 
I was  doing,  well,  baby  checks— two,  four,  six  months,  sometimes  at  nine 
months,  at  a year.  I was  seeing  a little  six  month  old  and  the  mother  ...  I 
had  seen  this  child  before  . . . she  said,  “Dr.  Hughes,”  she  said,  “did  you  see 
a baby  named  Rodriguez  about  four  days  ago?”  And  I said,  “I  well  could’ve.” 
I said,  “I  see  a lot  of  babies  most  every  day.”  She  says,  “Well,  she  lives  next 
to  me,  and  she  brought  in  her  little  baby,  six  weeks  of  age,  and  ...”  she  said, 
“I  heard  this  crying  going  on  over  at  the  Rodriguez  house,  and  there  was 
mother  with  this  little  six-week-old  infant  on  her  lap  spanking  the  baby,  and 
mother  herself  with  tears  streaming  down  her  face.”  And  she  said,  “What 
in  the  world  are  you  doing  to  that  infant?!”  And  she  said,  “Dr.  Hughes  said 
you  should  spank  ’em  whether  they  need  it  or  not” 

I had  said  it  in  jest,  and  I never  said  that  again,  either,  for  fear  that  there 
were  other  Rodriguezes  in  the  world  who  would  suffer  at  my  hands  or  upon 
my  words,  but . . . the  kids  are  great.  Sometimes  the  mothers  take  a little 
extra  understanding,  but  they’re  all  pretty  wonderful,  too. 

In  addition  to  working  with  his  patients  and  their  families,  Dr. 
Hughes  uses  humor  to  interact  with  his  students  as  well.  This 
endeavor  combines  humor  and  pediatrics  in  a practical  way,  and 
serves  as  an  excellent  example  of  an  important  occupational 
performance  tradition: 

But  I thought,  right  here  in  my  specialty,  I said,  I can  see  the  importance 
of  how  important  smiling,  the  gift  of  laughter,  and  humor  is,  and  I read  an 
essay  by  a British  physician  many  years  ago  on  should  humor  be  included 
in  medical  talks.  And  luckily,  he  came  to  the  same  conclusion  that  I did,  that 
not  only  did  it  not  detract,  but  that  it  added  a little  levity,  why,  frequently 
to  demonstrate  your  point  a little  bit  better. 

I must  say,  not  all  the  medical  students  or  residents  over  the  years  have 
seen  it  that  way.  They,  too,  write  evaluations  of  their  teachers  twice  a year, 
all  the  residents  do.  And  one  or  two  of  them  have  said,  “Just  when  we 
thought  he  was  getting  serious,  he’d  come  out  with  a zinger.”  That  doesn’t 
mean  that  as  I’m  standing  over  the  bed  of  a dying  patient  I look  for  my  best 
story,  but  I do  think  that  in  the  course  of  lectures  . . . and  I begin  many  of 
the  lectures  with  a poem  orjust  some  little  anecdote  that  could  demonstrate 
the  point. 
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A couple  of  prime  examples  are  found  below: 

I was  called  upon  to  give  pediatric  grand  rounds  on  enuresis  one  time. 
I thought,  well,  we’ll  show  ’em.  They  haven’t  heard  a grand  rounds  open 
with  a poem.  So  that  one  went 

Were  I to  aspire  to  a Ph.D. 

In  the  field  of  physiology, 

I vow  and  declare,  I’d  write  my  thesis 
On  the  causes  and  treatment  of  enuresis. 

For  seldom  it  is  that  a fortnight  passes  . . . 

(Now  I’d  usually  have  to  stop  there . . . these  weren’t  all  Shakespearean 
scholars  . . . and  explain  to  them  that  a fortnight  is  ‘two  weeks.’) 

For  seldom  it  is  that  a fortnight  passes 
That  several  robust  lads  and  lasses 
Aren’t  brought  to  seek  that  good  physician 
Who  would  nullify  their  voiding  condition. 

(I’d  usually  ask  if  they  knew  null  and  void.  Some  of  them  thought  it  was  a 
law  firm.)  It  concluded, 

Thus  he  who  carves  this  Gordian  knot 
Rendered  the  dry  child  of  the  sot, 

Releasing  this  youth  from  his  amber  prison 
Greater  rewards  are  his’n. 

The  second  example  is  an  excerpt  from  a poem  composed 
under  fairly  similar  circumstances.  Dr.  Hughes’s  primary  interest  is 
in  growth  and  development  and  developmental  disabilities,  and  in 
his  work  at  the  Developmental  Evaluation  Clinic,  he  has  encoun- 
tered many  instances  of  what  “seems  like  a modern  epidemic  that’s 
been  with  us  forever— kids  with  what  they  now  call  attention  deficit 
disorder”: 

These  kids  have  other  quirks  . . . they  have  . . . some  have  mild  neuro- 
logical signs,  they  get  their  geometric  figures  mixed  up  for  one  thing.  And 
they’re  very  hard  to  live  with  in  families  as  well  as  in  school.  Sadly,  too,  they 
get  the  connotation  of  being  bad,  public  enemy  number  one,  when  they’re 
a challenging  student  but  not  innately  bad. 

So,  I wrote  a ...  it  was  another  grand  rounds  I gave  on  learning 
disorders.  Since  about,  oh,  maybe  seventy  to  eighty  percent  of  these  kids  are 
males  ...  so  I concluded  that  one,  I said, 

O boys  with  boundless  energy, 

Whose  diamonds  look  like  stars, 

Whose  mothers  rue  their  menarche, 

Whose  fathers  frequent  bars, 
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I could  conjure  up  more  reasons 
Why  your  reading’s  not  at  par, 

And  while  my  subject’s  not  exhausted, 

I fear  my  listeners  are. 

The  occasional  verse  that  Dr.  Hughes  composes  for  use  in  his 
teaching  at  the  medical  school  is  both  entertaining  and  didactic, 
and  although  it  is  written  down  and  polished,  as  opposed  to  being 
composed  and  recited  orally  on  the  spot,  it  stems  from  a back- 
ground rich  in  folkloric  tradition.  The  occasional  verse  itself  and 
the  oral  performances  are,  in  a sense,  lifted  out  of  an  earlier 
tradition,  adapted,  and  transplanted  into  a contemporary  context. 
The  essence  of  this  folklore  lies  as  much  in  the  interaction  taking 
place  between  the  medical  students,  residents,  and  Dr.  Hughes 
during  the  oral  performance,  as  it  does  in  the  content  of  the 
material.  It  is  also  significant  that  this  material  is  not  medical 
folklore  per  se,  but  rather,  folklore  incorporating  medical  topics. 
That  is,  it  is  primarily  an  occupational  performance  tradition. 

Another  aspect  of  this  tradition  is  the  practice  of  writing 
occasional  poetry  for  each  graduating  resident.  Dr.  Hughes  de- 
scribes this  practice: 

And  one  of  the  annual  things  I look  forward  to,  and  the  residents  claim 
they  look  forward  to  each  year  . . . We  have  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
academic  year,  in  late  June,  a special  dinner  honoring  our  departing 
residents.  And  they’re  all  awarded  their  certificates  attesting  that  they  have, 
indeed  . . . diplomas,  if  you  will  . . . completed  their  residency. 

And  in  order  to  bid  them  well,  why,  we  decided  to  send  them  off  with 
a poem.  This  is  something  . . . we  spent  ten  years  at  Portsmouth,  at  the  naval 
hospital  there,  and  had  a great  number  of  residents  going  through.  We 
didn’t  start  it  the  first  year  . . . probably  about ...  I was  there  ’65  to  ’75,  and 
probably  about  1970  or  ’71  we  started  writing  poems  for  all  departing 
residents.  And  I thought  it  would  be  neat  when  I came  to  ECU  in  19,  18,  19 
[laughs],  1981. 1 was  thinking  in  1891.  I’m  old,  but  not . . . Well,  this  is  kinda 
the  introduction  to  the  annual  residents’  banquet  [Figures  1 & 2]  one  night 
as  . . . 

This  particular  performance  tradition  shares  much  in  common 
with  such  events  as  celebratory  dinners  and  celebrity  “roasts.”  A 
special  bonding  is  apparent  between  students  and  their  professors 
at  every  level  of  education,  but  perhaps  even  more  so  in  the  case  of 
medical  school.  Students  and  their  mentors  interact  daily  in  an 
atmosphere  involving  life  and  death  situations,  requiring  of  them 
an  intensity  and  degree  of  personal  commitment  that  is  bound  to 
foster  lasting  relationships.  The  annual  residents’  banquet  is  a 
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Figure  1 . Notecard  with  typed  notes  used  by  Dr.  Hughes  at  annual  residents’ 
banquet. 
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JHEY  _GET  PLENTY  OF  EXERCISE 
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Figure  2.  Notecard  with  typed  notes  used  by  Dr.  Hughes  at  annual  residents’ 
banquet. 
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celebratory  dinner  commemorating  the  making  and  breaking  of 
ties.  The  residents’  poems  come  out  of  the  tradition  of  the  Hughes 
family  Christmas  poetry  and  reflect  Dr.  Hughes’s  characteristic  use 
of  humor  and  language. 

Unlike  the  rather  informal  use  of  humor  in  the  examining 
room,  in  the  medical  school  classroom,  at  the  hospital  during  grand 
rounds,  and  in  other  medical  contexts,  the  formal  use  of  poetry  at 
the  residents’  banquet  is  not  intended  to  be  understood  by  “out- 
sider” or  “bystander”  audiences.  It  is  a highly  esoteric  tradition  that 
can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class.  However,  the  following  sample  of  the  more  than  forty-five 
poems  written  over  the  years  illustrates  the  diverse  subject  matter 
and  the  personal  touch  Dr.  Hughes  gives  each  one.  The  texts  of  the 
introduction  to  the  residents’  banquet  and  the  residents’  poems 
that  follow  are  based  on  copies  of  Dr.  Hughes’s  originals  on  which 
he  made  hand-corrections  of  typographical  errors.  See  Figure  3. 
Although  this  particular  tradition  excludes  “outsiders”  by  its  very 
nature,  it  is  an  important  example  of  an  occupational  performance 
tradition  and  represents,  in  many  ways,  the  culmination  of  all  the 
individual  elements  in  Dr.  Hughes’s  performances.  With  a little 
background  information  and  appropriate  glossing,  the  residents’ 
poetry  is  somewhat  accessible  to  the  larger  group.  Even  with  the 
most  esoteric  of  traditions,  then,  I believe  folklore  has  a value  that 
transcends  individuals  and  creates  a sense  of  unity  that  is  as 
universal  as  it  is  personal. 

Since  I have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  actually  attending  the 
annual  banquet  where  the  performances  take  place,  Dr.  Hughes 
read  numerous  residents’  poems  he  has  composed  over  the  years, 
providing  lots  of  background  on  the  subjects  as  well.  “The  last 
couple  years,”  Dr.  Hughes  noted,  “were  the  first  years  that  we’ve 
tried  to  put  ’em  to  song.  That’s  taken  a little  bit  longer.”  When 
asked  if  the  poems  are  performed  this  way  at  the  banquet,  he 
elaborated, 

Well,  we,  happily,  we  have  a quartet  of  sorts.  This  year  Marlene  joined 
us  as  accompanyist,  which  added  a great  deal.  John  Wimmer  plays  the 
guitar,  one  of  the  nephrologists.  And  no  less  a person  than  the  departmen- 
tal chairman,  Dr.  Tinglestad  who  has  a very  nice  voice,  likes  to  sing  with  us. 
And  one  of  the  other  nephrologists,  Dr.  C.W.  Gowen’s  also  sung  with  us. 
C.W.  went  to  eastern  Virginia  and  he’d  like  to  teach  medicine  up  there,  but 
we’re  in  the  process  of  looking  for  a new  singer.  Surprisingly,  we’ve  had 
about  three  volunteers.  We’ll  check  ’em  out.  If  they’re  too  good,  you  know, 
we  might  not  want  them  singing  with  us.  We’ve  been  tryin’  to  come  up  with 
a name.  I suggested  that  we,  maybe  with  Marlene  accompanyist,  we  could 
call  ourselves  the  “four  with  a fifth.” 
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LOU  ANNE  BALDREE 


True,  it  may  be  vile  to  versify  'bout  a certain  lady  poet 

If  I were  in  my  right  mi nd , I'd  most  certainly  forego  it. 

But  with  language  largely  languishing  in  the  left  cerebral  cortex, 

I cast  words  into  a whirlpool  and  gleaned  what  spun  off  the  vortex. 

Among  the  honorees  tonight,  the  lone  Tarheel  is  this  maiden. 

She  was  born  right  here  in  Greenville,  which  of  course  is  “East  of  Ayden''. 
That  literary  heritage  gave  her  such  a way  with  words. 

Why,  by  the  tender  age  of  three  she  could  converse  with  the  bi rds . 

As  time  went  on  her  glibness  grew,  by  six  she  spoke  to  people! 

At  ten  was  published  her  first  work,  "The  Mouse  Ran  Up  The  Steeple", 

By  high  school  a debating  champ,  who  both  pro  and  con  brought  victory 
Where  else  on  graduation  night  but  delivering  valedictory. 

Now  each  of  us  is  indiscrete  we're  allowed  one  mistake,  one  frill 
Lou  Anne's  peccadillo  was  two  years  at  Chapel  Hill. 

With  the  error  of  her  ways  revealed  she  did  what  she  had  to  do. 

She  sped  right  back  to  Greenville  and  her  beloved  E.C.U. 

Anno  Domini  nineteen  eighty,  received  bachelors  degree 

Ensuing  year  graduate  study  in,  you're  right,  biology. 

From  'eighty  one  to  'eighty  five  pursued  curriculum  in  medicine 

Burned  out  ninety-seven  light  bulbs  of  the  sort  first  made  by  Edison. 

In  May  became  a new  M.D.,  took  the  "Big  Bill"  Laupusjirize , 

Awarded  for  Pediatric  expertise,  or  is  fV  expertise. 

As  a resident  wrote  the  1 ongest  charts,  some  said  without  constricture . 

Claimed  she  read  the  adage, "a  thousand  words  are  worth  one  picture". 

Then  she  scanned  "Forever  Amber",  began  imbibing  nephron  dew. 

Told  R.  Gray,  "That  field  of  your'n,  suspect  it  may  be  my-un,  too". 

So  come  July  she's  off  to  Memphis,  as  a new  Nephrology  fellow. 

In  a few  years  she'll  drive  home  again,  in  a car  of  brilliant  yellow. 


Figure  3.  The  manuscript  of  "Lou  Anne  Baldree"  is  typewritten  with  a 
handwritten  emendation  and  diacritical  mark  to  insure  rhyme. 

The  subject  of  the  following  poem,  “Lou  Anne  Baldree,”  is  a 
“local  girl  made  good,”  currently  finishing  her  training  in 
nephrology.  She  is  also  “a  very  capable  poetess”  who  wrote,  among 
other  things,  a poem  for  Dr.  Hughes  the  year  she  graduated.  Jim 
Hughes  reciprocated  with  the  following: 

LOU  ANNE  BALDREE 

True,  it  may  be  vile  to  versify  ’bout  a certain  lady  poet- 

If  I were  in  my  right  mind.  I’d  most  certainly  forego  it. 

But  with  language  largely  languishing  in  the  left  cerebral  cortex, 

I cast  words  into  a whirlpool  and  gleaned  what  spun  off  the  vortex. 
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Among  the  bomarees  tonight,  the  lone  Tarheel  is  this  maiden, 

She  was  born  right  here  in  Greenville,  which  of  course  is  “East  of  Ayden”. 
That  literary  heritage  gave  her  such  a way  with  words. 

Why,  by  the  tender  age  of  three  she  could  converse  with  the  birds. 

As  time  went  on  her  glibness  grew,  by  six  she  spoke  to  people! 

At  ten  was  published  her  first  work,  “The  Mouse  Ran  Up  The  Steeple”, 

By  high  school  a debating  champ,  who  both  pro  and  con  brought  victory 
Where  else  on  graduation  night  but  delivering  valedictory. 

Now  each  of  us  is  indiscrete  [sic]  we’re  allowed  one  mistake,  one  frill 
Lou  Anne’s  peccadillo  was  two  years  at  Chapel  Hill. 

With  the  error  of  her  ways  revealed  she  did  what  she  had  to  do. 

She  sped  right  back  to  Greenville  and  her  beloved  E.C.U. 

Anno  Domini  nineteen  eighty,  received  bachelors  degree 
Ensuing  year  graduate  study  in,  you’re  right,  biology. 

From  ’eighty  one  to  ’eighty  five  pursued  curriculum  in  medicine 

Burned  out  ninety-seven  light  bulbs  of  the  sort  first  made  by  Edison. 

In  May  became  a new  M.D.,  took  the  “Big  Bill”  Laupus  prize, 

Awarded  for  Pediatric  expertise,  or  is  it  [corrected  from  to]  expertise 
[with  long  mark  handwritten  over  i to  force  rhyme]. 

As  a resident  wrote  the  longest  charts,  some  said  without  constricture. 

Claimed  she  read  the  adage,  “a  thousand  words  are  worth  one  picture”. 

Then  she  scanned  “Forever  Amber”,  began  imbibing  nephron  dew. 

Told  R.  Gray,  “That  field  of  your’n,  suspect  it  may  be  my  an,  too”. 

So  come  July  she’s  off  to  Memphis,  as  a new  Nephrology  fellow. 

In  a few  years  she’ll  drive  home  again,  in  a car  of  brilliant  yellow. 

Steve  Prevatte  is  from  a prominent  white  family  in  Lumberton, 
and  Willis  Privott,  Jr.,  from  a prominent  black  family  in  Edenton. 
The  two  became  close  friends  during  their  residency,  and  Dr. 
Hughes  honored  them  with  two  poems.  The  first  is  fairly  self- 
explanatory.  Misty  Blue’s  is  a local  massage  parlor,  and  G.P.S. 
stands  for  Greenville  Pediatric  Service.  The  second  poem,  “Steve 
and  Willis— The  Gypsy  Twins,”  is  an  elaborate  fictitious  account  of 
their  genealogies  and  is  intended  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of 
“Clementine.” 

STEVEN  H.  PREVATTE  AND  WILLIS  MCCOY  PRIVOTT,  JR. 

What  to  do  with  Privotte  [we]  and  Prevatte. 

It’s  actually  Privott,  I know. 

But  Privotte  and  Prevatte  has  a wonderful  ring 
Like  tra-la-la  or  ho-dee-ho 
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Besides,  of  our  finishing  seniors 

Who  could  do  a more  graceful  gavotte, 

Or  at  least  seriously  “shake  his  frame” 

Than  Willis,  “The  Wonder”,  Privotte? 

Or  who,  among  that  number, 

Would  “deck  out”  in  some  modish  cravat 

’Cept  our  fashionably  clad  Beau  Brummel, 
Steve,  “The  Stylist”,  Prevatte? 

Both  are  Captains  of  Industry. 

(Well  they  “moonlight”  in  suitable  fashion.) 

Thus,  Willis  takes  turns  on  the  transport  team 
To  help  bring  a little  more  cash  in. 

While  the  indefatigable  Steve 

Looks  elsewhere  to  help  pay  his  dues, 

He  precepts  advanced  anatomy 
As  chief  escort  at  Misty  Blue’s. 

To  Tonya  and  Willis  and  Privotte  #3 
Hearty  congrats  are  in  order. 

Our  hopes  that  the  baby  doesn’t  arrive 
While  crossing  the  Tarheel  border. 

To  Steve  who  considers  that  Misty  Blue  bit, 

Like  worm  eating  or  chewing  cactus, 

We’re  glad  you’ve  signed  in  with  G.P.S. 

You  will  add  Pizz-azz  to  their  practice. 


STEVE  AND  WILLIS  - THE  GYPSY  TWINS 

At  a cavern,  near  a canyon,  in  a place  that’s  hard  to  find 

Lived  a gypsy,  somewhat  tipsy,  and  his  soulmate,  Valentine. 

You’re  a w[ei]rd  one,  you’re  a w[ei]rd  one,  you’re  a w[ei]rd  one  Valentine 
But  you  lost  your  boys  forever,  dreadful  sorry,  Valentine. 

She  bore  two  sons,  brown  as  berries,  bringing  family  to  nine 

While  her  gypsy,  grew  more  tipsy,  celebrated  drinking  wine. 

He  was  w[ei]rd,  too;  somewhat  feared,  too;  poorly  reared,  too;  Valentine 
Later  lost  his  sons  forever,  dreadful  sorry,  Valentine. 

Twins  were  raised  by  7 sisters,  doted  on  them,  brought  them  toys 

But  the  narrow-minded  gypsy  loathed  his  daughters,  loved  his  boys. 
Named  one  Sheik  and  called  one  Weak,  and  this  did  pique  poor  Valentine. 
They  did  lose  those  boys  forever,  dreadful  sorry,  Valentine. 
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Came  the  next  year,  Mom  had  triplets,  3 more  daughters  now  “in  tow”. 

Named  them  “Eeny”,  “Meeny”,  “Miney”,  said  she  didn’t  want  no  “Mo”. 
Father  furious,  not  e’en  curious,  termed  them  spurious-’They’re  not  mine!” 
Gonna  lose  those  boys  forever,  dreadful  sorry,  Valentine. 

Valentine’s  a distraught  mother  with  a dozen  mouths  to  feed 

And  her  ever  tipsy  gypsy  went  to  “pot”  and  turned  to  “speed”. 

Far  from  funny,  out  of  money,  former  “Honey”  - sloshed  with  wine. 

Little  wonder,  they  went  under,  dreadful  sorry,  Valentine. 

Then  her  big  boy,  known  as  Sheiky,  came  to  her  one  wintry  night. 

Out  of  milk,  she  fed  him  clorox,  I’ll  be  damned  - it  turned  him  white. 
Bleach  digested,  Mom  arrested,  Dad  protested-paid  her  fine. 

But  the  court,  deemed  it  a tort,  took  all  the  kids  from  Valentine. 

Sheik  adopted  by  the  Prevattes,  Steve  became  his  brand  new  name. 

Little  Weak  was  renamed  Willis  when  the  Privott’s  did  the  same. 

All  here  know,  about  their  friendship,  true  companions  firm  and  fast. 

Now  this  startling  revelation  of  their  kinship-gypsy  past. 

Through  a secret  gypsy  contact  got  in  touch  with  Valentine. 

Hubby’s  pickled,  but  she  was  tickled,  to  learn  of  their  fate  so  fine. 

She  conveyed  her  best  to  Steven,  he  the  former  Son  of  Bleach. 

Sent  her  love  to  little  Willis,  soon  “Virginia’s”  [sic]  Son  of  Beach.” 

Dr.  Hughes  provided  the  following  background  on  the  subjects 
of  the  next  poem: 

We  had  a nice  husband  and  wife  team  that  served  as  our  senior 
residents.  Indeed,  they  were  very— I don’t  know  if  we  had  any  that  were  any 
smarter  than  others,  but  they  were,  Michelle  and  Scott,  were  very  smart. 
Their  last  name  was  Eichelberger.  And  I would  want  to  find  something  to 
rhyme  with  Eichelberger,  so  we  did  some  play  on  the  word  “burgers”  and 
this  is  what  we  came  up  with: 

MICHELLE  AND  SCOTT  EICHELBERGER 

There  are  burgers  named  ham. 

There  are  burgers  named  cheese. 

But  burgers  named  EICHEL  come  out  of  the  trees. 

For  EICHEL  means  acorn. 

In  Deutsch  this  is  true. 

Some  burghers  are  city  folk  — just  like  you. 

Now  Scott  is  compulsive 
On  that  we’ll  agree. 

He’d  advise  me  his  name  uses  B-E-R-G. 

Well-they’re  Birds  of  a feather, 

(On  this  I was  countin’. 

But  when  capitalized,  that  Berg  is  a mountain. 
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My  listeners  are  baffled, 

(Or  dreaming  ecology). 

Must  we  delve  further  into  Scott’s  genealogy? 

Using  poetic  license 
We’ll  lift  out  of  this  rut, 

And  proclaim  his  forefather  a “hill-billy  nut.” 

But  why  would  a girl 

With  a sensible  name 

Take  a title  that  sounds  like  a twelve-letter  game? 

It  had  to  be  love. 

She’s  not  masochistic 

And  to  hyphenate  “Davis-Eichelberger’s”  sadistic. 

Well,  from  Eastern  Virginia 
Together  they  came. 

As  a medical  marvel,  Scott  grew  in  fame. 

While  Michelle  proved  unflappable 
If  somewhat  less  flamboyant 

(Although  her  discussions  get  right  to  the  poy-ant.) 

In  “not  quite”  midstream, 

Scott  changed  his  horse. 

Since  July  ’87  runs  the  Pediatric  course, 

While  the  major  event 
Of  the  year  Eighty-eight 

Was  Grant  Person’s  arrival,  right  near  his  due  date. 

But  major  contributor 

To  departmental  order, 

Scott  is,  as  well,  an  athletic  supporter. 

So  wherever  they  practice 
We  bid  them  good  luck 

’Tis  a sine  qua  non  — ’twon’t  be  too  far  from  Duck. 

Michelle’s  father  has  a summer  home  in  Duck,  North  Carolina,  and 
they  frequent  the  Outer  Banks  as  often  as  their  schedules  permit. 

The  next  poem  not  only  commemorates  a promising  resident 
“who  was  born  in  an  interesting  place,”  it  also  sparked  a well- 
rehearsed  pun  from  the  poet: 

This  fella’s  name  was  Garnet  Maharajh.  Garnet  was  a native  of 
Trinidad,  very  dear  to  me,  since  Marlene  and  I were  married  in  Trinidad. 
I called  my  father-in-law  “Trini-dad,”  mother-in-law  “Trini-ma”  for  some 
years.  When  they  moved  to  this  country,  I could  no  longer  do  that. 
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GARNET  D.  H.  MAHARAJH 


Those  of  January  birth,  wear  the  garnet  as  their  stone. 

In  certain  parts  of  India,  Maharaja’s  “wear”  a throne. 

If  one  blends  this  gem  and  ruler  and  adds  in  a David  Harry 

You  get  Garnet  D.  H.  Maharajh,  whom  Patty  Hoyle  did  marry. 

He  was  born  and  raised  in  Trinidad,  the  southernmost  West  “Indie” 

Where  most  patter  in  a nice  patois,  but  some  folks  still  speak  Hindi. 

The  steel  band  first  was  heard  there,  sweet  music  from  a drum! 

Sing  calypso,  dance  the  limbo  and  drink  Fernandez  rum. 

Yet  he  left  the  “Isle  of  humming-bird”  in  pursuit  of  further  knowledge, 

And  after  swimming  to  our  shore,  he  walked  on  to  Guilford  College. 
There  he  fared  quite  well,  yes,  well  enough  to  enter  Bowman  Gray 
Shunned  Salems,  disdained  Winstons  but  he  went  there  anyway. 

He  was  drawn  to  Pediatrics  after  meeting  Jimmy  Simon 

(Who  is  in  no  way  simple  but  then  Garnet’s  not  a pie-man). 

Then  we  called  him  here  to  Greenville  in  late  June  of  eighty-five, 

Despite  the  rigors  of  our  program,  he  did  not  fail  to  thrive. 

Garnet’s  entrepreneurial,  why  some  pursuits  were  funny 

Though  counterfeiting’s  not  his  game,  he’s  in  to  making  money. 

Still  they  came  as  two,  they  leave  as  three  to  venture  to  the  west. 

May  Patterson  ever  realize  his  Dad’s  among  our  best. 

The  subject  of  the  final  poem  included  in  this  brief  sample  was 
from  the  Ivory  Coast  of  Ghana,  and  Dr.  Hughes  incorporates  some 
of  the  native  languages  and  cities  into  the  poem.  He  explains, 
“There  are  indeed  cities  named  Accra,  Kumasi,  and  Secundi- 
Takoradi . . . and  Maharajh  spoke  ‘Bwi,’  which  is  British  West 
Indian.  I know  that  because  I spent  some  time  down  there.” 

MAURICE  KPEGLO 

I know  little  of  the  geography,  even  less  of  the  flora  and  fauna 

But  I know  that  Maurice  Kobla  Kpeglo  was  born  in  Kete-Krachi,  Ghana. 
His  home  town  is  not  one  of  Ghana’s  “Big-3”,  it  may  have  housed  only  one 
body.  [t.  o.] 

Because  the  capital’s  Accra,  Kumasi  is  next  then  Secundi-Takoradi. 

The  people  of  Ghana  speak  Fanti  and  Twi,  Ga  and  Dagbani  and  Ewe. 

T’was  at  Guilford  College,  which  both  did  attend,  that  he  met  Maharajh 
who  spoke  Bwi.  [t  o.] 

Garnet  taught  Maurice  English,  they  struggled  through  jumbles  and  garbles. 
Rumor  has  it,  if  you  listen  real  close,  they  both  oxcent  funny  syllarbles. 
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He  ventured  to  med  school  at  Chapel  Hill  and  there  attained  his  M.D. 

He  married  Jackie,  the  love  of  his  life,  gaining  permanent  ties  to  N.C. 
Tried  out  Florida,  the  Sunshine  State,  much  warmer  than  being  a Mountie, 

With  family  here,  he  sought  to  return,  so  signed  on  with  us  at  Pitt  County. 

Maurice  is  somewhat  enigmatic,  now  being  an  enigma’s  no  crime. 

Unless  you’re  a barium  enigma,  that  prospect  is  less  than  sublime. 

He  plans  taking  his  family  to  Ghana,  for  a visit,  not  to  stay, 

Then  hopes  to  return  to  the  Triad  and  practice  there  many  a day.* 

*Practicing  there  many  a day  may  be  a challenge  for  Maurice  who  is  some- 
times on  Moonlight  Saving  Time. 

Dr.  Hughes  is  an  incredibly  talented  man  who  incorporates  and 
perpetuates  living  folkloric  traditions  in  his  everyday  behavior.  His 
deep  sensitivity  contributes  greatly  to  his  artistry  as  an  entertainer, 
or  perhaps  more  appropriately,  a communicator,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  He  is  a star  performer,  and  he  is  also  a deeply  sensitive 
and  articulate  human  being  who  has  a special  gift  for  interacting 
with  others.  An  intelligent,  somewhat  shy  person,  Dr.  Hughes  takes 
his  work  very  seriously  but  has  learned  not  to  take  himself  quite  so 
seriously  at  all  times.  Perhaps  it  is  his  way  of  dealing  with  the  gravity 
of  life  and  death  situations  involving  children  that  he  faces  daily  in 
his  profession. 

Poetry,  puns,  and  pediatrics  are  but  a few  of  the  methods 
through  which  Dr.  Hughes  communicates  with  others,  and  I can 
only  attempt  to  present  here  a sample  of  the  richness  and  diversity 
of  the  actual  traditions  as  they  are  lived.  The  major  theme  running 
throughoutjim  Hughes’s  life  and  his  art  continues  to  be  pediatric 
medicine,  and  it  therefore  seems  appropriate  to  conclude  with  Dr. 
Hughes  on  pediatricians: 

It’s  true  that  we’re  men  of  little  patients,  so  we’ve  been  told,  but  then 
again,  you  look  at  the  dermatologists,  and  they’re  the  ones  that  make  rash 
judgments.  And  with  that,  maybe  we’d  better,  it  might  be  time  to  conclude. 
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The  Storyteller  as  Shaman: 
Ray  Hicks  Telling  His  Jack  Tales 


By  Cheryl  Oxford 


Yeah,  you  see,  Jack  can  be  anybody,  when  you  get  on  it  right. 

I’m  Jack. 

I’ve  been  Jack. 

I’m  Jack  right  now. 

I know  ever  trick  and  turn  of  the  mountains,  you  know. 

-Ray  Hicks 


This  study  presents  the  performance  paradigm  of  Ray  Hicks,  a 
traditional  storyteller  from  near  Banner  Elk,  North  Carolina.  Unlike  his 
second-cousin  Stanley  Hicks,  who  told  accounts  of  the  fun-lovingjack  as 
objectively  observed  fiction,  Ray  Hicks’s  narrative  perspective  is  omni- 
scient, submerged  into  the  trickster’s  consciousness.  Ray  Hicks  is  no- 
table, too,  for  his  intimate  involvement  with  the  adventures  of  the  tales’ 
hero.  During  a Ray  Hicks  Jack  Tale,  listeners  discover  as  much  about  the 
storyteller  himself  as  they  do  about  his  narrative  creations.  Thus,  Hicks’s 
empathic  storytelling  style  conveys  aspects  of  his  autobiography.  What 
the  storyteller  has  experienced,  his  alter  ego  also  encounters;  what  Hicks 
has  seen  is  what  Jack  sees  as  he  travels  through  Hicks’s  tale. 

Cheryl  Oxford  teaches  drama  and  public  speaking  at  Western  Piedmont  Community 
College  inMorganton.  This  article  is  a chapter  in  her  doctoral  dissertation  written 
at  Northwestern  University.  Her  study  of  Stanley  Hicks ’s  storytelling  won  our 
Society’s  1988  Cratis  Williams  Prize,  and  she  soon  will  publish  a study  of 
Marshall  Ward  in  a book  on  Jack  Tales,  edited  by  Bill  McCarthy. 
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This  case  study  includes  Hicks’s  privately  owned  composition  en- 
titled “Jack  and  Ray’s  Hunting  Trip,”  an  especially  interesting  example  of 
the  teller’s  inteijection  of  himself  into  his  tales.  In  addition,  Hicks’s 
embodiment  of  three  traditional  Jack  Tales  inherited  from  his  people— 
“Hardy  Hardhead,”  “The  Heifer  Hide,”  and  “Jack  and  the  Varmints”— will 
be  examined.  In  all  three  of  these  mountain  odysseys  featuring  the  wily 
woodsman.  Jack  bears  certain  resemblances  to  Ray  Hicks,  a feature  which 
the  performer  emphasizes  in  his  telling.  Hicks’s  personal  interpolations 
enrich  the  textural  duality  of  these  tales  in  which  Jack’s  narratives  are 
juxtaposed  with  Ray’s  metanarratives.  Finally,  this  study  also  explores 
other  aspects  of  the  folk  heritage,  narrative  repertory,  and  performance 
style  of  this  traditional  storyteller  who,  like  a shaman,  believes  deeply  in 
the  strength  of  his  stories  “to  give  the  heart  ease.” 

In  the  liner  notes  to  his  recording  Ray  Hicks  Telling  Four  Traditional 
“Jack  ” Tales,  Sandy  Paton  comments  on  the  special  folk  heritage  of  Ray 
Hicks,  who  was  born  in  1922: 

At  one  time  or  another,  during  my  many  trips  to  Beech  Mountain, 
people  had  told  me:  “Why,  yes,  I used  to  hear  them  old  stories  being 
told  when  I was  young.”  A few  had  even  outlined  a plot  or  two  for  me. 

But  it  takes  a special  sort  of  genius  to  tell  a tale  the  way  Ray  does— 
delighting  in  it,  inventing  just  a litde  each  time  to  keep  it  fresh  and 
spontaneous.  Ben  Botkin  has  used  the  term  “folksayer”  for  those  who 
possess  this  genius.  Many  mountain  people  sing  folksongs;  a few  are 
real  ballad  singers,  masters  of  an  ancient  art.  But  the  true  “folksayer” 
is  rare,  indeed.  Ray  Hicks,  North  Carolina  mountain  farmer  and  part- 
time  mechanic,  is,  without  question,  one  of  these.  (2) 

Master  folk  artist  Ray  Hicks  is  a preeminent  traditional  North 
Carolina  “folksayer.  ” Since  1981,1  have  visited  and  recorded  Hicks  in  his 
remote  Beech  Mountain  home  on  numerous  occasions,  but  initial  contact 
with  this  teller  was  more  difficult  to  arrange  than  had  been  the  case  with 
either  Marshall  Ward  or  Stanley  Hicks,  both  of  whom  I spoke  with  by 
phone.  In  response  to  my  mail  inquiry  into  his  Jack  Tales  repertory,  Ray 
Hicks  dictated  a letter  to  his  wife  Rosa  explaining  that  he  would  expect 
monetary  compensation  in  return  for  granting  my  request  for  an  inter- 
view. Some  regional  storytellers  justifiably  feel  that  the  Jack  Tales  have 
proven  lucrative  for  collectors,  while  the  folk  creators  themselves  have 
gained  little  or  nothing  in  return. 

As  an  example,  Ray  Hicks  is  a man  blessed  with  many  gifts,  among 
them  the  ability  to  evoke  vivid  spectacles  in  the  mind’s  eye  of  his  listeners, 
yet  he  lives  in  conditions  which  most  people  in  this  cocytry  have  difficulty 
imagining.  His  poverty  throws  into  sharp  relief  an  ethical  consideration 
that  is  ever  present  for  folklorists:  what  is  owed  to  folk  artists  in  return  for 
their  performances  of  handed-down  tales?  In  “Performing  as  a Moral 
Act,”  Dwight  Conquergood  discusses  this  issue  of  the  ethnographer’s 
stance  in  relation  to  the  Other  whose  expressivity  becomes  the  subject  of 
scrutiny: 
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Moral  and  ethical  questions  get  stirred  to  the  surface  because 
ethnographers  of  performance  explode  the  nodon  of  aesthetic 
distance.  In  their  fieldwork  efforts  to  grasp  the  nadve’s  point  of  view, 
to  understand  the  human  complexides  displayed  in  even  the  most 
humble  folk  performance,  ethnographers  try  to  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  centripetal  pulls  of  culture,  to  get  close  to  the  face  of 
humanity  where  life  is  not  always  pretty.  (2) 

Obviously  the  folklorist  must  decide  such  ethical  matters  as  fair  payment 
for  a life  portrait  on  an  individual  basis.  My  own  decision  under  the 
circumstances  was  to  make  Hicks  an  occasional  remuneration  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  company. 

However,  my  initial  acquaintance  with  this  shamanistic  storyteller 
who  would,  in  time,  so  generously  share  his  wealth  of  wisdom  was 
arranged  through  a personal  channel,  with  pecuniary  concerns  put  aside. 
On  July  11,  1981,  during  my  only  meeting  with  the  late  Marshall  Ward, 
Hicks’s  friend  and  neighbor,  the  retired  school  teacher  suggested  that  I 
visit  Hicks  in  person  and  explain  that  Marshall  Ward  had  sent  me.  I had 
been  given  a mountaineer’s  equivalent  of  a letter  of  introduction  from  the 
benevolent  Ward,  whose  custodial  care  of  the  Beech  Mountainjack  Tales 
extends  even  to  this  case  study  of  Ray  Hicks.  Ward’s  oral  calling  card 
proved  a successful  introduction  for  me.  Upon  hearing  that  Marshall 
Ward  had  directed  me  to  his  rural  hillside  home,  the  more  reclusive  Hicks 
setded  his  six-foot,  seven-inch  frame  into  a worn  ladder-back  chair  on  his 
front  porch,  which  is  adorned  with  protective  hex  signs.  Rolling  a Prince 
Albert  cigarette,  Hicks  launched  into  a monologue  merging  tales  of 
himself  with  stories  of  spirits,  herbal  healings,  and  a boy  named  Jack. 

The  transcriptions  that  follow  represent  a compilation  of  Ray  Hicks 
by  Ray  Hicks,  a piecing  together  of  both  vintage  Hicks  narrative  and  his 
metafolklore,  his  own  thinking  about  his  storytelling,  in  the  distinctive 
voice  of  this  reflective  storyteller.  Unlike  Marshall  Ward,  a folk  curator 
who  demonstrated  a clear  sense  of  historical  chronology  in  his  oral 
testimony,  Ray  Hicks’s  speaking  style  is  more  disjunctive  and  paratactic. 
At  times,  his  conversations  seem  almost  like  streams  of  consciousness. 
Appreciation  of  the  unity  and  internal  cohesion  of  his  long,  loosely  knit 
narratives  requires  an  ear  attuned  to  the  storyteller’s  expansive,  unhurried 
prose  rhythms  and  cadences.  The  portrait  presented  here  has  been 
gleaned  from  conversations  carried  on  with  the  storyteller  over  a seven- 
year  period,  1981-1987. 

Ray  Hicks  is  one  of  ten  children-four  boys  and  six  girls-born  to  first 
cousins  Rena  and  Nathan  Hicks  of  Beech  Mountain.  The  doctor  who 
delivered  the  infant  Ray  charged  his  father  twelve  dollars.  While  offering 
this  biographical  detail  from  his  past,  Hicks  adds  the  moral  which 
inevitably  marks  his  storytelling. 

They’ll  say,  “Oh,  I’d  a-liked  to  lived  back  in  them  times.” 

Yeah,  boy,  you  would. 
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Twelve  dollars  was  harder  to  get  then  than  a thousand  is  now. 

And  they  call  it  hard  times. 

See,  the  young  people  has  lost  their  memory. 

They  can’t  help  it. 

See,  when  you  grow  up  there  in  the  time,  you  can’t  help  your  memory, 
but  it’s  gone. 

Gosh,  if  a man  had  twelve  dollars,  it  was  dangerous  to  show  it  to 
anybody. 

You  might  get  killed  off  of  it. 

Hicks’s  personal  narratives,  as  well  as  his  Jack  Tales,  reflect  the  harshness 
of  a life  of  poverty  and  the  essential  needs  of  human  existence  which  are 
of  pressing  importance  to  this  storyteller.  Also  important  is  a sense  of 
history,  a communal  memory  of  a past  which  can  serve  as  a reminder  to 
the  present.  Hicks  believes  that  his  stories  embody  the  collective  uncon- 
scious of  a kindred  people’s  yesteryears. 

The  young  Ray  learned  most  of  his  Jack  Tale  repertory  from  his 
father,  Nathan  Hicks,  and  from  his  paternal  grandfather,  John  Benjamin 
Hicks.  The  third  generation  storyteller  recalls  his  early  education  in  Jack 
lore  while  sitting  on  his  grandfather’s  lap: 

And  I’d  go  crawl  up  on  his  leg 

and  look  at  him 

and  one  of  his  eyes  was  out. 

Cow  hooked  it  and  put  it  out. 

And  I’d  say- 
I called  him  “Pap.” 

I’d  say,  “Pap, 

could  you  tell  me  a tale?” 

And  he’d  say  “Whoop! 

Yeah,  I might.”  [Laughter] 

This  endearing  portrait  of  Grandfather  Ben  performing  at  the 
request  of  his  grandson  illustrates  the  traditional  intra-family  context  for 
transmission  of  thejack  Tales,  in  which  an  older  relative  tells  these  stories 
to  entertain  children.  Even  as  a little  boy,  Ray  was  singled  out  of  the  Hicks 
clan  by  his  fondness  for  storytelling.  None  of  his  nine  brothers  and  sisters 
tells  tales:  “No,  I’m  the  only  one,”  Hicks  claims.  “Only  one  that  was 
interested.”  Early  exposure  to  family  folklore  does  not  guarantee  a 
subsequent  generation  of  storytellers.  The  would-be  tradition  bearer 
must  also  be  “interested”  in  learning  the  art,  which  is  passed  on,  not  by 
osmosis,  but  by  an  interactive  involvement  with  the  performance  process. 

Perhaps  because  of  his  own  long  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of 
storytelling,  Hicks  is  not  willing  to  relinquish  the  role  of  teller  to  just 
anyone.  Unlike  Stanley  Hicks,  who  eagerly  swapped  stories  with  young 
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and  old  alike  since  laughter  is  indiscriminate  on  the  basis  of  age,  Ray  Hicks 
believes  that  the  enactment  of  traditional  lore  is  the  domain  of  the  elders. 
As  a youngster,  Hicks  was  set  apart  from  his  peers  because  of  his  interest 
in  the  older  folks’  conversation.  Listening  to  the  ancients  for  tales 
imparting  wisdom,  Hicks  was  thus  initiated  into  the  narrative  knowledge 
of  his  mountain  kin. 

See,  what  caused  me  a-tellin  ’em, 

the  other  boys  and  girls  ’uld  laugh  at  me. 

Said,  “Ray  thinks  more  of  the  older  people  than  he  does  the  young 
people.” 

And  they’d  go  with  the  young  people 
and  I’d  be  in  the  log  cabins  and- 


Uh- 

kindly  makes  you  think  like  that  said  Jesus, 
when  he  told  Joseph  and  Mary  he  had  to  be  about  [His  Father’s 
business]. 

When  he  started  at  twelve  years  old,  you  know, 
and  was  in  there  askin  the  lawyers  and  all  them  questions  that  they 
couldn’t  answer. 

Well,  that’s  a resemblance  to  me. 

I was  with  my  elder,  older  people, 
a-askin  questions. 

I was  wantin  to  learn. 

And  I knowed  no  young  people  can’t  learn  me  nothin 
and  they  can’t  now. 

There  ain’t  no  young  people  can  learn  nobody  nothin. 

They  don’t  know  nothin. 

We  got  a lot  thinks  they  know  something  a lot  of  times,  you  know. 

Hicks’s  self-comparison  with  Jesus  is  striking.  Like  Jesus,  Hicks  saw 
himself  as  marked  for  a special  calling-that  of  storyteller,  a living  link  with 
ancient  lore.  This  Southern  mountain  shaman  recognized  early  the 
spiritual  power  and  authority  inherent  in  the  spoken  word. 

In  keeping  with  his  respectful  regard  for  the  antiquity  of  this  lore, 
Hicks  sees  himself  not  as  an  inventor,  a craftsman  of  these  tales,  but  as  a 
medium  through  whom  they  may  be  revoiced.  Whereas  Stanley  Hicks 
delighted  in  telling  fictional  tales,  or  “lies,”  Ray  Hicks  claims  to  tell  only 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth.  Such  statements  of  veracity  often  frame 
his  performance  of  thejack  Tales.  For  instance,  as  prologue  to  “Jack  and 
Ray’s  Hunting  Trip,”  Hicks  affirms: 

Well,  they’d  say 

that  Hicks  feller  tells  big  tales. 

They  believe  I make  it,  a lot  of  ’em. 
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Now  it’s  so,  what  I tell  you. 

Now  believe  it. 

I don’t  tell  tales. 

I don’t  tell  nobody  nothin  that  I don’t 
know. 

Or  I thought  it  was  my  right 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Similarly,  prior  to  “Jack  and  the  Old  Fire  Dragon,”  Hicks  attests: 

And  this  is  one, 
now, 

that  I’m  a-tellin  the  truth. 

It’s  on  it. 

I hardly  ever  tell  too  much, 
just  enough 
to  even  it  up 
just  a litde. 

And  maybe  then  where  I don’t  remember  it  all  of  my  old  people. 

I couldn’t  get  it  all  exacdy  right 
probably, 

but  I’ll  say  I’m  pretty  close. 

Such  aesthetically  self-conscious  comments  reflect  Hicks’s  phenomenal 
memory'  of  his  forefathers’  tellings.  Where  memory  fails,  however,  Hicks 
must  “even  it  up  just  a litde,”  offering  a personal  interpretation  of  the 
truth  as  he  believes  it  to  exist.  This  active  engagement  of  Hicks’s  own 
persona  within  his  storytelling  is  a characteristic  trait  of  his  truthful, 
autobiographical  narratives. 

Much  of  Hicks’s  appeal  as  a performer  comes  from  his  personal  ethos 
and  credibility.  A storyteller  who  knows  his  narrative  hero  intimately, 
Hicks  even  claims,  at  times,  to  be  the  trickster  Jack  himself.  A prime 
example  of  the  storyteller’s  personal  involvement  with  the  character  of 
Jack  and  his  shenanigans  is  Hicks’s  privately  owned  composition  “Jack 
and  Ray’s  Hunting  Trip,”  which  I collected  on  Sunday,  August  15,  1982. 
In  this  tall  tale,  Hicks  enters  into  the  world  of  the  narrative,  becoming  a 
character  and  acting  alongside  Lucky  Jack.  Hicks  originally  learned  a 
version  of  this  Munchausen-like  tale  from  his  grandfather,  Ben  Hicks. 
Later,  the  grandson  borrowed  elements  from  Chase’s  print  version  of  this 
exaggerated  exploit.  But  Hicks  adds  significant  embellishment  of  his  own: 
he  adds  the  character  of  Ray  to  the  dramatis  personae. 

But  I made  one  now  that  was  Ray’s  tale. 

I made  one  with  Ray  a-going  a-hundn  with  him. 

Yeah,  I went  a-hundn  with  him. 

Yeah.  [Laughter] 
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Gosh,  it’s  a good  'un. 

It’s  my  tale  now, 
this  ’un  is. 

Yeah,  one  that  /- 

which  I had  to  use  a lot  of  the  other  parts  of  the  tale  [in  Chase’s  book] 
to  make  it 

because  I couldn’t  take  it  all  out. 

But  hit’s- 

hit’s  one  that  I Fixed  with  him. 

7 went  with  him  a-huntin. 

Gosh,  it  was  a trip. 

Yeah,  that  was  a good  hundn  trip. 

Henry  Glassie  in  Passing  the  Time  in  Ballymenone  has  noted:  “The  teller 
can  take  a tale  from  a book,  and  if  he  invests  it  with  culturally  derived 
power,  it  will  ascend  to  folklore”  (147).  In  “Jack  and  Ray’s  Hunting  Trip,” 
Hicks  demonstrates  his  creativity  as  a story  composer  by  investing  his 
material,  both  oral  and  print,  with  “culturally  derived  power.”  He  em- 
phatically claims  this  new  rendition  as  his  tale,  “one  that  / fixed.”  The 
storyteller’s  persona  makes  his  entrance  with  the  opening  sentence: 
“Well,  now,  this  here  tale  I’m  gonna  tell  first . . . the  one  that  I went  a- 
huntin  with  Jack.” 

This  tale  of  the  incredibly  successful  hunt,  a tale  in  which  impossible 
things  happen,  is  nonetheless  situated  in  the  here  and  now.  Hicks’s  telling 
emerges  out  of  his  immediate  environment.  He  sets  his  tale  in  the 
temporal  world  of  “the  log  cabin  times,”  a past  which  yet  has  real 
associations  for  him  in  the  present. 

And  I remember,  like  I said,  the  last  log  cabins 

that  was  built 

in  these  mountains, 

was  a-standin  yet 

when  this  house 

was  built 

of  the  steam  engine. 

Hit  the  mountains  with  two  men 

that  sawed  these  boards  [knocks  on  the  wood] 

in  this  house 

of  my  Dad’s  here. 

And  this  house 
is  about  seventy- 
three  or  four  years  old. 

Sawed  with  a steam  engine. 
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The  first  ’uns  that  entered  the  mountain. 

And  look  what  good  lumber  they  sawed. 

It  wasn’t- 

now  it  hain’t  even  been  dressed. 

The  time  of  the  story  can  be  measured  against  the  age  of  his  father’s 
house.  The  marvelous  events  recounted  in  the  tale  are  roughly  contem- 
porary with  the  sawing  of  the  undressed  lumber  upon  which  the  story- 
teller raps  his  knuckles . The  mythical  is  couched  in  a milieu  as  familiar  and 
close  as  the  greying  boards  of  the  family  homeplace  against  which  the 
lanky  storyteller  leans  his  ladder-back  chair.  The  “where”  of  this  story  is 
a world  to  which  Ray  Hicks  is  closely  akin. 

Similarly,  the  “when”  of  the  tale  is  also  drawn  from  the  immediate 
environment.  The  story’s  setting  is  mid-August,  the  end  of  summer  and 
the  beginning  of  fall  in  the  mountains,  where  the  seasons  turn  early.  It  is 
Indian  summer,  time  to  plan  for  hog  killing  and  for  hunting  wild  game  to 
cure  for  the  long,  cold  winter  months  ahead. 

And  so- 

this  fall- 

let’s  see  now, 

that  was  a beautiful  fall. 

And  I said, 

“I’ve  got  my  work  done  up 
purty  well. 

“I’m  gonna  go  down  and  see  Jack 

and  see  if  me  and  him  can  get  into  something 

together.” 

Said,  “I  never  have  been  with  Jack  before  a-huntin 
and  he  might  be  a-going  a-huntin.” 

The  climate  within  the  tale  is  a reflection  of  the  “beautiful”  fall  day  begin 
enjoyed  by  the  teller  even  as  he  tells  of  his  longing  to  see  Jack  and  to  “get 
into  something  together.”  It  is  understandable  that  the  performer  who  so 
empathically  projects  himself  into  the  context  of  his  autobiographical 
narrative  creations  would  like  to  meet  the  trickster  just  once  in  person,  to 
accompany  him  on  his  travels,  and  to  narrate  an  experience  that  is  both 
“Jack  and  Ray’s.”  Such  is  the  case  with  Hicks’s  account  of  “Jack  and  Ray’s 
Hunting  Trip.” 

One  interesting  aspect  of  Hicks’s  performance  style,  about  which 
more  will  be  discussed  later,  is  his  tendency  to  provide  a running  personal 
commentary  along  with  his  telling  of  a story.  He  will  stop  to  define  words, 
to  explain  a character’s  motivation,  and  to  interject  his  own  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  memories  into  the  story.  What  appears  on  first  hearing  to 
be  a diversion  from  the  tale’s  progression  is,  in  truth,  a reflection  of  the 
storyteller’s  intense  personal  involvement  with  the  adventures  of  the 
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story’s  hero.  This  dialogical  tendency  can  be  clearly  heard  in  Hicks’s 
privately  owned  composition  “Jack  and  Ray’s  Hunting  Trip,”  a tall  tale 
lasting  over  thirty-five  minutes. 

Jack  and  Ray’s  Hunting  Trip 


Well,  now  this  here  tale 

I’m  gonna  tell  first, 

like  I said  ’fore  I went  to  eat, 

the  one  that  I went  a-huntin  with  Jack. 

The  way  1 was  taught 
from  my  people 
in  the  times 
of  a log  cabin  times. 

And  I remember 
the  last  ones. 

I remember  the  last  cabins  that  was  built  in  this  mountain  and  was 
with  the  people  in  ’em. 

A-livin  with  the  little  girls  and  the  little  boys 

and  their  parents  and  their  neighbors  a-comin  in 

a-playin  their  oldtime- 

we  called  ’em  fiddlin, 

but  the  real  name  was  violin- 

and  their  fretless  banjos 

and  their  dulcimores, 

a-havin  the  mountain  music. 

And  I remember,  like  I said,  the  last  log  cabins 

that  was  built 

in  these  mountains, 

was  a-standin  yet 

when  this  house 

was  built 

of  the  steam  engine. 

Hit  the  mountains  with  two  men 
that  sawed  these  boards 
in  this  house 
of  my  Dad’s  here. 

And  this  house 
is  about  seventy- 
three  or  four  years  old. 

Sawed  with  a steam  engine. 

The  first  ’uns  that  entered  the  mountain. 

And  look  what  good  lumber  they  sawed. 

It  wasn’t- 
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now  it  hain’t  even  been  dressed. 


And  so  now, 

the  way  it  was  teach ed- 

Now  in  the  falls  of  the  year 
we  have- 

They’d  keep  their  hawgs. 

I call  it  hawgs 

but  others  call  it  hogs. 

Teached. 

New  worded,  you  know. 

But  I call  it  hawgs  right  on. 

They  call  it  hogs  and  stuff  like  that. 

And  coffee. 

Like  their  coffee. 

I call  it  cawfee 
and  they  call  it  coffee. 

Coffee 

or  some  way  like  that. 

And  they’d  say,  “Mister  Hicks,  why  don’t  you  call  it  coffee?” 

Litde  kids  ’uld  come  out  to  me,  you  know,  where  I was  a-buildin 
houses. 

And  so, 
them  hawgs 

in  the  fall  of  the  year  hit  would  come 
a cold  spell. 

And  they  would  up  and  kill  their  hawgs 
and  they  had  no  fruit  jars  at  that  time. 

No  way  to  handle  it,  only  cure  it  out  with  salt, 
and  they  had  no  salt. 

Now  people  say  today,  “Oh,  we  live- 
we  live  hard.” 

We’ve  a-livin  good. 

Praise  God! 

We’ve  a-livin  good  from  the  way  Ray  lived 
even  then. 

I ain’t  but  sixty  years  old,  the  twenty-ninth  of  this  comin  days  of  this 
August. 

I’ll  be  sixty. 
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Sixty  years  old. 

Well,  they’d  say 

that  Hicks  feller  tell  big  tales. 

They  think  I make  it,  a lot  of  ’em. 

Now  it’s  so  what  I tell  you. 

Now  believe  it. 

I don’t  tell  tales. 

I don’t  tell  nobody  nothin  that  I don’t 
know. 

Or  I thought  it  was  right 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

I don’t  tell  nothin  to  build  nobody  up 

or  no  way 

and  hit  off, 

or,  as  I call  it,  goopy. 

Goopy  stuff. 

And  so 
they  called  it 
Indian  summer. 

Hit  would  warm  back  up 

and  blow  flies  would  go  to  blowin  their  meat 

and  there  was  no  way  to  keep  it. 

Except 

if  you  was  tryin 

is  dig  a big  hole  deep  in  the  ground 
and  peel  you  a rawhide  bark  rope, 
make  it, 

and  put  around  that  meat 

in  a bark  bucket 

and  swing  it  down  in  that  hole. 

Or  specially  if, 

like  you’d  see  if  it  was  a old  hand-dug  well. 

But  they  didn’t  dig  any  wells  back  at  that  time  in  these  mountains. 
It  was  un-possible. 

Well,  now,  they  had  a hand  well, 
dug  wells, 

down  in  the  lower  countries, 
lower  valleys. 

And  system  [cistern?]  water. 

Did  you  ever  drink  any? 

System  water. 
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Now  that’s  good  water  but  it  comes  a-past 
with  the  most  that  got  wiggle-tails  in  it. 

Down  in,  where  I knowed  it,  Tennessee. 

But  I drunk  out  of  the  last  ’un. 

Ain’t  been  too  many  year  ago  it  was  yet, 
and  you  might  have  it  yet. 

A system  well,  they  called  it. 

And  that’s  a big  hole  dug  ’side  of  your  house 
and  runs  all  the  winter  snows 
and  the  rain  off  in  there. 

And  that  hole  is  so  deep, 
that’s  the  best  water. 

It’s  just  good  as  a spring 

till  that  wiggle-tails  got  to  gettin  in  it. 

Then  they  got  to  diggin  weils. 

And  so, 

they  called  it  Indian  summer 
when  that  would  strike, 
ruin  their  meat. 

And  so- 

this  fall- 

let’s  see  now, 

that  was  a beautiful  fall. 

And  I said, 

“I’ve  got  my  work  done  up 
purty  well. 

“I’m  gonna  go  down  and  see  Jack 

and  see  if  me  and  him  can  get  into  something 

together.” 

Said,  “I  never  have  been  with  Jack  before  a-huntin 
and  he  might  be  a-going  a-huntin.” 

I went  down. 

Air  at  his  Dad  and 
all  the  family, 

Will  and  Tom, 

and  the  log  cabin  where  they  was  raised  in  it. 

Jack  was  out  to  the  woodpile. 

Like  they  always  said  he  was- 
he  was  always  into  something. 

Riggin  it  up 

or  studyin  about  something. 
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And  he  was  settin  on  the  chop  block- 
the  woodpile  choppin  block. 

And  had  his  hog  rifle 

a-greasin  it  up  with  mutton  tallow. 

That’s  all  we  had 

was  mutton  tallow 

to  grease  anything  up  with. 

And  it  was  a good  medicine. 

And  so, 

I said,  “Jack-” 

I says,  “Jack  are  you  a- 
thinkin  about  going  a-huntin?” 

He  said,  “Yeah, 

I’ve  got  it  kindly  in  my  mind.” 

But  said,  “To  being  you  come, 

I’ll  just  put  it  off.” 

I said,  “No,  Jack.” 

I said,  “Oh,  my  God.” 

I said,  “That’s  what  I wanted. 

Kindly  why  I’m- 

“ Oh-h-h ,”  he  said,  “if  it  is,  we’ll  go.” 

I said,  “Yeah,  I’m  kindly  here  to  go  a-huntin  with  you,  Jack. 

I heared  talk  about  ye. 

And  I want  to  be  with  you  one  time  in  my  life.” 

Well,  he  said,  “Bedad,  we’ll  do  her.” 

And  he  got  that  rigged  up, 
everthing  tuned  up  in  his  ramrod, 
and  all  of  it  cleaned  up. 

We  took  off. 

And  hit  a-being  Indian  summer- 
Oh,  my  God. 

You  didn’t  have  to  go  far. 

I was  a-bumin  up, 
thirsty, 

for  a drink  of  water. 

Well,  he  said,  “Now,  Ray,  you  needn’t  to  think  of  no  water  in  this 
country.” 

He  said,  “This- 
hit  hain’t  none.” 

He  said,  “It’s  to  make  it  till  we  danged  nigh  get  back  home.” 

Said,  “This  is  a dry  place.” 

Said,  “They  ain’t  no  water.” 
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I said,  “God.” 

I said,  “I’ve  got  something  started,  maybe,  that 
I’ll  regret 
of  my  life. 

“If  it  ain’t  no  water.” 

I said,  “I  have  to  have-” 

I did. 

I have  to  have  a lot  of  water,  yet, 
if  I can  get  it. 

And  so, 

we  come  to  a litde  holler 
directly. 

And,  boys,  I said  if  I can’t  find  some  water. 

I ’gin  to  look. 

Jack  he  was  a-interested 
a-watchin  out  for  the  wild  turkey 
and  bear  and  all  that 
and  deer 

to  try  to  kill  him  some  of  hit,  you  know,  to  have  the  meat. 

But,  now  with  Ray, 

I was  interested  in  water  right  at  that  time  [laughter]. 

Huh. 

Water  is  your  main  livin,  you  know. 

Yet. 

Alius  be, 

I’ve  learned. 

People  thinks  all  this  taters 

and  beans  and  stuff.  [Audience  laughter] 

That  big  bulk  that  they  throw  in  there 
and  hit’s  just  about  all  water. 

Milk  is  ninety-six  percent  water  and  just  got  litde  four  percent  value. 
And  I quit  usin  milk. 

Ain’t  nothin  added. 

Drink  you- 

Go  out  there  to  a good  spring 
is  your  water, 
is  your  life. 

Water. 

And  you  don’t  take  much 
food  to  fill  you  up. 

Just  enough  to  keep  your  intesdnes  from  collapsin 
together. 
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And  so, 

we  come  to  this  litde  holler, 
a valley, 
a litde  valley 
about  like  in  there. 

And  it  looked  like 
that  it  could  maybe, 

where  you’d  walk  over  it  like  I had  a lot  of  Umes, 
walk  over  it  and  leave  it. 

Where  if  you’d  dig- 
Cut  a stick  and  fix  it 
and  dig  a couple  of  feet  deep 
down  in  that- 

I forget  the  name  of  the  soil 
that  they  call  it  anymore 
I always  just  called  it  soil. 

Had  washed  in  in  the  moons. 

In  the  moons  that  this  planet’s  been  here. 

No  man  knows  how  many  moons  it’s  been  here. 

They  can  guess  at  it,  and  all  so  and  so,  and  write, 
but  they  don’t  know  how  many  moons  it’s  been  here  and  us  on  it  and 
everthing. 

And  so  I 

ruck  the  leaves  off. 

Jack  had  went  on  up  on  the  ridge. 

Had  left  me,  didn’t  know  I’d  stopped. 

With  his  gun. 

I had  nothin, 

only  my  hands  and  my  body, 

my  feet 

and  my  mind. 

Them’s  all  I had  with  me. 

I dug  in  it  and  something  hit  my  fingers  that  was  sticky. 

And  I rubbed  ’em 

and  I hollered,  “Air,  Jack.” 

I said,  “Come  back  down  here  a minute  and  let’s 
check  up  a little  ’fore  we  go  on. 

He  said,  “Ray,  what  is  it? 

What  in  the  world’s  wrong?” 

He  said,  “It’s  a-holdin  my  hunt  down.” 

Well,  I said,  “Come  back.  This  might  be  a hunt,  too. 

It  don’t  just  have  to  be  one  thing  a-h untin. 

That  might  just  be  another  hunt  we’ll  start.” 
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He  come  back 

and  he  got  down  like  Jack  was,  you  know. 

Wasn’t  afeard  of  nothin 
a-poisonin  him. 

He’d  lick  anything. 

1 was  sceered  or  I’d  a-tasted  of  it. 

But  I was  sceered  it  might  be  something  that’d  poison  me,  you  know. 
But  Jack 

he  wasn’t  afeared  of  nothin. 

He  put  his  hands  in  it. 

He  said,  “Yeah, 

bedad,  I see  what  you’ve-” 

He  put  it 

to  his  lips  [tasting  motions]. 

“Bedad,  Ray,  that’s  sourwood  honey.” 


Gah- 

sourwood  honey  in  under  all  them  leaves 
in  there. 

“Reckon,  Jack? 

You  sure?” 

He  said,  “Yeah, 

I’d  bet 

my  life  and  everthing  I’ve  got- 
and  my  gun. 

It’s  sourwood  honey.” 

And  we  went  on  up  the  head  of  that  holler 
and  there  stood  a big  red  cedar. 

Gosh,  what  a tree. 

It  was  around  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter 
of  the  body  part  of  it. 

And  it  was  just  a hull. 

One  hive  of  bees,  or  swarm,  we  called  it,  got  in  it, 
and  the  branches  on  it  was  big  as  a ordinary  tree. 

And  they  was  holler. 

And  one  had  swarm  and  went  in  another  place  in  it  and  one  another 
’un. 


Hit  had  come  a hurricane  a night  or  two  before  that  and  had  busted 
that 

and  was  a-runnin  a branch  of  honey  down  through  there  next  to  the 
tree. 

God,  it  was  runnin  honey  that  deep 
where  it  had  busted  it  in  the  combs. 

I bet  it  was  ten  thousand  pounds  of  honey  in  that  tree  busted  up. 
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Sourwood  honey. 

Old- 

back  years  that  they’d 
kept  it  in  there. 

You  know,  in  a old  comb. 

And  you  know  what? 

I got  tickled,  a-laughin  a-seein  that  honey  run  out. 

It  was  a-runnin  from  the  tops  of  the  tree. 

That  tops 

where  it  had  busted  them  limbs, 

branches,  big  branches  holler,  and  all  that  honey. 

It  was  a-runnin  down,  a-hittin  the  ground,  down  in  with  the  other,  just 
like  water. 

Sun  had  got  it  hot  in  that  Indian  summer  and  it  was  runnin  kinda 
like— like  water. 

Runnin  purty  fast. 

Made  it  thin. 

Sourwood  honey’s  purty  thin,  anyhow. 

I’ve  eat  it. 

Good  honey. 

Best  honey  ever  was. 

And  so, 

I got  tickled  and  fell 

and  staggered,  a-laughin,  ag’in  a bush, 

a little  bush  up  over  my  head. 

I’m  six-seven 

Which  I was  just  about- 

I was  six-three  then,  when  I went  with  Jack  a-huntin. 

I was  six  feet  and  three  inches  tall 
then. 

And  so  I staggered  ag’in  this  bush 
and  it  fell  flitters  off  of  it. 

And  I said,  “God,  Jack,  here’s  flitters  to  eat  the  honey  with.” 

Fell  flitters. 

It  was  a flitter  bush  a-growin  there,  growin  flitters. 

What  you  call- 

They  fried  back  there,  you  know. 

Flitters. 

Or  ash  cakes,  they  used  to- 
I’ve  eat  ash  cakes. 

Now  they  done  that  count  of  no  sodium  salt. 

Ashes  put  sody  in  it  and  kindly  salts  it  a little. 
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Pour  that  meal, 

make  it  up  down  in  them  hot  ashes  and  just  rake  the  hot  ashes  over 
it. 

That’s  the  best  piece  of  bread  you’ve  ever  eat  in  your  life. 

And  he  said,  “God- 
bedad,  it  is.” 

And  he  got  him  two  and  put  some  of  that  honey  and  slapped  ’em 
together. 

And  I had  mine  and  was  a-eatin. 

All  that  we  needed  was  some  water  and  that  honey  was  a-makin  it 
worse. 

But  we  eat  all  the  honey  we  could  stand  and  went  on. 

And  we  got  on 

and  we  come  near  the  river 

and  there  was  around  fifty  ducks. 

Fifty  ducks  a-swimmin  on  that  river. 

And  he  said,  “Now,  Ray, 

I’d  like  to  have  ’em  all.” 

But  he  said,  I know  a trick  to  get  ’em  danged  nigh,  I think.” 

We  got  our  shoe  strings  out,  both  our  pairs,  his’n  and  mine,  and  he 
tied  ’em  together. 

And  we  ’gin  to  feel  in  our  pockets  and  we  had  some  other  old  strings 
in  our  pockets. 

And  got  it  all  tied  together,  and  he  tied  his  breechy  legs 
with  two  short  pieces  wrapped 
so  he  could  swim  under  there. 

And  he  went- 
he  went  down  the  river, 
swimmed  up  a piece  under  the  water, 
so  he  wouldn’t  scare  ’em. 

They  was  wild. 

He  swimmed  under  there  and  tied  all  their  feets  together  while  they 
was  a-swimmin  on  the  water. 

And  when  he  come  up  amongst  them  ducks 

that  beat  any  a-quackin  and  a-hollerin  I’ve  heard,  and  wound  up. 

And  he  had- 
he  had  all  of  ’em. 

He  got  all  of  ’em. 

And  he  was  a-standin  there 

and  I seed  his  britches  a-doing  that. 

[Ray  demonstrates  with  the  flapping  of  his  own  pants  legs.] 

I said,  “Jack,  what’s  that  in  your  britches?” 
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And  he  untied  his  britches  and  he  had  thirty-five  pound  of  big  trout  fish 
had  swimmed  in  here  [the  waist  opening  of  his  overalls]  while  he  was 
a-tyin  the  ducks  up.  [Laughter] 

Yeah. 

You  see,  that  made  a seine. 

A good  ’un. 

All  both  legs  and  in  here  the  seat  of  ’em. 

Gah,  his  britches  was  big  enough  to  held  a hundred  pound  if  it  had 
got  in  there.  [Laughter] 

So  we  went  on  and  we  come  to  a laid-up  fence. 

And  there  set  a wild  turkey  on  one  bend  of  it 
and  a wild- 
and  a grouse, 
or  a pheasant. 

We  called  ’em  a pheasant  but  we  was  mixed  up  here  in  these 
mountains. 

It’s  a ring  neck  is  what’s  a pheasant. 

And  what  we  had  in  here  anymore  is  a rough  grouse. 

And  a pheasant  has  got  a ring  around  its  neck. 

And  they  won’t  last  in  this  mountain. 

The  foxes  catches  ’em  all 
if  you  turn  ’em  loose. 

There  was  a wild  turkey 
and  a grouse 
and  a squirrel, 

a big  grey  squirrel,  was  settin  on  three  bends  of  that  fence. 

And  so  he  said,  “Now, 

I’ve  got  to  have  all  of  them.” 

And  he  said,  “I’ve  got  to  fix  to  get  ’em  at  one  shot.” 

I was  amazed  how  in  the  dickens  he  was  gonna  do  that. 

I was  standin  there,  wasn’t  a-payin  much  attention, 
looked  around  and  Jack  was  gone. 

I heared  a racket  ’bout  twenty  or  thirty  feet  out  from  me. 

Walked  out  to  him. 

I said,  “Jack,  what  are  you  doing?” 


He  was  between- 

he  had  two  saplings  he  had  turned  up. 
Two  chestnut  saplings 
had  got— 
was  deadened 

and  rotted  the  grub  and  had  turned  up. 
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And  where  they  was  grubbed  together  ’bout  that  fer  apart, 
he  had  his  gun  barrel  in  it,  bendin  three  crooks  in  it. 


Was  a-bendin  one  crook  to  get  that  turkey 
first. 

And  to  get  hit, 
to  shoot  the  fence. 

And  then  bendin  the  second  crook  to  get  the  grouse, 
and  the  third  ’un  was  to  the  squirrel. 

And  he  bent  her  and  walked  back  out  there 
and  he  sighted  and  you  could  eye  that  bullet  went  zing,  zing, 
zing,  zing, 

zing,  zing. 

Clipped  all  three  of  ’em. 

And  he  said,  “Bedad,  I got  ’em.” 

I said,  “Yeah,” 

I said,  “I  wouldn’t  a-thought  that.” 

And  so,  standin  there, 
and  he  had  a barrel— 

It  blowed  the  gun  all  to  pieces,  nearly. 

Blowed  it  apart. 

Blowed  it  apart. 

Barrel  went  up  and  fell  back  down  well  below  in  the  woods. 

And  the  hammer  blowed  out  of  it. 

The  firin  hammer 
blowed  out  of  the  hawg  rifle. 

And  went  down  there  and  got  his  barrel 
and  hit  had  killed  a rabbit. 

The  barrel  had  fell  in  there  where  a rabbit  was  sittin  its  nest  and  killed  hit. 

And  was  a-talkin  there  and  he  said,  “Now,  where  do  you  reckon  my—” 

He  was  a-wantin  to  put  his  gun  back  together,  you  know,  maybe. 

He  said,  “Now,  where  do  you  reckon—” 

He  had  it  all  but  the  hammer. 


And  we  was  standin  there  and  heared  something  peck,  peck,  peck, 
peck,  peck,  peck,  peck. 

And  we  walked  down  in  there  and  the  hammer  was  down  in  there  a- 
peckin  a wild  hog  in  the  head, 
killin  hit.  [Laughter] 

And  so, 
we  went  on, 
and,  yeah, 
yeah,  we  went  on. 
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And  Jack— 
we  got  in  a— 
we  heared  some— 

He  listened  with  his  ear,  and  he  said, 

“Wait,  Ray,  I hear  some  wild  turkeys  a-hollerin.” 

And  I heared  and  I said, 

“Yeah,  they’ve  about  a hundred  yards  off.” 

He  said,  “Well,  you  stand  here. 

Now  be  right  quiet.” 

Or  said,  “You  can  walk  on  out  a litde  yet.” 

And  said,  “They’ve  easy  scared.” 

And  said,  “I’ll  slip  on  ’em.” 

Jack  could  slip,  through  the  woods  and  them  twigs,  till  you  couldn’t  hear 
him. 

You  talk  about  a slippin  man. 

He  could  slip. 

I was  good  at  it  but  he  had  me  beat, 
slippin  on  anything. 

And  so,  I waited  and  I heared  his— 
no,  he  motioned  for  me  to  come  on. 

He  said,  “Ray,  I see  ’em  yander.” 

And  he  said,  “Twelve  of  ’em.” 

And  he  said,  “Now  I’ve  shot  all  my  bullets  up.” 

Said,  “I’ve  shot  all  my  bullets  up.” 

And  said,  “If  I had  a bullet,  I believe  I could  split  that  limb 
that  they’ve  on, 

and  their  toes  ’uld  fall  down  between  it  and  hit  ’uld  clamp  back  and 
catch 

all  twelve  of  ’em.” 

And  so,  he  shot  them— 

or  kept  feelin  of  hisself  and  found  a bullet  right  in  here  [the  breast 
pocket  of  his  overalls]. 

He  said,  “Yeah,  I found  one.” 

He  had  plenty  of  powder  yet  but  his  bullets  had  got  gone,  shot  up. 

He’d  lost— 

He  found  one  in  here  misplaced  in  his  breast  pocket. 

He  loaded  up  and  cut  drive  and  hit  shut  back  and  caught  ever  one  of 
them  turkeys. 

He  climbed  it  and  cut  it  off  with  his  knife 
and  they  flew  with  him. 

So  here  he  went. 
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And  I said,  “Now  that’s  the  end  of  Jack.” 

And  I’d  run. 

And  he  went  down  hollers  and  back  up,  the  turkeys  did, 
with  him  a-hangin  to  that  limb. 

And  so, 

finally  they  went  down  a big  holler  above  the  river. 

There  was  a lot  of  poplar  timber  in  there,  big  poplars. 

And  they  call  it  tulip  anymore. 

Tulip  trees. 

And  so,  I run  down  there  above  the  river  and  got  down  there 
and  they  turned  back  up  with  him. 

And  I run  back  up  the  holler. 

So  they  went  down  to  the  river 
And  I was  a-runnin  down  there. 

And  they  turned  right  back  up  over  me 
and  Jack  a-hold  of  that  limb. 

No  way  to  turn  loose 
without  gettin  killed. 

And  so  they  went  out  of  my  sight  up  the  mountain  slope. 

And  I said,  “Well, 
it’s  over  now. 

I’ll  never  see  Jack  no  more. 

Nobody  won’t. 

He’s  gone.” 

I said,  “They’ll  fly  over  that  river, 
probably, 

and  him  give  out  and  he’ll  go  in  a big  water  hole  and  drown. 
Or  fallin  that  high,  it’ll  kill  him.” 

I said,  “Fallin  that  high,  it’ll  kill  him  anyhow.” 

And  so  I was  a-walkin  up  that  holler. 

There  it  was  a pretty  patch  of  forest  woods. 

And  all  at  once,  KER  PLUNK! 

A big  black  bear  hit  the  ground  right  in  front  of  me 
and  killed  it. 

A black  mother  bear. 

I looked  up  and  Jack  was  up  on  top  of  a big  snag 
where  a tree  had  broke  off  about 
so  high, 

like  that  tree  there  [pointing  to  a tree  snag  in  his  own  yard]. 

It  was  up  high 

and  left  and  was  holler. 

And  he  said,  “Ray,—” 
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Well,  this  is  the  story,  now,  that  Jack  told 
after  he  got  down  from  the  snag,  scaled  down. 

This  is  Jack’s  tale,  story,  now,  I’m  a-talkin  now. 

What  he’s  a-tellin. 

He  said,  “Ray,” 

he  says,  “I  seed  that  snag  and  if  I could—” 

And  Jack  was  like  a cat. 

He  could  glide  his  body  when  he  jumped. 

He  was  trained. 

He  could  guide  his  feet, 
like  a cat  a-jumpin. 

You  can  throw  a cat  upside  down  off  a— 

I have— 

and  they’ll  hit  on  their  feet  evertime. 

Hold  ’em  the  back  down  to  the  ground  off  a house 
and  they’ll  hit  on  the  ground  on  their  feet. 

Well,  that’s  the  way  Jack  was. 

He  could  guide  his  feet  first. 

And  he  said,  “I  seed  that  was  my  last  chance, 
or  I’d  be  gone.” 

And  said,  “I  just  turned  loose  and  glided  my  feet  and  hit  that  holler 
of  that  snag.” 

And  he  says,  “I  got  down  in  there,  it  was  dark  as  dungeon.” 

And  he  said,  “I  hit  something  furry  in  there.” 

And  said,  “I  ’gin  to  feel, 
and  it  was  three  cub  bears." 

And  he  said,  “I  knowed  I’d  die  in  here  if— 

You  nor  nobody  else  ’uld  never  think  me  a-being  down  in  a snag  to 
cut  it  down  to  get  me  out.” 

And  said,  “Atter  I found  them  cubs,” 

said,  “I  knowed  mother  bears  come  down  back’ards 

to  their  cubs.” 

And  Jack  always  carried, 

pick  up  ’bout  ever  little  thing  he  found. 

And  he’d  picked  up  a one-prong  eatin  fork 
where  both  prongs  broke  off  and  just  left  one. 

Everthing  could  come  in  handy,  you  know. 

I do  that  now. 

I live  that  way. 

I’ve  always  lived  that  way. 

It’s  everthing  you  get,  if  you’ll  lay  it  up  and  take  care  of  it, 
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it’ll  come  in  handy  for  something 
in  your  life. 

Nearly. 

And  so,  both— 

Two  prongs  was  broke  off  that  eatin  fork. 

And  just  had  one  on  it,  but  he’d  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

That  it  might  be  helpful,  and  it  was. 

It  saved  his  life. 

Saved  Jack’s  life. 

He  said,  “The  mother  bear  was  a-comin  down.” 

Said,  “It  darkened  the  hole.” 

And  said,  “She  come  down  and  I seized  on  her 
and  gouged  that  one-prong  eatin  fork.” 

And  said,  “She  pulled  me  out.” 

And  he  shoved  her  off  and  it  killed  her. 

Off  the  outside  of  the  snag. 

Well, 

we  went  on. 

Left  the  bear  layin  there, 
and  went  on. 

And  he  got— 

we  got  into  a bunch  of  deer. 

Run  in  a bunch  of  deer. 

And  he  said,  “Gosh,  if  I just  only  had  any  bullets.” 

Said,  “I  might  get—” 

’Gin  to  feel 
in  our  coat  pocket. 

We’d  been  a-helpin  seed  these  here  litde  October  peaches. 
And  he  had  plenty  of  powder. 

He  loaded  up  and  shot  these  peach  seeds  at  the  deer. 

And  he’d— 

Looked  like  he  was  gonna  kill  one, 
but  they’d  run  off. 

They  was  too  big. 

It  was  just  a-going  in  the  hide,  you  know. 

Peach  seeds  was. 

And  he  shot  all  his  powder  up  and  I guess  about  a— 
we  had  around  about  a half-a-gallon  apiece  in  our  pockets, 
or  a quart  apiece,  of  peach  seed. 

And  he  shot  all  them  out  at  the  deer. 

And  ’bout  used  all  his  powder  up  and  didn’t  get  nary  deer. 
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And  so,  it  went  on. 

We  went  on  in 

and  got  his  Dad’s  yoke  of  steers, 
a yoke  of  steers,  yoii  know,  and  the  log  sled, 
and  went  back  around. 

We  took  two— 

we  took  two  wooden,  homemade  wooden  barrels  to  get  two  barrels 
of  that  sourwood  honey. 

And  we  took  two  big  boxes  to  get 
two  boxes  of  them  flitters 
that  eat  so  good  with  the  honey, 
and  then  get  us  a bush  to  set  out. 

Bring  us  in  a flitter  bush  apiece 
to  have  it  at  home  a-growin  flitters. 

And,  doggone, 

we  took  a saw  and  an  ax  to  cut  it  out  and  a rope  to  tie  them  cubs  with. 
And  we  got  the  three  cubs  and  the  mother  bear. 

And  we  got  in. 

I helped  him  skin  ’em  out. 

But  we  went  through  a field, 

through  an  old  field  that  hit  in  a-comin  around  with  all  that  honey  and 
the  meat  on  it  and  them  cub  bears  tied  on  there  with  a rope,  alive. 
We  had  them  alive,  them  purty  little  cub  bears. 

Black  bears. 

And,  doggone,  we  hit  an  old  field  a-growin  up  and  we  heared 
something  make  a fuss, 

and  went  down  there  and  there  was  his  twelve  turkeys  yet. 

Had  fell  in  the  bush,  in  the  limb, 

and  was  hung  in  a bush  of  bumberry  briars. 


And  he  picked, 
fixed  him  a little  stick. 

And  he  said,  “Ray, 

bedad,  they  ain’t  a-gonna  fly  with  me  no  more.” 

And  he  said,  “Atter  we  went  this  far,  I’m  gonna  take  ’em  in  home  alive.” 
And  he’d  just  addle  ’em 

Strike  ’em  in  the  head  each  one  with  that  little  laurel  stick  he  cut  out, 
and  addle  ’em  senseless, 
and  then  go  about 
so  many— 

a tenth  of  a mile  or  something 

and  when  they  went  to  go,  come  back  to, 

he’d  just  addle  ’em  back  again  and  kept  ’em  senseless 

till  we  got  plumb  home. 

To  his  home. 
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And  we  cleaned  all  that  meat  up, 

and  I went  back  several  trips  and  eat  with  him. 

And  Jack  was  a fine  man  to  be  with. 

And  so,  it  went  on. 

It  went  on  five  years. 

And  I decided  to  go  back  down  another  Indian  summer. 

And  we  took  the  second  hunt. 

But  hit  didn’t  go  as  long. 

Hit  wasn’t— 

we  wasn’t  as  long  out  a-huntin  as  we  did. 

The  fire— 

We  got  in  the  woods  and  the  fire  had  got  out  and  ruined  it. 

It  had  burned  it  all  out  nearly. 

And  we’d  took  us  a litde  dinner. 

And  we  got  up  in  that  burnt  woods. 

Jack  was  out  a-heart. 

And  there  was  just  so  much  soot  all  over  the  woods, 
it  was  just  blackin  you  all  the  time 
and  made  your  throat  dry  up  for  water. 

And  so,  we  got  up  top  of  a ridge, 

and  he  said,  “Ray, 

let’s  eat  our  little  snack.” 

Said,  “Save  carryin  it.” 

I said,  “Yeah,  that’s  a good  idea. 

Hit’s  about  to  wear  me  out.” 

And  so, 

he  set  down  on  a stump  just  when, 
just  a little  alter  he  said  it. 

And  I walked  on  up 
a little  bit  higher 
and  there  was  a— 
a log  that  the  fire  had  burned. 

But  I was  so  black  anyhow,  the  way  my  legs  was  a-feelin  tired, 
needed  to  rest, 

I didn’t  much  care  where  I set,  nor  I don’t  yet. 

I don’t  care  where  I set  at. 

If  I get  tired,  I just  set  anywhere  that  gives  me  comfort. 

So  I just  set  down  on  the  log  anyhow. 

And  got  my  pocket  knife  out  and  hewed  me  a paddle 
to  eat  with. 

Like  I alius  done,  to  make  me  a paddle  out  of  wood,  you  know. 
A paddle. 
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Did  you  ever  eat  with  a paddle? 

That’s  your  real  eatin. 

Your  food  tastes  so  much  better. 

A spoon  ain’t  no  good  in  the  forest. 

Gah,  what  good  eaUn. 

Makes  it  taste  better. 

And  then  you  don’t  get  it  so  fast. 

Makes  it, 

you  know,  the  hungrier  you  is,  better  your  food  tastes. 

And  a spoon,  you  get  too  fast  and  choke  yourself  on  it. 

Get  greedy,  you  see, 
and  ruin  your  stomach, 
hurt  your  stomach,  you  see. 

Maybe  get  sick  atter  you  eat. 

And  so,  I was  a-usin  my  knife  to  hew  me  a bark,  make  me  a bark  paddle. 
It’s  just  as  good  as  a spoon,  out  of  bark. 

But  it’s  hard  to  make  ’em  when  it  ain’t  no  sap  in  the  timber. 

Fire  had  killed  it  all  out,  danged  nigh. 

And  then  if  it  ain’t  sap  time,  you  just  have  to  hew  it. 

And  so,  I fixed  my  paddle, 

and  stuck  my  knife  over  in  the  log. 

And  about  fifteen  minutes, 

I looked  down  at  Jack  a-eaun, 
or  ten  minutes, 

and  it  looked  like  his  stump  was  a-ridin  him  off. 

I said,  “Jack,  is  that  stump 
a-ridin  you  off? 

That  looks  like  you’ve  a-movin  so  fast, 
a litde  bit  at  a time.” 

And  when  I’d  looked  back 
he’d  be  another  foot  gone, 
wrong  way  from  where  he  was  at. 

And  I hollered  again. 

And  he  said,  “No,  I ain’t  movin.” 

And  I looked, 

and  I was  settin  on  a big  black  snake. 

And  when  I stobbed  my  knife  in  it,  it  made  it  go  crawlin. 

Gah,  it  was  that  big  around. 

Count  of  all  the  logs  burned,  you  know,  I hadn’t  noticed 
and  was  settin  on  a black  snake  a-eadn  my  dinner. 

It  was  around  six  or  seven  feet  long. 

They’ll  get  that  long,  some  of  ’em. 

I’ve  seed  a few  that  was— 

was  nearly  six  feet  long  measurin  ’em. 

Old  ones. 

Black  snakes. 
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And  so,  we  went  on  then  atter  we  eat  our  dinner  and  got  rested. 

And  we 

was  a-walkin  along  there,  up  in  the  evenin, 
and  was  got  hungry  ag’in, 
and  all  them  wood— 

And  burnt  woods’ll  get  you  dried  out  and  really  make  you  weak  and  hungry. 
Just  get  in  where  all  the  woods  has  been  burnt  out  by  fire 
that  got  out. 

I’ve  been  in  a many  of  a bunch  of  it. 

And  so, 

looked  a-walkin  along  there  in  that  burnt  wood, 

and  right  there  stood  a October  peach  tree  loaded  down  and  them  brown, 
ripe,  meller  most— 
a lot  of  ’em  was. 

And  I said,  “Jack,  look  out  yander.” 

He  said,  “What  is  it?” 

I said,  “Right  out  yander’s  a October  peach  tree 
with  peaches  ripe  on  it  and  meller,  some  of  ’em.” 

And  so,  we  started  out  to  get  us  some  to  eat 
and  the  tree  run  off  through  the  woods. 

Them  peach  seeds  had  come  up  in  the  deer  hides 
and  they  growed  trees  and  was  a-bearin  peaches. 

Some  of  ’em  had  come  up  in  ’em, 

and  the  deers  was  a-carryin  peach  trees  around  in  the  woods.  [Laughter] 
And  so, 

the  woods  was  burnt  so,  we  knowed  it  was  no  use  to  try  to  hunt  no  longer. 
And  we  come  back  in  home. 

And  so,  fer  as  I know— 

I got  sick 

and  down  under. 

I been  under  the  weather  and  was  bedfast  for  about  six  months, 
on  the  flat  of  my  back. 

And  I ain’t  seed  Jack,  but  I know  he’s  a-hundn. 

Last  time  I seed  him,  he  was. 

And  I know  Jack’s  a-hundn 
cause  he  likes  it. 

(Duration:  35  minutes,  24  seconds) 

In  addition  to  illustrating  Hicks’s  autobiographical  approach  to  the 
telling  of  traditional  lore,  “Jack  and  Ray’s  Hunting  Trip”  also  depicts 
Hick’s  creativity  as  a story  composer,  a visionary  who  has  dreamed  a new 
drama  ofjack.  From  Ben  Hicks,  his  tutor  in  verbal  lore,  Ray  Hicks  learned 
one  version  of  this  exaggerated  exploit.  However,  he  also  borrowed  other 
narrative  elements  from  Richard  Chase’s  print  version  of  the  tale.  “I  had 
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to  use  a lot  of  the  other  parts  of  the  tale  [in  Chase’s  book]  to  make  it, 
because  I couldn’t  take  it  all  out,”  Hicks  explains.  After  reading  Chase’s 
version,  Hicks  apparently  adopted  the  involved  first  person  rather  than 
the  distanced  third  person  narrative  point  of  view  throughout  his  own 
rendition  of  this  tale.  Then,  too,  the  teller  colors  this  story  with  his 
inimitable  performance  style,  featuring  the  unique  added  perspective 
provided  by  Ray  Hicks  himself. 

The  entire  version  of  “Jack’s  Hunting  Trips”  as  printed  in  The  Jack 
Tales  represents  a composite  story  pieced  together  from  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  tellers.  Chase  attributes  the  first  half  of  his  collation  to  Beech 
Mountain  informants,  including  R.M.  (Monroe)  Ward,  Miles  A.  Ward 
(Marshall  Ward’s  father),  and  Roby  Hicks  (Stanley  Hicks’s  father).  Al- 
though listed  as  a source  for  others  of  the  collectedjack  Tales,  Ben  Hicks, 
Ray  Hicks’s  grandfather,  is  not  credited  with  telling  this  tale  for  Chase.  Yet 
the  omission  of  his  name  from  Chase’s  appendix  of  story  contributors 
cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  that  Grandfather  Ben  did  not  perform  a 
version  of  “Jack’s  Hunting  Trips.”  Ray  Hicks  claims  that  he  did.  At  any 
rate,  the  pertinent  point  is  that  local  renditions  of  the  first  half  of  this  tall 
hunting  tale  were  in  circulation  among  the  storied  families  living  on  and 
around  Beech  Mountain  during  the  late  1930’s  and  early  1940’s,  in  the 
period  of  Chase’s  fieldwork  and  Ray  Hick’s  initiation  into  his  verbal 
inheritance. 

The  second  half  of  Chase’s  composite  tale  was  collected  from  Boyd 
Bolling  of  Wise  County,  Virginia.  Herbert  Halpert,  the  folklorist  who 
compiled  the  Appendix  to  The  Jack  Tales,  clearly  identifies  the  hand  of 
collector  Chase  in  penning  the  composite  version  of  “Jack’s  Hunting 
Trips”:  “Part  II  has  been  adapted  and  added  to  Mr.  [R.  M.]  Ward’s  Jack 
Tale’  by  the  editor  [Chase].  The  honey  creek,  fritter-tree,  and  roast  pig 
squealing  to  be  eat,  are  from  Boyd  Bolling’s  long  tale,  ‘The  Forks  of 
Honey  River  at  the  Foot  of  Pancake  Mountain’”  (199).  Bolling’s  telling 
presumably  added  elements  to  this  narrative  which  were  not  known  in 
western  North  Carolina  prior  to  the  1943  publication  of  The Jack  Tales.  In 
addition,  the  episode  Bolling  contributed  to  Chase’s  composite  narrative 
used  the  involved  first  person  perspective:  “Then  there  was  the  time  I 
went  huntin  withjack”  [emphasis  mine]  ( 156).  It  seems  plausible  that  after 
Ray  Hicks  read  Chase’s  print  version  of  “Jack’s  Hunting  Trips,”  he  then 
introduced  the  first  person  point  of  view  throughout  his  own  rendition 
of  this  tale.  Hicks’s  rich  worldview  adds  significantly  to  this  tale  of  the 
wonderful  hunt. 

Like  Stanley  Hicks’s  telling  of  “Jack  and  the  Bull”  (Oxford  73-120), 
Ray  Hicks’s  performance  of  “Jack  and  Ray’s  Hunting  Trip”  is  an  example 
of  a folk  narrative  being  removed  from  its  regional  context,  rewritten  and 
preserved  in  print,  only  to  be  re-introduced  into  the  oral  tradition  by  a 
masterful  story  artist  whose  personal  stamp  on  this  new  narrative  is 
unmistakable,  for  his  signature  is  there  for  all  to  hear.  This  story  has 
become  “Ray’s  tale”  now. 
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“Jack  and  Ray’s  Hunting  Trip”  is  a singular  blending  of  the  literary 
with  the  oral  mountain  tradition.  Most  of  Hicks’s  Jack  repertory— a list  of 
some  dozen  titles— is  handed  down  by  word-of-mouth  from  his  grandfa- 
ther; however,  Hicks  is  also  familiar  with  other  Jack  Tales  collected  by 
Richard  Chase.  He  has,  in  fact,  learned  to  tell  these  new  narratives,  re- 
introducing them  back  into  the  oral  tradition. 

I learnt  what  I know— 

I mean  of  my  lead  ones— 

I learnt  ’em  from  my  grandfather  down  here 
and  the  other  people  in  the  mountains. 

See,  these  others  in  the  book  [Chase’s  The  Jack  Tales ] was  got  from 
other  countries,  you  know, 
a lot  of  ’em. 

And  I tell  ’em. 

See,  I tell  ’em. 

Oxford : But  you  learned  them  from  the  book? 

But  I learnt  ’em  from  the  book, 
you  see,  all  them  others  in  there. 

But  just  my  regular  ones  was  from  my  grandfather. 

This  is  a significant  statement  from  a storyteller  known  and  honored  for 
his  traditional  mountain  folk  tales.  Hicks  has  expanded  his  considerable 
intra-familyjack  cycle  by  adding  tales  which  he  originally  read  in  Chase’s 
volume  and  then  re-worked  into  his  own  repertory.  It  is  ironic  that 
publication  of  The  Jack  Tales  has  also  contributed  to  the  preservation  of 
this  regional  lore  in  the  oral  tradition.  Tales  such  as  the  late  Marshall 
Ward’s  “Jack  in  the  Lions’  Den,”  which  were  omitted  from  Chase’s  canon, 
have  a greater  likelihood  of  disappearing  with  the  death  of  the  teller  who 
performed  them  throughout  his  lifetime.  Tales  captured  in  the  print 
medium  are  more  likely  to  endure,  independent  of  the  star  performers 
who  are  their  carriers.  Through  the  permeating  influence  of  print,  lore 
can  be  re-introduced  into  the  oral  traditions  of  distant  geographic 
regions. 

Unlike  Stanley  Hicks,  whose  perspective  upon  folklore  authorities 
and  collectors  was  somewhat  bemused,  Ray  Hicks  quietly  accepts  that 
such  scholars  naturally  recognize  his  own  cultural  authenticity.  While 
Stanley  gently  scoffed,  “Ye  can’t  eat  paper,”  Ray  is  pleased  to  have  his 
words  preserved  in  print  and  on  tape,  even  acknowledging  that  such 
records  will  mean  more  after  he  is  gone.  To  a certain  extent,  Ray  Hicks 
may  be  likened  to  Marshall  Ward,  whose  preservationist  instincts  contrib- 
uted to  Chase’s  collection  of  the  Beech  Mountain  Jack  Tales.  However, 
Ward’s  wish  was  to  preserve  the  Jack  Tale  itself  as  a cultural  artifact, 
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whereas  Hicks  is  more  interested  in  preserving  the  performance  voice, 
the  exhalation  of  breath  which  ventilates  both  the  story  and  the  story- 
teller. 

Much  of  the  authenticity  and  power  of  Hicks’s  storytelling  derives 
from  his  unique  vocal  characteristics  which  echo  the  speech  of  bygone 
eras.  For  instance,  during  the  decades  of  the  late  thirties,  forties,  and 
fifties,  Anne  and  Frank  Warner  collected  folksongs  from  Ray  Hicks’s 
parents,  Rena  and  Nathan  Hicks.  Nathan  was  a traditional  instrument 
maker.  The  Warners  also  recorded  Ray’s  telling  of  the  Jack  Tales.  In 
Traditional  American  Folk  Songs  from  the  Anne  and  Frank  Warner  Collection , 
they  comment  upon  Ray’s  hereditary  speech  pattern:  “the  closest  living 
example  of  the  English  spoken  by  the  settlers  of  this  region  in  the  early 
1700’s”  (4). 

Ray  uses  the  old  time  speech  patterns,  as  his  father  did,  almost 
swallowing  the  last  syllable  of  his  words.  He  is  a natural  storyteller.  His 
eyes  glint  with  humor,  he  throws  his  whole  body  into  the  telling,  and 
his  obvious  delight  at  Jack’s  mastery  of  every  situation  is  infectious. 

(195) 


The  Warners’  trained  ear,  along  with  an  eye  for  performance  nuances, 
enhances  their  description  of  this  “natural  storyteller.” 

The  late  Cratis  Williams  also  offered  a linguistic  analysis  of  the 
storyteller’s  speech  patterning.  In  a note  accompanying  Lee  Haggerty’s 
transcriptions  of  Ray  Hicks  Telling  Four  Traditional  “Jack”  Tales  for  Folk 
Legacy  Records,  Williams  asserts  the  antiquity  of  Hicks’s  mountain 
speech. 

Ray  Hicks’s  speech,  except  for  glottal  stops  peculiar  to  certain 
families  living  on  Beech  Mountain,  North  Carolina,  is  as  pure 
Southern  Appalachian  speech  as  one  is  likely  to  find.  Essentially 
unchanged  since  the  eighteenth  century,  speech  in  the  Appalachians 
differs  considerably  from  Southern  speech. . . . The  unselfconscious 
mountaineer,  without  inhibitions  concerning  grammar  and  diction, 
telling  a folk  tale  for  the  sake  of  the  tale,  and  at  the  same  time  using 
English  that  would  have  sounded  familiar  to  George  Washington  and 
Daniel  Boone,  is  unique  today.  Ray  Hicks,  who  stands  at  the  end  of 
a tradition,  is  just  such  a mountaineer.  (13) 

Such  an  evaluation  is  echoed  and  amplified  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  in  a 1985  citation  honoring  Hicks  as  one  of  sixteen  National 
Heritage  Fellowship  Award  recipients.  In  recognizing  this  mountain 
farmer  who  “tells  traditional  fairy  tales  and  legends  that  date  back 
hundreds  of  years,”  the  NEA  booklet  states:  “Through  his  masterful 
storytelling,  Ray  Hicks  has  played  a major  role  in  preserving  and  perpetu- 
ating one  of  humankind’s  most  ancient  and  venerable  art  forms”  (5). 

Hicks  himself  offers  a testimonial  depicting  the  magnetic  power  of  his 
storytelling.  His  pride  at  the  rapt  attention  he  evokes  from  children  held 
mesmerized  by  his  spell  is  obvious. 
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I used  to  could  tell 
four  and  five— 
or  eight 
or  ten— 

to  young’uns  of  a night. 

Back 

when  I was  in  my  twenties 
and  my  thirty  years  old. 

Before  I ever  got  my  body  broke. 

I’d  go  to  the  people’s  home,  you  know, 
and  tell  it. 

It  done  the  kids— 

I love  little  kids,  you  know. 

And  boys,  they  would  really  enjoy  it. 

Some  would  lay  on  their  chest 
and  be  way  back  from  me— 
bashful,  as  they  called  it— 
when  I started. 

And  when  I wound  up, 

THEY  WAS  CRAWLED  UP  HERE  A-LOOKJN  ME  IN  THE  FACE. 

The  litde  boys,  you  know. 

They’d  crawl  up  and  lay  there  on  their  hands. 

And  just  as  still. 

You  could  hear  a pin  drop 
when  they  was  a-listenin. 

Hicks  paints  an  evocative  picture  of  the  oldtime  context  for  neighbor- 
hood storytelling  in  this  account  of  himself  as  a sought-after  teller 
traveling  about  sharing  his  love  of  people  and  performance.  He  also  loves 
to  repeat  a newspaper  review  describing  his  long,  rambling  narratives  as 
the  strands  of  a spider’s  web.  Hicks,  the  spider,  thus  catches  audiences  in 
the  web  of  his  words.  This  image  of  Ray  Hicks  as  an  Appalachian  Anansi 
is  especially  apt,  for  the  spider,  likejack,  is  an  archetypic  trickster  figure, 
the  weak  creature  which  nevertheless  overcomes  all  adversity. 

Stories  of  such  a trickster  character  seem  to  possess  inherent  healing 
properties  for  this  shamanistic  teller.  Amid  talk  of  the  healthful  values  of 
angelica,  pennywort,  ginseng,  and  galax,  the  herb  gatherer  also  adds  the 
cathartic  power  of  storytelling.  A man  who  would  “always  keep  everybody 
’vived  up,”  Hicks  claims  to  make  people  laugh  and  then  laugh  until  they 
cry.  But  in  order  for  such  a release  to  occur,  “you’ve  got  to  have  the  spirit 
workin  both  ways.”  Hicks  believes  that  stories,  when  properly  told  and 
well  received,  have  the  power  “to  ease  the  heart.” 

And  from  the  heart 
is  where  you  feel  with  your’n 
and  then  that  ’un. 
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And  they  say  they  can  feel  that  pressure  from  me 
and  1 can  feel  it  from  them 
when  it’s  a-workin  both  ways. 

And  said  they  could  feel— 
said  we  can  feel  in  you  that  you’re 
a humble 
fine  man. 

That  you  wouldn’t  do  us  no  turong. 

Well,  if  they’re  that  way 
that’s  when  it  hits  the  heart. 

Going  and  comin 
from  each  one 
a-listenin. 

And  what  it  is— 

it  takes  you  away 

till  nothin  hain’t  a-botherin  you. 

All- 

All  that  you  know  is  listenin  to  that 
and  watch  my  lips. 

And  that’s  the  way  I watched  the  ones  that  was 
a-tellin  it  to  me  when  I was  young. 

God  I loved  that. 

For  Ray  Hicks,  these  hypnotic  tales  represent  what  Kenneth  Burke  has 
described  as  vital  “equipment  for  living”:  “strategies  for  selecting  enemies 
and  allies,  for  socializing  losses,  for  warding  off  evil  eye,  for  purification, 
propitiation,  and  desanctification,  consolation,  and  vengeance,  admoni- 
tion and  exhortation,  implicit  commands  or  instructions  of  one  sort  or 
another”  (947).  The  trance  which  they  can  induce  takes  listeners  away 
from  their  worries,  providing  a temporary  release  from  the  cares  of  this 
world. 

The  pages  which  follow  capture  an  entire  storytelling  session  featur- 
ing Ray  Hicks’s  performance  of  “Hardy  Hardhead,”  “The  Heifer  Hide,” 
and  “Jack  and  the  Varmints.”  Of  particular  interest  is  the  context  out  of 
which  these  tales  emerged.  In  Passing  the  Time  in  Ballymenone,  Henry 
Glassie  suggests  an  expansion  of  the  concept  of  context  to  include  “not 
only  what  chances  to  surround  performance  in  the  world,  but  what 
effectively  surrounds  performance  in  the  mind  and  influences  the  cre- 
ation of  texts”  (521).  Context,  he  writes, 

is  not  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  creator.  Some 
of  context  is  drawn  in  from  the  immediate  situation,  but  more  is 
drawn  from  memory.  It  is  present,  but  invisible,  inaudible.  Contexts 
are  mental  associations  woven  around  texts  during  performance  to 
shape  and  complete  them,  to  give  them  meaning.  (33) 

The  context  of  Hicks’s  Jack  Tales,  the  “mental  associations  woven 
around”  the  texts,  are  examined  in  the  Performance  Event  section  which 
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follows.  Additionally,  the  personal  commentary  with  which  Hicks  embel- 
lishes his  tales  will  be  discussed  in  detail.  This  running  dialogue  of  voices— 
past  and  present,  narrative  and  metanarrative— presents  a textural  feature 
that  is  unique  to  Ray  Hicks  and  his  performances  of  the  Jack  Tales. 

The  Performance  Event: 

A Sunday  Afternoon  with  Jack  and  Ray  Hicks 

In  this  section,  I wish  to  zoom  the  folklorist’s  lens  out,  offering  a wider 
panorama  of  Ray  Hicks’s  worldview,  out  of  which  emerged  three  Jack 
Tales— “Hardy  Hardhead,”  “The  Heifer  Hide,”  and  “Jack  and  the  Varmints.” 
The  manner  in  which  the  performer  evoked  these  tales,  as  well  as  their 
unique  interface  with  his  environment,  are  important  themes  in  my 
discussion. 

This  contextual  study  is  both  broader  and  deeper  than  a discussion 
of  the  immediate  performance  situation,  although  situational  elements 
certainly  play  a part  in  any  storytelling  session.  Rather,  this  study  probes 
what  Glassie  calls  “the  mind  of  the  creator.”  Drawing  upon  years  of 
fieldwork,  the  performance  portrait  offers  not  only  this  self-reflective 
shaman’s  own  narrative  gloss,  a running  commentary  harmonic  to  the 
tale  proper  which  is  a stylistic  feature  of  Hicks’s  storytelling,  but  also  this 
collector’s  recorded  “memory”  of  Hicks’s  repeated  tellings  and  embel- 
lishments, his  “mental  associations  woven  around  texts  during  perfor- 
mance to  shape  and  complete  them,  to  give  them  meaning”  (Glassie  33). 
The  performer’s  autobiographical  asides  from  various  recordings  of 
these  tales  have  been  gathered  together  here  to  enrich  this  study  of  one 
Sunday  afternoon’s  storytelling.  “The  mind  of  the  creator”  is  gradually 
revealed  through  his  introspective  narrative  creations,  and  patient  listen- 
ing gives  the  folklorist  critical  insight  into  such  a mind. 

Ray  Hicks  told  three  tales— “Hardy  Hardhead,”  “The  Heifer  Hide,” 
and  “Jack  and  the  Varmints”— on  Sunday,  July  12,  1981.  In  each  of  these 
tales,  Hicks  emphasizes  a particular  performance  element  which  demon- 
strates the  characteristic  style  of  this  storyteller— his  visceral  embodiment 
of  and  cognitive  involvement  with  the  narrative.  For  instance,  in  “Hardy 
Hardhead,”  Hicks  highlights  the  anger  felt  by  Jack’s  two  brothers,  Tom 
and  Will,  as  they  “flew  a little  mad”  at  the  sparrow  that  was  trying  to  offer 
them  help.  Hicks  observes:  “And  it  goes  good,  because  mad  ruins 
anything,  you  know.  Is  the  reason  I like  this  ’un.”  In  performance,  Hicks 
recollects  the  physical  sensations  which  come  with  a bad  temper,  and  he 
draws  upon  these  memories  to  vivify  his  tale. 

Likewise  in  “The  Heifer  Hide,”  the  storyteller  conveys  a sense  of 
Jack’s  mental  activity  as  he  outsmarts  Will  and  Tom,  a drunken  cuckold, 
and  an  old  sinner  desirous  of  buying  his  way  into  Heaven.  Throughout 
this  tale,  Hicks  describes  the  consciousness  of  a trickster  who  “had  his 
mind  on  different  things.  A-movin  on.  His  mind  was  a-movin.”  In  contrast 
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to  his  slower-witted  brothers,  Jack  “was  always,  you  know,  into  something 
that  they  didn’t  see  into.”  This  tale  is  also  interesting  for  its  portrayal  of 
the  hero  as  ventriloquist,  a mercurial  character  who  not  only  wears 
different  masks  as  the  situation  demands  but  who  also  speaks  in  different 
voices.  Jack’s  range  of  voices  is  yet  another  mark  of  his  cunning  as  he 
outmaneuvers  every  adversary  he  encounters  in  this  adventure.  Hicks’s 
narrative  enters  the  mind  of  its  clever  hero,  enhancing  the  story’s 
experiential,  participatory  quality. 

Finally,  in  “Jack  and  the  Varmints,”  the  emotion  of  fear  predomi- 
nates. In  this  tale,  Jack  boasts  of  his  heroic  abilities,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  tries  in  vain  to  escape  from  each  dangerous  situation.  Only  good  luck, 
as  well  as  the  energy  of  the  terror  itself,  saves  him  time  and  again.  “He 
come  out  of  everything  a-being  scared  so  bad,”  Hicks  explains.  The 
storyteller  recalls  fearful  situations  in  his  own  life  as  he  tells  ofjack’s  run- 
ins  with  a wild  boar,  unicorn,  and  lion.  Like  his  earlier  description  of  anger 
in  “Hardy  Hardhead,”  Hicks’s  frank  account  of  fear  in  “Jack  and  the 
Varmints”  fosters  the  sensuous  texture  of  his  telling. 

The  essence  of  such  intra-personal  performative  transactions  is 
embodiment,  the  matching  of  self  with  the  out-of-self  experiences  of  the 
Other.  In  the  case  of  Ray  Hicks’s  storytelling,  he  molds  himself  into  the 
characterjack,  andjack  becomes  part  of  Hicks’s  own  personality.  Such  an 
intimate  sensing  of  the  Other  promotes  incarnation,  the  merging  of 
storyteller  into  story,  of  Ray  into  Jack. 


The  Texts 

“Hardy  Hardhead,”  the  first  tale  that  Ray  Hicks  told  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon  ofjuly  12,  1981,  is  an  example  of  Tale  Type  513B  “The  Land 
and  Water  Ship.”  It  includes  Motif  F601ff  “Extraordinary  companions 
who  are  each  endowed  with  some  remarkable  power.”  In  The  Folktale, 
StithtThompson  describes  this  tale  type: 

The  younger  of  three  brothers,  unlike  the  two  elder,  has  been  kind 
to  an  old  man  who  helps  him  provide  a ship  that  goes  both  on  land 
and  water.  For  the  building  of  such  a ship  the  king  has  promised  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage.  On  his  way  to  the  court  with  the  ship 
the  hero  encounters,  one  after  another,  six  extraordinary  men.  . . . 

With  his  marvelous  ship  and  these  strange  friends  who  havejoined 
him,  the  hero  reaches  the  casde,  shows  his  ship,  and  demands  the 
princess  in  marriage.  The  king  puts  him  off  and  will  fulfill  the  bargain 
only  when  the  youth  has  performed  certain  tasks— deeds  which  the 
hero  knows  are  quite  impossible.  With  the  help  of  his  companions, 
the  hero  succeeds  in  performing  all  the  tasks  assigned  and  in  winning 
the  princess. 

The  tasks  assigned  in  this  tale  are  always  fitted  to  the  special 
endowments  of  the  companions.  (53-54) 
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Ray  Hicks  offers  a personal  commentary  regarding  his  interest  in 
“Hardy  Hardhead”:  “now  hit  ain’t  in  the  book  [Chase’s Jack  Tales ] like  I 
know  it.  I don’t  know  whether  they  knowed  that  part  or  not,  when  they 
went  around,  Dick  Chase,  and  got  ’em  in  the  country.  Hit  ain’t  in  the  book 
like  I know  it.  I like  it  account  of  that  one  part  in  it.”  The  part  to  which  Hicks 
refers  concerns  a tactic  employed  by  Will,  Tom,  and  Jack’s  mother  to 
delay  her  sons’  successive  ventures  to  break  a witch’s  enchantment  on  a 
beautiful  girl.  Before  allowing  her  sons  to  leave  home,  the  mother 
instructs  each  boy  in  turn  to  bring  enough  water  in  a sifter  to  bake  first 
two,  then  three,  and  finally  five  pones  of  bread  for  their  dinners.  The 
mother’s  plan  is  “to  get  it  hard  on  ’em”  and  thereby  prevent  the  boys’ 
journey  to  test  themselves  against  the  witch.  Yet  a little  sparrow  waits  at 
the  spring  with  advice  to  facilitate  fulfilling  the  mother’s  request.  The  bird 
tells  each  brother,  “Spread  it  with  moss,  Daub  it  with  mud,  And  it’ll  hold 
water.”  Instead  of  listening  to  the  bird,  however,  both  Tom  and  Will  “flew 
a little  mad.”  For  Hicks,  this  tale  is  appealing  because  of  its  simple  folk 
adage:  “mad  ruins  anything.” 

In  Hicks’s  rendition  of  “Hardy  Hardhead,”  Jack  is  both  patient  and 
charitable,  and  his  attitude  is  markedly  different  from  that  of  his  two  older 
brothers.  Hicks  focuses  upon  Jack’s  uniqueness  as  the  youngest-best  son 
tries  to  share  his  confidence  in  himself  with  his  mother:  “He’d  say,  ‘Mama, 
I’ve  got  a feelin  that  I can  do  it.’  Said,  ‘They’s  something  in  me  that’s 
different.’”  A demonstration  of  Jack’s  difference  occurs  in  the  way  the 
brothers  meet  a hungry  old  man  who  begs  a portion  of  their  hard-earned 
bread.  Both  Tom  and  Will  rebuke  the  needy  stranger,  but  Jack  displays 
hospitality  and  generosity.  A miraculous  transformation  occurs  as  Jack 
and  the  beggar  begin  their  humble  meal  of  bread  and  water.  The  bread 
turns  into  cake,  the  water  turns  into  wine,  and  the  feast  is  continuously 
replenished.  The  scene  recalls  Christ’s  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes 
and  evokes  a religious  aura  around  Jack’s  simple  act  of  goodness. 

However,  this  act  of  virtue  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  Jack  to  receive 
the  mysterious  stranger’s  instruction  and  aid.  Another  test  awaits  Jack,  a 
test  of  “faith.”  The  old  man  explains:  ‘“You  go  up  there  in  the  woods  and 
if  you  can  turn  that  spring  to  wine  a-steerin  it  with  this  stick,’  said,  ‘you’ve 
got  faith.’”  Like  Christ’s  first  miracle  converting  water  into  wine  at  the 
wedding  feast  at  Cana,  this  scene  clearly  dramatizes  that  there  is,  in  fact, 
“something  in  [Jack]  that’s  different.”  The  storyteller  emphasizes  the 
moral  that,  likejack,  we  need  to  be  receptive  to  useful  advice,  no  matter 
what  unlikely  shape  such  good  counselors  may  take,  whether  bird  or 
beggar. 

In  the  second  movement  of  Hicks’s  story— the  encounter  with  the 
witch— Jack  plays  a relatively  minor  role.  Hicks’s  Jack  needs  his  crew  of 
newly  recruited  specialists  to  best  the  witch  at  every  challenge  she 
proposes.  Here,  Jack  is  a liminal  character,  in  a state  of  transition,  prior 
to  becoming  united  with  the  heroine  in  marriage.  The  tale  is  a rite  of 
passage  for  the  boy  hero  who  matures  into  manhood  during  the  course 
of  the  twenty-two  minute  narrative. 
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Hicks’s  telling  of  “Hardy  Hardhead”  was  followed  by  “The  Heifer 
Hide,”  an  example  of  Type  1535  “The  Rich  and  the  Poor  Peasant.”  Stith 
Thompson  notes  the  popularity  of  this  tale  type:  “We  need  not  inquire  too 
curiously  as  to  why  men  of  all  centuries  and  stations  delight  in  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  a swindle,  but  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  if 
the  terms  of  the  transaction  are  clearly  understood,  a story  of  clever 
cheating  receives  a universal  response”  (165).  Citing  the  existence  of 
hundreds  of  variant  occurrences,  Thompson  offers  a description  of  the 
basic  story  line:  “Another  trick  is  the  sale  of  some  pseudo-magic  object— 
a cow-hide  or  a bird  skin  that  is  alleged  to  accomplish  marvels.  Sometimes 
this  object  is  exchanged  for  a chest  in  which  an  adulteress  has  hidden  her 
paramour.  The  rascal  is  usually  given  a large  sum  of  money  by  the 
frightened  lover  in  exchange  for  his  freedom”  (165-6).  The  tale  continues, 
Thompson  explains,  when 

the  poor  peasant  reports  the  large  price  that  he  has  received  for  his 
cow-hide.  The  rich  peasant  is  therefore  induced  to  kill  all  his  cows  in 
order  to  sell  their  hides.  He  finds,  of  course,  that  it  was  only  the 
frightened  lover  in  the  chest  who  would  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for 
a cow-hide.  Eventually  the  cheater  is  caught  and  is  placed  in  a sack 
ofrchest  where  he  must  await  execution  of  his  sentence.  A shepherd 
finds  him  there  and  asks  what  he  is  doing.  The  cheater  says  that  he 
is  the  angel  Gabriel  on  the  way  to  heaven.  . . . 

The  shepherd  is  only  too  glad  to  take  his  place  so  as  to  receive  the 
good  things  he  tells  about.  The  rich  peasant  now  sees  the  escaped 
cheater  and  asks  him  where  he  came  from.  He  tells  him  that  he  has 
been  down  in  the  river  where  he  has  acquired  many  sheep,  that  the 
way  to  get  them  is  to  dive  down  after  them.  The  rich  peasant  dives  off 
the  bridge  and  kills  himself.  (166) 


In  Hicks’s  variant,  Jack  is  something  of  a shirker  who  does  not  help 
with  his  share  of  the  work,  but  his  lack  of  motivation  is  not  laziness.  Instead 
the  hero  is  described  as  a dreamer  rather  than  a common  laborer:  “And 
Jack  he  never  could— seem  like,  with  his  way,  he  never  could  work  long. 
And  had  his  mind  on  different  things.  A-movin  on.  [Laughter.]  His  mind. 
His  mind  was  a-movin  on.”  Jack’s  schemes  were  unfathomable  to  his  less 
imaginative  brothers  because  “he  was  always,  you  know,  into  something 
that  they  didn’t  see  into.”  However  Jack’s  process  of  cognition  is  revealed 
to  listeners  of  Hicks’s  tale  because  the  storyteller  penetrates  the  hero’s 
psyche.  For  example,  Hicks  describes  Jack’s  timely  inspiration  as  the 
remembrance  “hit  his  mind”  that  “the  third  tipped  out.”  The  folk  teller 
asserts,  “Now  we  was  teached  that  the  third  time  tipped  out.  That  was  do 
it  or  die.”  In  phrases  that  echo  Hicks’s  own  personal  philosophy.  Jack 
resolves  to  stay  over  at  the  third  house  he  encounters  on  his  journey  to 
seek  his  fortune. 

The  trickster’s  get-rich  scheme  in  this  tale  focuses  upon  a dried  heifer 
hide.  By  using  the  hide  as  a puppeteer  would  manipulate  a hand  puppet 
and  throwing  his  voice,  Jack  pretends  that  the  heifer  hide  has  a secret  to 
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reveal.  With  his  talent  for  ventriloquism,  Jack  reveals,  one  after  another, 
secrets  that  the  woman  of  the  house  has  been  keeping  from  her  incredu- 
lous husband,  jack  “cut  a hole  through  the  hide  and  ran  his  arm  in  here 
and  put  his  hand  and  made  its  lips  work,”  Hicks  explains,  “and  made  the 
old  feller  believe  that  he  could  see  that  word  just  a-comin  out  of  its 
mouth.”  Mightily  impressed,  the  man  of  the  house  pays  the  handsome 
sum  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  jack’s  heifer  hide.  “And  a hundred 
guineas  back  then  was  about,  in  my  time,  or  my  grandfather’s,  way  they 
called  a hundred  guineas  meant  what  fifteen  dollars  meant  at  that  time,” 
Hicks  elaborates.  So,  as  he  had  predicted,  the  trickster  manages  to  seek 
his  fortune  with  his  talking  heifer  hide. 

Whenjack’s  brothers  try  to  duplicate  his  success,  however,  they  meet 
with  failure.  In  frustration,  they  plan  to  drown  their  younger  brother  in 
the  river,  but  again  the  trickster  prevails.  While  waiting  for  Will  and  Tom 
to  build  up  their  nerve  with  whiskey,  Jack  meets  an  old  sinner  who  wishes 
to  go  to  Heaven  in  place  of  the  twenty  one  year  old  hero.  In  exchange  for 
the  Heaven-bound  boy’s  place  in  the  sack,  the  old  man  gives  Jack  a 
hundred  head  of  sheep.  When  Will  and  Tom  see  jack’s  flock,  they  too 
attempt  to  gather  sheep  out  of  the  river.  The  two  older  brothers  drown 
because  of  their  greed  for  what  jack  is  able  to  acquire  by  virtue  of  his  quick 
wit.  Hicks’s  rendition  of  “the  old  way  it  was  told”  lasted  over  thirty-nine 
minutes. 

The  third  Jack  Tale  Hicks  told  during  this  Sunday  afternoon,  “Jack 
and  the  Varmints,”  corresponds  to  Type  1640  “The  Brave  Little  Tailor.” 
Stith  Thompson  notes  that 

the  teller  of  folktales  recognizes  well  enough  that  usually  luck  may  be 
assisted  by  cleverness  or  rascality.  Particularly  beloved  are  adventures 
of  an  imposter— a well-meaning  and  harmless  imposter,  of  course 
who  meets  with  an  astonishing  series  of  lucky  accidents.  . . . 

The  story  is  usually  told  about  a tailor,  but  this  feature  is  by  no 
means  necessary,  since  substitution  of  trade  is  very  easy  to  the  story- 
teller. He  kills  seven  flies  with  a single  stroke  of  his  hand  and  in  his 
pride  puts  up  an  inscription,  “Seven  With  One  Stroke.”  The  auda- 
cious placard  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  king,  who  submits  the 
tailor  to  various  tests.  By  his  cleverness  and  audacity,  he  always 
succeeds.  (144) 

As  in  so  many  other  Ray  Hicks  Jack  Tales,  the  youthful  hero  sets  out 
because  “him  and  his  mama  got  up  agin’  it  for  food.”  A biographical  detail 
may  prove  insightful  here.  Nathan  Hicks,  Ray’s  father,  hanged  himself  in 
1945.  Ray,  then  in  his  early  twenties,  moved  with  his  wife  Rosa  and  their 
young  family  back  into  his  parents’  home  in  order  to  care  for  his  mother. 
Rena  Hicks  lived  with  her  son  and  his  family  until  her  death  in  1976.  The 
many  Jack  Tales  featuring  the  difficult  straits  of  the  boy  and  his  mother 
are  a reflection  of  Ray’s  own  life  as  head  of  the  Hicks  household. 

Setting  out  to  seek  some  means  to  alleviate  the  family’s  poverty,  Jack 
comes  to  a pile  of  cow  manure  where  he  kills  seven  flies.  Hicks  is  sensitive 
to  the  indelicacy  of  his  material  at  this  point  in  the  narrative,  asking,  “Do 
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you  want  it  in  it  right  there,  now,  the  way  I know  it?”  Whereas  Chase’s 
edited  version  of  the  tale  indicates  thatjack  came  to  a mud  puddle,  Hicks’s 
oral  sources  are  “a  little  rough.”  His  traditional  telling  describes  the  way 
cow  manure  “flatters  out  on  the  ground”  with  yellow  cow-flies  “a-suckin 
it.”  Such  naturalistic  details  mark  Hicks’s  story  as  authentic  folk  compo- 
sition. 

Wearing  the  boast  embossed  on  his  belt— “Big  Man  Jack  Killed  Seven 
at  a Whack”— Jack  arrives  at  a new  settlement.  There  he  is  told  that  work 
is  scarce  and  that  “Peat  is  in  the  yard  all  the  time.”  When  asked  after  the 
conclusion  of  his  tale  to  define  “peat,”  Hicks  replied: 

And  “peat,”  what  it  means  is  your  food. 

Now  they  had  it  that  peat, 

when  it  was  in  the  yard, 

you  had  about  three  more  messes  left. 

Three  more  meals, 
litde  meals, 
to  make  out. 

And  when  it  come  up  through  the  porch  and  got  in  your  settin  room, 
you  had  two. 

And  when  it  come  on  through  the  kitchen  door, 
you  had  one. 

And  when  it  got  under  the  table, 
you  was  a-eatin  the  crumbs. 

The  crumbs  that  was  left. 

And  when  it  got  on  top  of  the  table, 
you  looked  at  the  table  and  nothin  on  it. 

Peat. 

They’d  say,  “Old  Peat’s  about  on  the  table. 

Come  on  and  eat,  but  Old  Peat’s  about  on  the  table.” 


Yeah. 

That  meant  bread  and  water. 


The  reality  of  the  hardship  of  life  in  the  Southern  mountains  is  never 
absent  from  Hicks’sjack  Tales,  even  in  a fantasy  which  features  a mythical 
unicorn  and  an  anachronistic  lion. 

In  “Jack  and  the  Varmints,”  the  hero  must  act  a part  he  does  not  feel. 
Jack’s  braggadocio  is  only  a ruse  for  the  benefit  of  the  king,  for  in  reality 
the  boy  is  a coward.  Hicks’s  omniscient  narrative  perspective  provides  a 
kind  of  double  vision  in  this  tale;  the  storyteller’s  audience  sees  bothjack’s 
mask  of  pretence  in  public  as  well  as  the  real  face  of  the  frightened  boy 
in  private.  During  each  episode  alone  with  the  varmints, Jack  is  fearful  and 
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even  attempts  to  avoid  the  encounter.  As  a moral  to  the  story,  Hicks 
comments  on  the  usefulness  of  Jack’s  fear:  “He  come  out  of  everthing  a- 
being  scared,  so  bad.  Now  I’ve  come  out  of  a few  things  in  my  life  by  being 
scared,  and  I didn’t  know  how  I done  it  to  come  out.  It  helps.  If  you  don’t 
get  scared,  you  won’t  make  it.  Yeah,  I’ve  been  in  the  woods  where  I come 
out  that  way.”  Just  as  in  “Hardy  Hardhead,”  where  the  emotion  of  anger 
and  the  physiological  sensations  anger  arouses  are  recalled,  in  his  twenty- 
seven  minute  account  of  “Jack  and  the  Varmints,”  Hicks  remembers  the 
invigorating  effect  fear  has  on  the  body  and  conveys  sense  memory 
through  performance.  The  storyteller’s  close  emotional  bond  with  Jack 
is  a rubric  which  signals  Hicks’s  variant  telling  of  these  tales.  I shall  discuss 
this  feature  of  Hicks’s  narrative  style  in  more  detail  later. 

The  Context 

OnSunday,July  12, 1981,  Ray  Hicks  told  threejack  Tales  while  seated 
on  the  front  porch  of  his  unpainted,  two-story  frame  house,  under  whose 
tin  roof  he  and  his  wife,  Rosa  Harmon  Hicks,  raised  their  five  children— 
three  girls  and  two  boys.  The  audience  was  composed  of  myself,  my 
brother,  and  revivalist  storyteller  Gwenda  Ledbetter.  Ledbetter  was 
scheduled  to  perform  later  that  evening  at  nearby  Lees-McCrae  College 
and  had  come  along  to  hear  this  legendary  mountain  man  spin  tales  in  his 
home  setting.  The  arrival  of  another  listener,  a neighbor  named  Charlie, 
significantly  affected  the  storytelling  context,  as  will  be  described  later. 

In  “From  Text  to  Social  Context,”  Kristin  Langellier  proposes  a 
conceptional  clarification  and  expansion  of  the  term  context.  Rather  than 
view  context  only  as  the  place  for  performance,  an  “already-constituted 
container”  or  frame  from  which  the  performance  text  emerges,  Langellier 
notes  that  it  is  also  possible  to  see  context  as  the  conditions  for  perfor- 
mance (65).  Reviewing  Fine  and  Speer’s  1977  landmark  essay  “A  New 
Look  at  Performance,”  Langellier  cites  an  array  of  approaches  to  under- 
standing the  complex  phenomenon  of  context.  One  approach  which  had 
application  for  this  case  study  of  Ray  Hicks  is  a consideration  of  the 
“Performer  as  context”  (63).  From  this  perspective,  the  folklorist  must 
take  into  consideration  “a  performer’s  expectations,  competence,  per- 
sonal/social/ cultural  history,  and  status  within  the  performing  situation” 
(63).  Ray  Hicks’s  storytelling  history,  as  I recorded  it  between  1981  and 
1987,  thus  becomes  the  larger  context  in  which  these  representative  Jack 
Tales  are  embedded. 

The  three  stories  with  which  Hicks  regaled  us  that  Sunday  afternoon 
offer  a facet  of  a national  treasure  and  his  trove  of  traditional  lore.  Just 
as  the  gemstone  is  enhanced  by  the  foil  into  which  it  is  set,  so  too  these 
mountain  marchen  reveal  their  true  luster  only  when  viewed  in  their  total 
performance  context.  This  setting  is  molded  and  cast  not  just  by  the 
storyteller’s  physical  surroundings  and  psychic  worldview  but  also  by  the 
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tales  themselves.  Henry  Glassie  in  Passing  the  Time  in  Ballymenone  has 
observed  that  “stories  provide  contexts  for  each  other”  (34).  He  elabo- 
rates: 


Stories  mean  in  association.  Providing  contexts  for  each  other,  they 
reach  through  the  mind  to  connect,  narrowing  into  systems,  reducing 
toward  principles.  At  the  same  time  they  reverberate,  pushing 
beyond  system  to  touch  and  embrace  life.  (178) 

By  recording  an  entire  afternoon  of  stories,  this  case  study  attempts  to 
embrace  something  of  the  reverberation  and  life  of  Ray  Hicks’s  telling  of 
these  Jack  Tales. 


The  Textures 

The  central  image  illuminating  the  section  which  follows  is  Mikhail 
Bakhtin’s  use  of  the  term  dialogue.  The  folk  discourses  transcribed  below 
may  be  thought  of  as  polyphonic,  an  organic  orchestration  of  voices.  To 
describe  such  an  oral/aural  phenomenon,  Bakhtin  borrows  from  the 
language  of  music.  As  his  ideas  are  applied  here,  the  performance  record 
represents  a musical  score,  with  the  tale  proper  being  the  melody  line, 
while  Hicks’s  authorial  asides  are  the  harmony  line,  the  overtones  which 
supply  textural  counterpoint. 

Such  textural  layering  may  sound  like  plot  digressions  to  those 
unfamiliar  with  Hicks’s  vocal  duality.  For  instance,  W.H.  Ward  has 
discussed  the  “literary  unity”  of  Hicks’s  tales.  Although  his  article  is  based 
on  Hicks’s  storytelling  as  recorded  on  the  Folk  Legacy  album  Ray  Hicks 
Telling  Four  Traditional  “Jack  ” Tales,  Ward’s  discussion  mostly  concerns 
the  generic  unity  of  the  marchen  form  itself,  such  as  framing  devices  and 
repetition.  However,  Ward  adds  one  comment  concerning  Hicks’s  per- 
formance style  which  will  have  significance  throughout  the  following 
discussion:  “Hicks’s  renderings  of  the  Jack  Tales  are  not  flawless  models 
of  literary  unity:  even  a casual  hearing  of  some  of  them  will  uncover 
characteristics  which  tend  toward  their  disjunction  in  some  way”  ( 13 1 ).  In 
the  following  examination  of  Hicks’s  storytelling,  I will  argue  that  these 
so-called  “lapses  of  cohesion”  (131)  are  not  disjunctive  but  instead 
represent  a different  sort  of  unity,  one  in  which  narrative  is  blended  with 
metanarrative. 

In  Story,  Performance,  and  Event:  Contextual  Studies  of  Oral  Narrative, 
Richard  Bauman  offers  a definition  of  metanarration,  a term  I have  used 
previously  in  this  case  study:  “By  metanarration,  I mean  those  devices  that 
index  or  comment  on  the  narrative  itself  (such  as  its  messages,  generic 
form  and  function,  and  discourse)  or  on  the  components  or  conduct  of 
the  storytelling  event  (including  participants,  organization,  and  action)” 
(98).  Bauman’s  concept  of  metanarration  provides  insights  into  the  three 
double-voiced  narratives  transcribed  and  discussed  in  the  pages  which 
follow. 
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The  Tale  Transcriptions  and  Performance  Reports 


The  following  transcriptions  of  “Hardy  Hardhead,”  “The  Heifer 
Hide,”  and  “Jack  and  the  Varmints”  were  prepared  from  an  audio 
recording  of  Ray  Hicks’s  performance  of  July  12,  1981.  Hicks  first 
outlines,  then  colors,  shadows,  and  highlights  his  tale  topics  in  lengthy 
narrative  stanzas.  Unlike  Marshall  Ward  and  Stanley  Hicks,  whose  speak- 
ing styles  fall  into  couplet  or  triplet  patterns,  Ray  Hicks  utilizes  a verse 
paragraph  rhythm.  In  addition,  he  weaves  a running  oral  commentary 
throughout  his  telling  of  these  tales.  He  offers  an  autobiographical, 
metanarrative  gloss  featuring  Ray  which  is  voiced-over  the  traditional 
story  line  featuring  Jack.  The  transcriptions  which  follow  attempt  to 
convey  this  stereophonic  effect  by  notating  the  basic  plot  in  standard  type, 
while  the  storyteller’s  personal  comments  are  italicized  to  suggest  the 
dialogic  nature  of  his  narrative  style. 

As  prelude  to  this  premier  performance,  Hicks  asked  which  tale  I was 
most  interested  in  hearing.  “Now  I’d  rather  tape  the  one  that  you’d  rather 
have,”  he  insisted.  Presumably,  any  tale  from  the  entire  Jack  canon  was 
at  the  storyteller’s  command,  ready  to  be  conjured  up  at  will.  When  asked 
about  his  familiarity  with  this  extensive  repertory,  Hicks  replied,  “Well, 
I know  ’em  all.  I’ve  told  ’em  about  all,  that’s  in  the  book”  [Richard  Chase’s 
The Jack  Tales].  Although  Hicks  is  a traditional  teller  who  inherited  these 
Jack  Tales  by  word-of-mouth  from  his  grandfather  Ben  Hicks,  who  also 
told  tales  for  Chase’s  collection,  the  power  of  the  printed  word  is  such  that 
“the  book”  has  become  a touchstone  for  regional  tellers,  even  those  with 
the  folkloric  authenticity  of  Ray  Hicks.  Rather  than  accept  Chase’s  version 
of  these  tales  as  gospel,  however,  Hicks  will  often  argue  with  the  book, 
contradicting  its  authority  or  emphasizing  that  his  own  rendition  is,  in 
fact,  “the  old  way”  of  telling  a particular  tale. 

For  instance,  Hicks’s  telling  of  “Hardy  Hardhead”  emerges  out  of  a 
brief  listing  of  his  repertory  of  titles,  as  if  he  is  mulling  over  these  stories 
before  choosing  one  for  performance.  When  he  comes  to  “Hardy 
Hardhead,”  Hicks  declares,  “Now  hit  ain’t  in  the  book  like  I know  it.”  The 
performance  begins  as  a report  on  the  plot  and  then,  once  the  listeners’ 
interest  is  whetted,  the  storyteller  asks  tantalizingly,  “Would  you  like  to 
hear  that  ’un  told?  That’s  a good  ’un.”  He  then  breaks  through  into  his 
own  version  of  this  tale,  which  warns  against  the  pitfalls  of  a bad  temper. 
The  physiological  sensations  of  anger  and  impatience  can  ruin  a person’s 
health  and  prospects,  as  the  folk  healer  illustrates  with  the  following  story 
of  “Hardy  Hardhead.” 


Hardy  Hardhead 


And  there’s  “Hardy  Hardhead.” 
Now  it  ain ’t  in  the  book  like  I know  it. 
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I don ’t  know  whether  they  knowed  that  part  or  not, 
when  they  went  around- 
Dick  Chase- 

and  got  ’em  in  the  country. 


Hit- 

hit  ain ’t  in  the  book  like  I know  it. 

Hit’s  in  it- 
I like  it 

account  of  that  one  part  in  it. 

See,  it  was  Will  and  Tom- 
three  brothers— 
and  all  the  other 

boys  in  the  community  of  log  cabins. 

The  witch  had  a ’chantment  on  a beautiful  girl, 
and  all  the  way  you  could  get  that  girl 
out  of  that  was  break  the  witch. 

Ever  challenge  that  she  give  you,  you  break  it. 

Outdo  her. 

Or  do  as  good  as  she  did. 

And  ever  boy  went  and  got  killed  on  a hackard. 

That’s  a sharp— 
that’s  a sharp— 

uh,  with  steel  teeth  in  it  that  they  used  to 
fix  lint  with,  you  see. 

And  she’d  put  it  on  a stump 

and  make  a bet  with  ’em  and  she’d  roll  off  on  her  stump, 
hit  her  hips  on  it  and  bounce  off  and  not  a scratch  on  her. 

And  all  the  boys  went  and  tried  to  break  it  and  ever  one  got  killed  in 
the  setdement 
but  Will  and  Tom  and  Jack. 

And  Will  and  Tom  went  and  got  killed. 

Just  Jack  left  in  their  family. 

The  baby  boy. 


And  he  kept  beggin, 
said,  “Mama, 
let  me  go. 

I believe  I can  do  it.” 

Would  you  like  to  hear  that  ‘un  told? 
That’s  a good  ’un. 

“Hardy  Hardhead.  ” 

And  I’ll  just  go  through  and  tell  it. 
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Well,  now,  this  'un  here, 
this  here, 

“Hard  Hardyhead  [sic].” 

Now  hit  was  a— 
was  started  out 
of  a witch 

had  a witch  ’chantment  on  a beautiful  daughter. 

And  ever  one  of  the  others  had  got  killed. 

And  so, 

Will  and  Tom  was  all  that  was  left. 

And  so,  Will  kept  beggin 
his  mother,  say, 

“Mother.” 

“Mama,  ” they  usually  called  it, 
in  the  mountains. 

“Mama,  will  you  let  me  go?” 

Said,  “I  believe  I can  do  it.” 

And  she  said, 

“Well—”  to  get  it  hard  on  ’em. 

Non)  you  know  you  can ’t  carry  much  water  in  a sifter. 

That ’s  the  old  sifter  that  they  used  to  sift  meal  in,  you  know. 

A round  sifter. 

Said,  “You  go  bring  enough  water 
in  this  sifter  to  bake— 
to  bake  two  pones  of  bread  for  your  lunch, 
for  your  dinner. 

Well,  Will  went 

with  that  sifter  to  the  spring. 

And  ever  time  he’d  dip  it  up  that  water  ’uld  just  run  out  and  leave 
them  blubbers  between  the  squares  on  the  little  screen. 

And  a little  sparrow-bird 

would  fly  over  and  dart  its  wings  and  say: 

“Spread  it  with  moss, 

Daub  it  with  mud, 

And  it’ll  hold  water.” 

Little  bird  would  speak  it  not  plain , you  know,  hut  it  would  say  it- 
a spirit  in  it. 

“Spread  it  with  moss, 

And  daub  it  with  mud, 

And  it’ll  hold  water.” 

Will  kept  on, 

it  a-dartin  by  his  head, 

and  said,  “You  litde  dicket,  you.” 
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Said,  “Get  away  from  here, 
you  a-botherin  me.” 


Got— flew  a little  mad,  you  know. 

Th rowed  off. 

And  it  goes  good,  because  mad  ruins  anything  you  know. 

Is  the  reason  I like  this  ’un. 

And  so, 

he  run  it  off  and  come  back, 
and  she  baked— 

He  finally  carried, 

a-runnin  and  his  tongue  a-hangin  out  he  got  so  nigh  gone 
a-gettin  enough  water  squeezed 
and  a-shake  it  out  of  that  sifter 
to  bake  two  pones  of  bread. 

Well, 

he  got  it  and  she  baked  it. 

And  she  fixed  him  a bottle  of  water 
for  his  drinkin, 
to  go  with  it. 

And  he  stuck  out  to 
go  to  the  witch’s  palace. 

And  he  come  to 
a big  oak  tree. 

A big  white  oak  tree. 

It  was  big  and  damp  and  shady,  spread  out  in  the 
lap  of  it. 

And  there  was  a man  a-settin  there 
with  his  cane 

up  again’  the  trunk  of  that  big  tree 
with  a big  beard  a-hangin  down  to  here. 

And  he  says,  “Young  man.” 

He  says,  “I’m  hungry.” 

He  said,  “Would 

you  give  me  something  to  eat?” 


And  Will  sassed  him. 

He  said, 

he  says,  “I  ain’t  got  but  two  litde  pones  of  bread.” 
And  he  said,  “I  worked  to  get  hit.” 

And  he  said,  “I  ain’t  gonna  give  it  to  a thing  like  you. 
None  of  my  eatin.” 

Well,  he  went  on. 

Got  to  the  witch’s  palace. 

Witch  come  out  with  that  hackard  and  to  the  stump. 
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She  made  a bet  with  him 
that  he  couldn’t  beat  her. 

And  she  laid  the  hackard  down  onto  that  big  stump  and  just  got  up  on  it, 
give  a flip  and  hit  her  hips  agin’  it  and  never  even  got  a scratch. 

And  said,  “Ha,  ha,  ha. 

I’m  okay.” 

And  Will  got  up  on  it. 

He  give  a flip 

and  stuck  that  hackard  plumb  through  his  hips. 

Started  back  home  a-bleedin 

and  drug  off  in  the  thicket  of  the  creek  and  died. 

Died  there. 

And  so 

that  really  fixed  the  Mama. 

Tom,  then,  in  a little  while, 
about  six  months  or  a year, 
he  said,  “Mama, 

I’ve  took  a notion  to  go  do  that.” 

She  said,  “O-h,  gosh.” 

Said,  “You’ll  go  like  Will, 
my  oldest  boy,  Will.” 

Said,  “We  never  did  find  him.” 

Said,  “He  died  like  the  rest  and  never  did  find  him.” 

Well,  he  kept 
beggin 

and  finally  she  thought  she’d  bluff  him  with  the  sifter. 

And  she  said,  “Well, 
if  you’ll  take  that  sifter 

and  go  carry  enough  water  to  bake  three  pones  of  bread.” 

Thought  he  couldn ’t  get  it  done,  you  know. 

And  he  went, 

and  that  litde  bird,  sparrow, 
come  over,  just  a-dartin, 
heavier  that  time. 

Said,  “Spread  it  with  moss, 

And  daub  it  with  mud, 

And  hit’ll  hold  water.” 

He  kept  on. 

He  said,  “Ehhh— get  away  from  here.” 

Said,  “You’ve  just  a-ruined  me  a-runnin  to  go 
to  get  this  water  dripped  out  of 
the  sifter.” 
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Well,  the  bird  just  left. 


He  kept  runnin  and  finally  got  enough  to  bake  three  pones, 
and  she  fixed  him  a botde  of  water. 

And  he  got  to  this  tree 
and  there  set  that  man. 

But  neither  one,  you  know, 

never  lived  to  tell  the  other’n  about  the  man. 

Neither  one  didn ’t  know  he  was  there  each  time,  you  see. 

And  he  said,  “Give  me  something  to  eat.” 

And  Tom  says,  “I  ain’t  more’n  got  enough  for  myself.” 

He  said,  “I’ve  got  to  save  myself.” 

And  he  went  on. 

She  put  that  out 
and  he  got  killed. 

Hit  went  on, 
three  or  four  years, 

Jack  a-beggin. 

He  was  the  baby,  young  boy. 

He’d  say,  “Mama, 

I’ve  got  a feelin  that  I can  do  it.” 

Said,  “They’s  something  in  me  that’s  different. 

I believe  I—” 

She  said,  “You’ve  all  the  one  I’ve  got  left  to  help  me, 
to  get  wood 

and  help  me  around  my  home.” 

And  said,  “You  go  now, 
and  I’m  old—” 

Husband, 
his  dad,  father— 

“ Papa,  ” as  they  called  him- 
he’d  done  passed  away, 
done  gone, 

and  just  her  and  the  three  boys. 

And  so  direcdy  she  said, 

“If  you’ll  get  enough  water  to  bake  five  pones  of  bread.” 
Thought  she ’d  shore  out  him,  you  know,  with  the  sifter. 

He  went 

and  that  litde  bird  come  over. 

And  Jack  was— 
he’d  listen. 
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And  the  tone  of  that  song 
of  the  bird  would  go  in  his  ear, 
in  his  ear. 

Said,  “Spread  it  with  moss, 

And  daub  it  with  mud, 

And  it’ll  hold  water.” 

And  Jack  ’uld  turn  his  head. 

It  wasn ’t  speakin  it  plain,  you  know, 
the  bird's  voice. 

And  direcdy  he  caught  it. 

And  he  reached  down  and  got  him  some  moss  out  of  the  water 

and  daubed  the  bottom  of  the  screen 

and  put  mud  over  it  like  a robin  a-buildin  its  nest. 

You  know,  that’s  the  way  a pretty  robin  builds  its  nest, 
out  of  mud, 
and  water 
and  grass  straw. 

And  they  take  mud  and  rub  their  body  in  there, 
and  I’ve  seen  ’em  rain  full, 
use  ’em  as  a cup. 

And  he  brought  enough  at  one  load. 

A sifter  full. 

Brought  it  in  at  one  load. 

And  so  she  baked  the  five  pones. 

And  he  got  to  that  tree  and  there  sat  that  feller  with  the  beard  and  his  cane, 

And  he  says,  “Young  man,” 

he  said,  “would  you  give  me  something  to  eat?” 

Jack  says,  “You  obliged—” 

said,  “you  obliged  to  half  of  my  eatin. 

Five  pones  of  bread  and  half  of  my  botde  of  water.” 

And  when  they  went  to  eatin, 

the  five  pones  of  bread  turned  to  a big  cake. 

And  ever  time  they’d  cut  a piece  out  of  it,  it’d  grow  back, 
come  back. 

And  when  they  went  to  drink  water  out  of  the  bottle, 
it  had  turned  to  wine. 

The  purtiest  red  wine  you’d  ever  looked  at. 

And  ever  time  they’d  drink  it  down  a little, 
the  bottle  would  fill  back  up  itself. 

And  on  they  both  sat  there  and  eat  ever  bite  they  could  eat 
and  then  there  set  the  big  cake 
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that  the  five  pones  of  bread  had  turned  to, 
and  the  wine  bottle  full. 

So  Jack  said,  “I’ve  got  to  be  on  my  way.” 

Said,  he  said,  “Where  you  a-going?” 

He  said,  “I’m  a-going  to  try  to  break  that  ’chantment  on  the  witch 
and  get  that  beautiful  girl  out  of  there.” 

He  said,  “You’ll  be  killed 
like  all  the  rest.” 

He  said,  “Will  you  do- 
will  you  do  what  I tell  you?” 

He  says,  Jack  says,  “What? 

Obliged.” 

Said,  “What  is  it?” 

He  says,  “They’s  a boilin  spring  right  up  in  the  woods  there.” 

And  he  reached  him  a stick. 

Just  broke  off  a stick  and  reached  it  to  Jack. 

And  he  said,  “You  go  up  there  in  the  woods  and  if  you  can  turn  that 
spring 
to  wine 

a-steerin  it  with  this  stick,” 
said,  “you’ve  got  faith.” 

Jack  went  up  in  there  and  got  the  boiling  spring 
and  he  steered  and  steered  and  steered. 

And  he  said,  “I  just  don’t  believe 
my  faith  is  strong  enough.” 

AND  ABOUT  THAT  TIME  IT  LOOKED  A LITTLE  PINK. 

And  when  he  looked  back  it  was  wine. 

And  there  stood  the  old  man— 
the  bearded  man  with  the  cane. 

He  said,  “You’ve  got  faith 
all  right.” 

Got  back  down  to  the  tree 

and  he  said,  “Now  I’ve  got  a ship— 

a fold-up  ship.” 

And  he  said,  “You  can  unfold  it— 

Carry  it  under  your  arm  or  on  your  shoulder.” 

And  said,  “If  you  want  to  ride  when  you  get  tired, 
you  can  unfold  it  and  say,  ‘Ship,  fly!  Ship,  fly!’” 

And  said,  “You  can  glide  right  over  the  tree  tops.” 

And  he  said,  “Now  one  thing  I want  to  tell  you.” 

He  said,  “You  pick  up  ever  man 
that  you  see 
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from  here  to  the  witch’s  palace.” 

Said,  “You  pick  up  ever  man  that  you  see.” 

And  so  Jack  thanked  him 

and  took  the  ship  and  went  on  out  and  unfolded  it  and  called  on  it, 
and  it  just  riz  up  over  the  tree. 

And  he  hadn’t  rid  very  far 

till  he  seed  a man  a-going,  just  a-buttin  big  trees  down 
and  knockin  big  rock  out  with  his  head. 

Jack  floated  the  ship  down  a litde  low  over  him, 
and  he  said,  “What’s  your  name,  sir?” 

He  said,  “My  name’s  Hardy  Hardhead,  sir.” 

He  said,  “Hardy  Hardhead,  you  must  be  into  my  ship.” 

Said,  “The  way  you  a-knockin  them  trees  down  with  your  head,” 
he  said,  “it  must  be  hard.” 

Well,  Hardy  Hardhead  got  in. 

And  so,  he  rid  on  a litde  piece. 

I’ll  try  to  get ’m  all  in  noru. 

/ believe  it ’s  seven  of  ’em. 

But  sometimes  I miss  one,  but  I get  ’em  on  the  last. 

And  he  went  on  a litde  piece, 

and  he  seed  a man  a-going  up  a branch. 

Drunk  it  dry— 
lookin  out  of  the  ship. 

And  he  drunk  it  dry  and  he  hit  a creek 
and  run  on  and  was  in  the  river 
a-drinkin  some  out  of  it. 

And  he  lowered  down  and  hollered, 
said,  “What’s  your  name,  sir?” 

He  said,  “My  name’s  Drinkwell,  sir.” 

He  said,  “Drinkwell,  you  must  be  into  my  ship.” 

And  Drinkwell  got  in. 

He  rid  on,  on. 

And  he  come  across 
a litde  hill 
and  he— 

Over  the  hill, 

he  looked  down  and  seed  a man  swallered  a sheep  whole. 

Wool  and  all.  [Laughter] 
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Just  swallered  it  whole- 
wool  and  all  on. 

And  he  floated  his  ship  down. 

And  he  swallered  the  sheep  and  then  was  up  towards  a cow. 

And  Jack  got  down  by  that  time, 
and  he  said,  “What’s  your  name,  sir?” 

He  said,  “My  name  is  Eatwell,  sir.” 

He  said,  “Eatwell,  you  must  be  into  my  ship.” 

And  he  went  on 

and  he  seed  a man  a-holdin  his  hand  over  his  ear. 

Floated  down  to  him, 

and  he  said,  “What’s  your  name,  sir?” 

He  said,  “HOLD  IT,  HOLD  IT,  HOLD  IT!” 

Said,  “Who  is  that  a-speakin  to  me, 
a-knockin  me  out?” 

Said,  “I’m  a-listenin  at  them  g-nats  grit  their  teeth  way  up  yonder 
in  the  elements.” 

[Laughter] 

Said,  “What’s  your  name,  sir?” 

He  said,  “My  name’s  Hearwell,  sir.” 

He  said,  “Hearwell,  you  must  be  into  my  ship.” 

And, 

he  went  on. 

He  could  see  a man  a-runnin. 

And  he  lowered  the  ship, 
and  about  that  time 

a rabbit  jumped  out  in  front  of  the  man. 

And  he  run  and  caught  the  rabbit. 

And  the  rabbit  was  a-runnin, 

just  a-stayin  in  the  air  nearly,  just  a-gettin  it  jump  like  a deer, 
and  he  picked  that  rabbit  up  in  his  right  hand  and  he  was  just  a-hittin 
on  one  foot  now  and  then.  [Laughter] 

He  wasn’t  a-runnin  with  both  feet, 
just  a-hittin 
using  one. 

A-hoppin, 

and  just  a-hittin  the  other’n  to  help  out  now  and  then. 

And  caught  the  rabbit 
in  his  right  hand 
and  him  a-going  that  fast— 
the  rabbit. 
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Picked  it  up  in  his  right  hand. 

Just  a-hittin  on  one  foot,  either,  now  and  then. 

One  foot  to  the  other’n. 

He  said,  “What’s  your  name,  sir?” 

He  said,  “My  name  is  Runwell,  sir.” 

He  said,  “Runwell,  you  must  be  into  my  ship.” 

So,  he  went  on. 

And  he  seed  a man 
with  his  hawg  rifle 
a-sightin. 

Jack  hollered,  said,  “What’s  your  name?” 

He  said,  “HUSH,  HUSH, 

HUSH!” 

He  said,  “You’re  gonna  mess  me  up  with  my  shot.” 

He  said,  “What’s— 

He  said,  “HOLD  IT,  HOLD  IT,  HOLD  IT!” 

He  said,  “I’m  a-fixin  to  knock  a squirrel’s  eye  out  over  yonder  in 
Scotland.”  [Laughter] 

He  said,  “You  about  to  knock  me  out  of  hittin.” 

He  said,  “I’m  gonna  knock  its  eyeball  out  over  in  Scotland.”  [Laugh- 
ter] 

And  so, 

Jack  said,  “What’s  your  name?” 

He  said,  “My  name  is  Shootwell.” 

He  said,  “Shootwell,  into  my  ship.” 

So  he  went  on. 

Now  I reckon  now  I got  ’em  all  in. 

I’ll  get  ’em  on  the  last,  if  I didn ’t. 

I miss  out  sometimes. 

So  he  went  on 

and  he  didn’t  see  any  other’n. 

He  got  to  the  witch’s  palace. 

And  he  hollered,  and  she  come  out. 

He  said,  “I’ve  got  all  my  men  here, 
and  I’m  come 

to  see  if  I can  break  your  ’chantment.” 
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And  the  witch  said  okay. 

And  she  betted  Jack  fifteen  cents 
agin’  him  fifteen 

that  he  didn’t  have  nary  man  that  could  beat  her  on  the  hackard. 

And  Jack  said,  “Hardy  Hardhead  here,  sir.” 

Hardy  Hardhead  come  out  in  front. 

The  witch  laid  the  hackard  down  and  got  up  on  it, 
went,  “EHHHH-YYYYYUUUUUUUUUU!” 

Turned  a somerset  and  struck  her  hips  on  the  hackard  and  on  off  on 
her  feet  a-runnin  back  around  in  circles. 

And  said,  “I  ain’t  got  a scratch.” 

Hardy  Hardhead  got  up  on  that  stump. 

And  he  looked  at  that  hackard  and  swelled  his  chest  up 
and  give  a six  somerset  in  the  air 

and  come  around  in  time  and  hit  his  head  agin’  that  hackard. 

And  they  said  you  didn’t  find  a piece  of  it. 

It  was  gone. 

And  his  head  not  hurt. 

Well,  the  witch  said,  “You’ve  out  me  on  that.” 

Said,  “I’ll  bet  you-” 

Said,  “I’ll  bet  you  thirty  cents 
agin’  your  thirty,  now, 

that  you  ain’t  got  nary  man  that  can  outrun  me.” 

Jack  said,  “Runwell  here,  sir.” 

Runwell  stepped  out. 

And  the  witch  went  to  her  hen-house 
and  got  a agg— 
two  aggs. 

Or  broke  a agg,  aggs, 
and  got  a aggshell  apiece. 

And  said,  “Now,  the  way  we’ll  check  it, 
said,  “we’ll  go  to  the  ocean, 
and  the  water’s  salty, 
and  we’ll  know 

if  we’ve  been  there  and  back.” 

And  so  the  witch  said,  “One.  Two.  Three.  Go!” 

And  off  her  and  Runwell  took  to  the  ocean. 

Runwell— 

the  way  he  run  after  that  rabbit, 

he  left  that  witch  like  she  was  standin  still. 

She  just  looked  like  she  was  standin  there,  he  went  so  fast. 

The  way  he  caught  the  rabbit. 
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And  Runwell  got  to  the  ocean  and  had  his  aggshell  full  of  water, 

a-runnin  back  with  it 

and  met  her  on  a half-way  run. 

Met  the  witch  just  there  half-way. 

Done  been  there  and  back  and  met  her  on  a half-way  run. 

And  she  seed  she’d  had  it. 

And  she  spoke  to  him. 

Said,  “It  ain’t  no  use  to  do  that.” 

Said,  “Set  down  here  and  take  a spell  with  me.” 

There  was  a oak  tree  there. 

Said,  “Set  down  here  to  this  oak  tree  and  take  a spell  with  me.” 

And  Runwell  made  a bad  go. 

He  set  down  with  her. 

Got  him  to  sleep 
and  she  witched  him. 

Put  a skull-bone  under  his  head, 

and  long  as  that  skull-bone  was  there,  he’d  sleep. 

Long  as  it  was  under  his  head. 

Yeah,  Seewell. 

There  it  is  now. 

I left  Seewell  out  awhile  ago. 

I get  one  out. 

But  it’s  the  hardest  to  get  ’em  in  there. 

Seewell. 

But  I get  ’em  on  the  last.  ' 

Seewell. 

And  he  says,  “Seewell,  here,  sir.” 

And  Seewell  got  down  and  looked. 

He  said,  “Yeah.” 

Says,  “I  see  him  yonder  half-way  to  the  ocean.” 

And  said,  “She’s  nearly  to  the  ocean.” 

And  said,  “She’s  witched  him 

and  got  a skull-bone  under  his  head.” 

And  Jack  said,  “Shootwell  here,  sir.” 

Shootwell  got  down  with  his  hawg  rifle, 
knocked  that  skull-bone  out  from  under  his  head, 
and  knocked  Runwell  senseless. 

And  he  got  up 

and  run  around  in  a six-circle, 

six  times  circle, 

and  caught  his  mind  back. 

Come  back  and  took  back  to  the  hen-house 
and  got  another  aggshell 
and  went  back. 
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And  the  witch  was  just  there  a-stoopin  over  to  get  her’n  full  the 
first  ’un. 

And  he  pushed  her  in  and  drowneded  her 
and  come  back. 

And  that  ended  it. 

And  Jack  married  the  beautiful  daughter. 

And  the  last  time  I was  down  through  there 
they  was  a-doing  real  well. 

And  that’s- 

And  that  bird  now  is  the  difference, 
that  they  didn ’t  get, 

I don ’t  think. 

Hit  ain ’t  in  the  book,  I don ’t  think, 
where  the  bird  was  a-talkin. 

That  was  the  old  ioay  of  it. 

A-tryin  to  tell  ’em  all,  the  bird  was. 

(Duration:  21  minutes,  40  seconds) 


“Hardy  Hardhead”  is  one  of  manyjack  Tales  in  which  the  hero  must 
confront  a witch.  In  another  version  of  this  tale  performed  on  May  12, 
1986,  Hicks  offers  a characteristic  metanarrative  aside  in  which  he 
explains  how  to  turn  into  a witch. 

I’m  gonna  put  in  there 
the  way  they  told  me 
to  make  a witch. 
if  you  want  to  hear  it. 

The  way  they  told  me  to  be  a witch 

was  kill  twelve  black  cats, 

suck  a sow  hog  nine  days  in  a muddy  pen, 

huh,  [laughter] 

and  look  at  the  sun. 

You  can’t  be  long,  you  know,  even  if  it  was  a half-a-second, 
of  a hot,  blazing  sun  that  God  created. 

Built. 

Created. 

A half-a-second  a look  at  it, 
you’d  be— 

I’ll  say  a feller  ’uld  be  something. 

It’d  change  him  into  something  a-suckin  that  hog. 

And  them  there  cats— 

I’ve  killed  a few  black  cats. 

They’ll  get  on  you  worse  than  a [?]. 
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I’ll  tell  you  that’s  right. 

Yeah,  a black  cat, 

to  kill  it’ll  haint  you  worse  than  a [?] 
or  any  other  curse. 

Just  as  it  is  necessary  for  a shaman  to  be  inducted  into  what  Mircea  Eliade 
calls  “techniques  of  ecstacy,”  so  too  is  it  necessary  for  a watch  to  follow  a 
prescribed  initiation  rite.  Such  a colorful  folk  belief  in  supernatural 
transformations  enhances  the  traditional  oral  flavor  of  Hicks’s  telling  of 
“Hardy  Hardhead.” 

In  this  tale,  Jack  is  able  to  beat  such  a superhuman  creature  as  the 
witch  only  because  he  has  been  generous  to  the  needy  beggar,  with  whom 
the  boy  shares  his  lunch.  Both  Will  and  Tom,  however,  ignore  the  old 
man’s  plea  for  food.  The  storyteller  disapproves  of  Jack’s  brothers  for 
their  neglect  of  a fellow  creature.  “Well,  I’d  a-give  him  half  anyway,”  Hicks 
contends,  “and  if  I’d  a-had  breakfast,  I’d  a-give  him  all  of  it.”  Such  an 
evocative  detail  reflects  not  only  Ray  Hicks’s  generosity,  but  his  uninhib- 
ited projection  of  himself  into  these  stories.  The  storyteller’s  appetite  and 
the  time  of  his  last  meal  are  elements  which  enter  into  Hicks’s  portrayal 
of  his  characters  in  these  Jack  Tales. 

Another  personal  detail  which  is  recounted  in  Hicks’s  telling  of 
“Hardy  Hardhead”  concerns  a serious  case  of  blood  poisoning  nine-year- 
old  Ray  developed  in  his  foot  and  leg.  The  infection  was  eventually  cured 
with  a wheat  poultice,  but  the  episode  left  an  impression  upon  his  memory 
as  well  as  his  memoirs.  The  following  recollection  was  recorded  on 
November  16,  1985. 

I got  where  I could  hop  a litde  on  it, 
put  it  to  the  ground. 

And  that’s  the  reason  my  leg  here  is  so  much  stronger 
and  bigger  on  this  side  than  I am  this. 

I hopped 

so  much  on  that  foot  a-getting  wood, 
on  one  leg. 

Makes  me  think  where, 

in  “Hardy  Hardhead,” 

where  Runwell  caught  that  rabbit. 

And  he  even, 
yeah, 

he  even  caught  it,  you  know, 
and 

was  just  a-hittin  on  one  foot  ever  now  and  then. 

And  picked  the  rabbit  up 
and  hit  a-going  that  fast. 

Runwell  did. 

[The  storyteller  demonstrates  this  one-legged  stride  while  remaining 
seated.] 
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Well,  that’s  the  way  I was  a-doing, 
a-hoppin  on  one  leg, 
a-gettin  wood. 

And  I learnt  where  I could  jump 
three  and  four  feet 

on  one  leg  with  litde  poles  of  wood  on  my  shoulder. 

Thus,  Hicks’s  biography  influences  his  portrayal  of  even  such  a relatively 
minor  character  as  the  fleet-footed  Runwell.  A storyteller  whose  match- 
ing of  self  with  Jack  is  so  complete  that  he  even  boasts,  “I’ve  been  Jack,” 
Hicks  might  also  add  that  he  has  been  the  character  of  Runwell,  along  with 
a wide  assortment  of  other  folktale  figures. 

The  mnemonic  task  for  the  teller  of  “Hardy  Hardhead”  is  to  remem- 
ber seven  men  possessed  of  amazing  attributes.  Hicks’s  recognition  of  this 
challenge  is  evident  in  his  interlinear  interjection:  “I’ll  try  to  get  ’em  all  in 
now.  I believe  there’s  seven  of  ’em.  But  sometimes  I miss  one,  but  I get 
’em  on  the  last.”  After  describing  Jack’s  six  successive  meetings  with 
Hardy  Hardhead,  Drinkwell,  Eatwell,  Hearwell,  Runwell,  and  Shootwell, 
Hicks  comments:  “Now  I reckon  now  I got  ’em  all  in.  I’ll  get  ’em  on  the 
last  if  I didn’t.  I miss  out  sometimes.”  Hicks  has  in  fact  failed  to  mention 
Seewell,  a character  he  remembers  only  when  keen  vision  is  required  in 
the  narrative:  “Yeah,  Seewell.  There  he  is  now.  I left  Seewell  out  awhile 
ago.  I get  one  out.  But  it’s  the  hardest  to  get  ’em  in  there.”  Hicks’s 
oversight  of  the  far-sighted  character  presents  an  interesting  perfor- 
mance nuance  on  the  part  of  the  storyteller,  who  knows  these  epics  so  well 
that  he  can  even  predict  where  he  is  most  apt  to  err. 

However,  as  he  announced  at  the  story’s  beginning,  perfect  recollec- 
tion of  Jack’s  seven  amazing  companions  is  not  the  teller’s  primary 
interest  in  this  tale  of  “Hardy  Hardhead.”  Instead,  Hicks  “liked  it  on 
account  of  that  one  part  in  it,”  the  bird’s  proffered  advice  to  Will,  Tom, 
andjack.  Immediately  after  the  story’s  finish,  Hicks  reiterates  his  interest 
in  this  element  of  the  plot,  an  element  he  reminds  us  that  is  not  found  in 
Chase’s  collection:  “And  that  bird  now  is  the  difference  that  they  didn’t 
get,  I don’t  think.  Hit  ain’t  in  the  book,  I don’t  think,  where  the  bird  was 
a-talkin.  That  was  the  old  way  of  it.  A-tryin  to  tell  ’em  all,  the  bird  was.  ” This 
sparrow,  or  more  properly  “a  spirit  in  it,”  is  the  most  significant  element 
for  the  shamanistic  storyteller  who  reveres  the  lifeforce  in  the  natural 
world.  An  herbalist  who  finds  cures  for  the  physical  ailments  of  the  human 
condition  in  the  plant  life  around  him,  Hicks  also  shows  his  sensitivity  to 
the  advice  of  animals  in  his  description  of  the  character  ofjack  in  “Hardy 
Hardhead.”  Although  the  sage  sparrow  “wasn’t  a-speakin  it  plain,”  Jack 
listens  when  “the  tone  of  that  song  of  the  bird  would  go  in  his  ear.”  Like 
the  prophets  of  old  who  could  interpret  the  cries  of  birds,  Jack  finally 
catches  the  melodic  message  and  follows  its  labor-saving  directions. 

Even  though  Hicks’s  alter  ego  experiences  other  miraculous  encoun- 
ters in  this  tale,  it  is  Jack’s  ability  to  comprehend  the  bird,  a creature 
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honored  in  myth  and  legend  as  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  which  sets  him 
apart  from  his  two  brothers.  This  gift  of  tongues  marks  the  hero  who,  like 
his  narrative  creator,  recognizes  that  “They’s  something  in  [him]  that’s 
different.  ”Mircea  Eliade  in  Shamanism:  Archaic  Techniques  ofEcstacy  notes 
the  shaman’s  power  to  communicate  with  birds:  “All  over  the  world 
learning  the  language  of  animals,  especially  of  birds,  is  equivalent  to 
knowing  the  secrets  of  nature  and  hence  to  be  able  to  prophesy. . . . These 
animals  can  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  future  because  they  are  thought  to 
be  receptacles  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  or  epiphanies  of  the  gods. 
Learning  their  language,  imitating  their  voice,  is  equivalent  to  ability  to 
communicate  with  the  beyond  and  the  heavens”  (98). 

One  phenomenon  that  signals  both  Ray’s  and  Jack’s  difference  is 
their  perception  of  spirits.  Unlike  his  two  brothers,  Jack  is  able  to  hear  the 
spirit  of  the  bird  advising  him  to  daub  the  holes  in  the  sifter  with  mud,  “like 
a robin  a-buildin  its  nest.”  Hicks  describes  the  presence  of  such  a spirit  as 
“something  that  you’ve  never  felt  on  earth.  A-curious.  Now,  a spirit  is 
something  that  you’ve  never  felt  in  your  lifetime  on  this  planet  here,  of 
a earthly  thing.  It’s  a odd  thing  when  you  get  in  on  a spirit.” 

On  Saturday,  May  19,  1984,  during  a session  devoted  mainly  to  his 
stories  of  specters  and  apparitions,  Hicks  the  shaman  discussed  the 
skepticism  of  non-believers. 

But  now,  they’d  say,  “Ray, 
we  don’t  believe  that. 

You’ve  got  to  take  us.” 

I said,  “You  won’t  see  nothin 
if  you  go  there  with  your  mind  on  it. 

You’ve  got  to  see  it  un-thoughted.” 

That  you’ve  a-walkin  along  there 
and  your  mind  some  other  way, 
on  something  else. 

Spirits,  it  seems,  are  shy.  They  will  not  appear  on  demand.  Instead,  the 
sensitive  communicant  must  have  his  mind  “some  other  way,  on  some- 
thing else,”  in  order  to  see  the  spirit  “un-thoughted.”  This  is  exactly  the 
manner  of  Jack’s  exchange  with  the  spirit  of  the  helpful  bird  in  “Hardy 
Hardhead.” 

Although  Hicks’s  storytelling  is  charged  with  sightings  of  ghosts  and 
haints,  only  one  final  comment  concerning  spirits  will  be  included  here. 
On  Saturday,  November  16, 1985,  out  of  a description  of  his  father’s  self- 
employment  peeling  tan  bark  emerged  the  following  account  of  the  old 
road  over  which  the  family  drove  their  team  of  mules— a road  which  Hicks 
claims  to  have  been  haunted. 

And  they’ve  changed  the  road  from  the  way  you  come  in. 

The  old  road  went  across  up  here  where  it  was  hainted,  they  said. 

At  the  top  out  place  up  there 
said  the  ghostes  ’uld  eat  you  up. 
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And  I’d  come  through  there  and  see  them. 

God,  the  whole  field  was  full. 

Oxford:  You’d  see  the  haints? 

Yeah. 

Walkin  in  the  air. 

Their  feet  wouldn’t  never  hit  the  ground. 

Spirits 

a-walkin. 

And  I’ve  studied  anymore— 

Now,  I talk  this  with  me  a-feelin  with  sense. 

I’ve  studied  anymore  with  the  people  livin  what’s  went  with  ’em. 
They  all  tell  me  they  can’t  see  nothin. 

Well, 

it’s  got  me  a-doubtin, 
as  many  as  I’ve  seed. 

I’ve  a-doubtin  was  it  in  Ray 
or  what? 


And  I’ll  have  to  say,  “No, 

I’ve  seed  that.” 

And  hit  might  be— 

I’ve  studied 

that  hit  had  to  be  that  you  was  teached 
with  God 

so  the  spirit  would  work. 

And  atter  the  believin  went  out 

and  said,  “Hit  hain’t  nothin  like  that,” 

you  ain’t  got  no  spirit  in  you  to  draw  it  in  you. 

To  make  the  spirit  of  that  come  to  you, 
where  they’d  come  back. 

This  reflective  aecount  offers  a vivid  illustration  of  Hicks’s  own  sense  of 
his  God-given  gift  to  commune  with  spirits.  The  shaman  must  have  a 
strong  spirit  himself  in  order  “To  make  the  spirit  of  that  come  to  you.” 
Failure  to  nurture  a belief  in  such  spirits  results  in  the  death  of  one’s  own 
soul.  Consequently,  the  spirits  also  disappear,  for  there  are  no  eyes  to  see 
them,  no  ears  to  hear.  But  for  true  believers  like  Ray  Hicks  and  Jack,  the 
spirits  live  on  in  them  both. 

According  to  Eliade,  the  sighting  of  spirits  is  a clear  indication  that  the 
initiate  has  transcended  the  mortality  of  his  human  condition.  Eliade 
writes:  “‘Seeing  spirits,’  in  a dream  or  awake,  is  the  determining  sign  of 
the  shamanistic  vocation,  whether  spontaneous  or  voluntary.  For,  in  a 
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manner,  having  contact  with  the  souls  of  the  dead  signifies  being  dead 
oneself.  . . . [T]he  shaman  must  so  die  that  he  may  meet  the  souls  of  the 
dead  and  receive  their  teaching;  for  the  dead  know  everything”  (84). 

Yet  while  the  spirit  may  remain  strong,  the  body  may  be  weakened  by 
age  and  poor  health.  Immediately  following  his  performance  of  “Hardy 
Hardhead,”  Hicks  continues:  “And  I’ll  tell  you  one  more  now.  I can’t  stand 
it  like  I used  to  did— to  tell  ’em.”  He  contrasts  his  present  endurance  for 
telling  Jack  Tales  with  the  oldtime  story  sessions  of  his  past,  when  he 
would  have  told  eight  or  ten  tales  at  a sitting.  According  to  his  own 
description,  Hicks  as  a young  man  was  a sort  of  roving  rhapsode,  traveling 
from  home  to  home  telling  stories  ofjack  the  trickster.  Approaching  sixty 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  this  performance,  Hicks  no  longer  possessed 
the  stamina  required  to  evoke  tale  after  tale,  filling  the  empty  evening 
hours  with  adventure  and  romance.  Selectivity  had  become  necessary. 

The  tale  which  the  master  teller  next  selected  to  share  was  “The 
Heifer  Hide.”  This  story  was  chosen  to  clarify  “the  old  way  it  was  told,”  in 
which  Jack  becomes  a ventriloquist,  throwing  his  voice  through  a dried 
heifer  hide.  Jack’s  ventriloquial  talent,  along  with  his  nimble  wit,  receives 
emphasis  in  Hicks’s  rendition  featuring  the  hero’s  cognition.  The  work- 
ings ofjack’s  mind  are  probed  by  the  storyteller’s  omniscient  perspective. 
Jack,  unlike  Will  and  Tom,  “was  always,  you  know,  into  something  that 
they  didn’t  see  into.”  However,  from  the  vantage  point  provided  by  the 
telepathic  tale  spinner,  listeners  are  able  to  penetrate  the  psyche  of  a 
prankster  whose  “mind  was  a-movin  on.” 

The  Heifer  Hide 


I’ll  tell  you 
one  more  now. 

I can ’t  stand  it  like  I used  to  did— 
to  tell  ’em. 

I used  to  could  tell 
four  and  five- 
or  eight, 
or  len- 
to young’ uns  of  a night. 

Back 

when  I was  in  my  twen  ties 
and  my  thirty  years  old. 

Before  I ever  got  my  body  broke. 

I’d  go  to  the  people’s  homes,  you  know, 
and  tell  it. 

It  done  the  kids- 
I love  little  kids,  you  know. 

And  boys,  they  would  really  enjoy  it. 
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Some  would  lay  on  their  chest 

and  be  way  back  from  me,  bashful,  as  they  called  it,  when  1 started. 

And  when  it  wound  up, 

THEY  WAS  CRA  WEED  UP  HERE  A-LOOKIN  ME  IN  THE  FACE. 

The  little  boys,  you  knoiv. 

They ’d  craiul  up  and  lay  there  on  their  hands. 

And  just  as  still. 

You  could  hear  a pin  drop, 
when  they  was  a-listenin. 

And  “The  Heifer  Hide”  now. 

Jack— 

Their  dad  give  ’em— 
gave  ’em— 

They  called  it  “ give  ” back  then,  at  that  time. 

That  “gave  ” word  was  just  leached  to  us  when  we- 
when  I went  to  school. 

Changed,  a new  word. 

We  called  it  “give.  ” 

“Give,  " not  “gave,  ” you  know. 

Like  they  call  it  anymore 
and  started  up. 

And  he  give 

Will  and  Tom  a big- 

big  fme-lookin  horse  apiece  to  get  ’em  to  clear  newground  good. 
Work. 

Said,  “Now, 

boys,  I’m  gonna  give—” 

Said,  “Will  and  Tom,  I’m  gonna  give  you’uns  a big  horse  apiece  if 
you’uns’ll  work  good  and  get  out  in  that 
other  tract  of  land  and  clear  up  newground  for  springtime.” 

He  give  Jack 
a litde  old 
lousy  heifer  calf. 

Lice  had  part  of  the  hair  eat  off  of  it. 

And  them  there  grubs  in  its  back- 
like  that  fly  that  sdngs  ’em  in  the  heel 
that  was  created. 

And  it  comes  through  the  blood  stream  and  goes  up  through 
and  goes  in  their  back  and  makes  them  grubs  in  catde’s  backs. 

I’ve  mashed  ’em  out  of  ’em. 

It  nearly  kills  ’em. 

Grows  a big  grub  in  their  backs 

and  eats  a hole  through  when  they  get  grown. 
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Go  out  and  make  something  else, 
and  they  nearly  die  off  of  that. 

And  they  have  to  run  in  mud 
to  stop  it. 

What  they  alius  call  a lazy  calf 
would  eat  'em  up. 

She  woiddn 't  take  time  to  run  to  a swamp  and  get  her 
feet  stomped  down  in  that  mud  so  that  fly  couldn 't  get  there. 

It  musta  hurt,  the  way  they 'd  wring  their  tail. 

Gosh,  they ’d  wring  their  tail  that  way. 

And  I always  figured  it  really  hurt- 

had  a pain  to  it- 

the  way  they  dreaded  it. 

And  so 

they  went  to  clear  that  ground. 

And  Jack 
he  never  could— 
seem  like— 
with  his  way 
he  couldn’t  work  long. 

He  had  his  mind  on  different  things. 

A-movin  on.  [Audience  laughter] 

His  mind. 

His  mind  was  a-movin  on. 

He  quit 

and  went  to  the  house. 

Log  cabin. 

Will  and  Tom- 
IIis  little  old 

heifer  calf  come  through 
a little  while  after  that. 

And  they  flew  a litde  ill  off  of  it. 

Said,  “Now,  it  ain’t  fair 
for  him  to  louse  off 

and  make  us  have  to  clear  all  this  ground.” 

And  Will  told  Tom, 

he  said,  “You  run  it  through  and  I’ll  cut  a umber  on  it.” 

Which  was  a tree. 

Called  it  a timber.  ' 

“And  I’ll  cut  a Umber  on  it  and  kill  it. 

And  we’ll  go  in  and  tell  him 
that  it  just  happened  to  run  of  it.” 

Tom  headed  it  through  just  as  Will  had  the  timber  comin  down, 
the  tree, 

and  it  sunk  it  across  the  middle. 
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Died  in  a few  minutes. 

The  calf, 
heifer  did. 

They  went  in  and  said,  “Now,  Jack, 
you  loused  off 

and  didn’t  help  us  clear  to  watch  your  calf  over  there.” 
And  said,  “It  come  through  with  them  grub— 
with  them  there  grub  flies  a-try  stingin  its  heel 
and  with  its  mind  took  off 
and  run  under  the  tree. 

And  we  didn’t  mean— 
wouldn’t  have  killed  it  for  nothin.” 

But  they ’d  killed  it  a-purpose  and  was  arlyin  to  him,  you  know. 

Said,  “We  wouldn’t  have  hurt  your  calf  for  nothin.” 

But  said,  “It  come  through  just  as  he  had  a tree  a-fallin, 
we  did. 

And  it  just  sunk  it  through  the  middle. 

It’s  a-layin  over  there.” 


And  Jack  said— 
he  went— 

he  said,  “Ah-h-h,  bedad.” 

He  said,  “I  don’t  care  much  no  way.” 

He  said,  “I  been  a-wandn  some 
meat  to  eat.” 

And  he  skinned  it  out, 
eat  the  meat  up, 
and  put  the  hide  up  to  cure 
while  he  was  eatin  the  meat. 

And  they  said— 

He  was  kindly  poor, 
lack  was. 

Thin. 

He  was  a thin- 
thin  litde  feller. 

Weighed  about.  I’d  say, 
a hundred  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds. 

Or  maybe  a hundred  and  twenty. 

And  they  said  when  he  got  that  meat  eat  up, 

he  was  so  fat  you  couldn’t  see  his  eyes.  [Audience  laughter] 

They’d  growed  over.  [Laughter] 

And  so,  his  hide,  he  went  and  checked  it. 

And  it  was  cured. 

He  got  it  out  one  foggy— 
drizzlin  the  rain. 
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And  got  in  the  other  little  old  log  granary  buildin. 

And  a-stuffm  it 
with  com  shucks. 

And  Will  and  Tom 
happened  to 

come  around  to  see  what  he  was  into. 

He  was  always,  you  know, 
into  something  that  they 
didn’t  see  into. 

And  they  checked  and  found  him  in  there. 

And  they  said,  “jack, 

what  in  the  nation  are  you  a doing?” 

He  said,  “I’m  a-going  to  seek  my  fortune.” 

They  said,  “With  the  like  of  that?” 

Said,  “God. 
they’ll  kill  you, 

to  get  out  with  that  on  your  back.” 

He  said,  “They  might  kill  me 
but  I’m  a-going  to  seek  my  fortune.” 

They  said,  “You’ll  seek  ’er.” 

He  took  off  the  next  day. 

Up  the  next  momin  about  ten  o’clock. 

And  he  traveled  and  traveled. 

The  log  cabins  was  fer  apart. 

Thin  fettled. 

You  know,  they  couldn ’t  build  only  just  where  it  was  a spring. 
And  some  of  ’em— 

I’ve  know  some  of  ’em  myself, 

to  have  to  use  out  of  one  spring  and  carry- 

some  ’uld  have  to  carry, 

where  they  built, 

for  a mile  their  water  they  used. 

They  didn ’t  use  none  to  bath  in. 

When  they  went  to  bath,  they  kit  the  creek. 

Now  that  ’$  the  way  they  lived  bark  then. 

I’ve  washed  my  clothes  in  the  creek, 
stockins  and  all, 

and  wring  ’em  out  pretty  good  and  put  ’em  back  on  and  dry  ’em 
as  I went  with  my  body. 

Feels  good. 

That ’s  the  healthiest  washin  you  got, 
is  to  get  to  these  cold  creeks, 
branches. 
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And  so,  he 

finally  come  to  the  one, 
first  log  cabin. 

And  he  hollered,  “Hello,  hello. 

Howdy  do.” 

This  little 
lady  come  out, 
seed  that  on  him, 
said,  “Lordy  mercy. 

Lordy  mercy.” 

Said,  “What  in  the  carnation  have  you  got  on  your  back?” 

He  said,  “Ah,  bedad, 

it  ain’t  good  for  a feller  to  tell  all— 

everthing  he  knows.”  [Audience  laughter] 

Said,  “That’s  my  business, 
what’s  on  my  back.” 

He  says,  “Pardon  me,  lady.” 

Or  “honey,  ” he  used,  “honey,  ” I believe. 

“Pardon  me,  honey.” 

He  says,  “Would  it  be  a-liable— 
would  it  be  a-liable”— 

That  was  a old  by-word. 

“Would  it  be  a-liable 

for  me  to  stay  here  tonight?” 

She  said,  “Law,  me.” 

Said,  “The  man  of  the  house  is  gone.” 

Jack  said,  “Well, 
pardon  me. 

I’ll  be  on  my  way.” 

And  he  went  on. 

Come  to  the  second  house. 

And  he  hollered  there 
and  this  lady  come  out. 

He  says,  “How  ’bout  spendin  the  night  here?” 

She  said,  “Not  a-buttin  in—” 

Said,  “What’s  that  you  got  on  your  back?”  [Laughter] 

He  said,  “Ah, 

bedad,  it  won’t  do  to  tell.” 

Said,  “How  ’bout  spendin  the  night?” 

Says,  “Law,  me.” 

Said,  “The  man  of  the  house  is  gone.” 
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He  said,  “Well,  pardon  me. 

I’ll  be  on  my  way.” 

And  he  got  on 

’tween  that  ’un  and  the  third  ’un. 

And  it  hit  his  mind— 
like  I was  teached  that- 
that  the  third  tipped  out. 

Now  we  was  teached  that  the  third  time  tipped  out. 
That  was  do  it  or  die. 

Way  we  was  teached. 

Do  it  or  die  with  it. 

1 was  raised  that  way. 

Do  it  or  die. 

Not  give  up. 

Do  it  or  die. 

Not  chicken  out, 

as  they  call  it  anymore,  you  know. 

They  chickened  out  on  it. 


And  so 

Jack  thought  of  that, 

and  he  said,  “Now  the  next  house  I’m  a-comin  to, 

I’m  gonna  stay  anyhow. 

Whether  she  wants  me  to  or  not, 
if  he’s  gone.” 

Well, 

he  hollered 
and  she  come  out. 

Said,  “Howdy  do. 

Howdy  do.” 

Said,  “How  ’bout  spendin  the  night  here?” 

Said,  “Law  me. 
spend  the  night  here.” 

Said,  “The  man  of  the  house  is  gone.” 

He  said,  “Blame  the  man  of  the  house 
and  all  of  your  dam  kin.” 

Said  , “This  is  the  third  house  that  I’m  asked  to  be  right— 
to  stay, 

and  I can’t  get  to  stay. 

I’m  gonna  stay  anyhow.” 

Said,  “The  third  tipped  out.” 

Said,  “I  was  teached  that  the  third  tipped  out. 

And  I’m  a-stayin  here.” 
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She  said,  “Well,  well,  well,  well,  well,” 

Says,  “Come  on  in,  then.” 

Went  on  in 

and  she  got  him  to  go  upstairs, 
in  the  little  gutterin  under  the  gable. 

They  usually  had  a hewed-out  floor 
and  a little  gable  floor  up  in  the  attic 
of  a log  cabin. 

Just  put  some- 
little— 

Dry  their  corn  a lot  of  times. 

What  litde  com  they  raised. 

So  she  put  him  up  there. 

And  he  hadn’t  laid  up  there— 

Was  give  out, 

and  his  hide  up  with  him. 

He  hadn’t  been  up  there  more  than  thirty  minutes, 
or  somewheres  along  there, 
till  he  thought  he  heared 
a man  a-talkin. 

And  he  kept  huntin  in  the  little  attic  floor, 
and  he  found  a rat  hole, 
where  a rat  had  cut  a hole 
’tween  the  two  cracks. 

Like  he  eat  a hole  at. 

And  he  got  to  lookin  and  it  was  right  over 
where  the  eatin  table  was  at. 

And  there  was  a man  there  with  a suit  on. 

Pretty  suitable  feller. 

And  strainin  his  eye  through  that  hole, 

he’d  have  to  shut  one, 

and  the  water  ran  out  of  it,  and  rest  it, 

and  look  with  the  other’n, 

that  way. 

And  kept  lookin  and  directly 

she  went  to  the  cupboard 

and  got  out  beef-meat  and  pork  and  chicken. 

And  they  both  eat  ’em  a little  of  that,  each  one. 

Then  took  hands 

and  danced  around  the  table. 

And  after  they  quit  dancin, 
she  went  to 
the  cupboard— 
an  old  homemade  cupboard— 
and  got  out  some  fruitcake. 
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It  was  aged  with  the  fruit  soaked  in  it. 

Pumpkin  pie. 

And  brought  it  out. 

And  they  eat  ’em  a piece  or  something  of  that. 

Took  hands  and  danced  around  again. 

And  him  a-watchin, 
a-restin  each  eye, 

where  she  put  it  back  at,  you  know. 

And  directly, 
she  went  and  got 
pure  corn  whiskey, 
like  they  made  back  then. 

Out  of  the  pure  corn.. 

Sprouted  their  corn  for  malt. 

No  sugar  about  it. 

Pure  corn  whiskey. 

And  hit  aged, 

till  it  was  ’leven  or  fifteen  years  old. 

And  I’ve  drunk  it. 

Now  you ’ve  got  a flavor. 

Hit ’s  not  like  this  blue-beaded  stuff 

that  ’ll  shoot  to  your  head  and  run  you  crazy. 

You  feel  better  after  it ’s  out  of  yoti  than  you  did  when  you  drunk  it. 

Heals  your  intestines. 

Good  medicine. 

And  wine 

that  was  aged  till  it ’s  turned  kindly  brown. 

I’ve  drunk  hit. 

You  talk  about  something  to  your  lips. 

And  brandy  nm  out  of  it. 

Now  that ’s  got  a flavor- 
to  use  it  right. 

Not  try  to  overdo  it. 

You  know,  you  can  drink  too  much  water  and  hurt  you.  [Audience  laughter] 

I've  been  water  foundered. 

And  so, 

brought  that  out, 

and  said  when  they  drunk  hit, 

in  a few  minutes  they  took  hands  and  danced  till  the  table  fell  down  nearly. 
Shook  the  legs  off  the  little  old  weak  table  tacked  up. 

And  knocked  over- 

knocked  over  one  of  the  stool— 

the  log  chairs  where  they  hewed  out  a log  for  a seat. 

You  know,  like  they  do  with  a chainsaw  anymore. 

They  chopped  it  out  with  a broad-ax 

and  hewed  a back  to  it  and  made  it  out  of  a block  of  wood. 

Stumps. 

And  them  benches  hewed  out  set  to  the  table. 
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And  so 
directly, 

Jack  heared  a fuss 
in  above  the  house  so  far. 

Just  could  hear  it  a little  bit  in  his  ear. 

A-going:  “Oh-h-h. 

O-h-h. 

O-h-h.” 

And  directly  got  louder: 

“Oh-h-h. 

O-h,  my  legs. 

O-h,  my  legs.” 

And  he  got  on  down  to  the  front  of  the  little  porch  to  the  log  cabin, 
and  he  fell  in  the  yard. 

And  just  got— 

Tried  to  crawl  up  on  the  edge  of  the  porch  to  get  to  the  door. 

He  was  a-workin, 

a-walkin  twenty  to  thirty  miles  a day. 

And  she  heared  him  and  run  out. 

And  he  said,  “Old  lady—” 

He  said, 

“I’m  got-” 

He  said,  “Have  you  got  anything  to  eat?” 

She  said,  “Now, 

you  know  what’s  around  this  place.” 

Said,  “Cold  cornbread  and  milk.” 

Well,  he  says,  “Help  me  up 
and  get  me  in  the  house 

and  see  if  I can  eat  a litde  and  get  a litde  strength.” 

And  she  got  him  in  there. 

And  the  old  feller  was  a-eatin  a litde  of  it. 

And  Jack  made  a mumble  of  a fuss  up  overhead. 

He  looked  around. 

Said,  “Old  lady,  what’s  that  up  there?” 

Oh,  she  said,  “I  forgot  to  tell  you.” 

Said,  “There  was  a little  rat  of  a feller  come  by  here.” 

And  said,  “I  told  him  you  was  gone.” 

And  said,  “He  said  the  third  tipped  out. 

We  was  the  third  house  and  he  was  gonna  stay  anyhow.” 

And  said,  “I  put  him  up  in  the  attic.” 

He  hollered  up,  said,  “Hello  up  there.” 

Said,  “What’s  your  name?” 
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He  said,  “My  name’s  Jack.” 

Well,  he  said,  “I’ve  always  been  a clever  man. 

Clever  man. 

And  when  I eat, 

I want  the  other’n  to  eat, 
what  I eat.” 

And  she  went  and  got  him  down. 

Jack  brought  the  heifer  hide, 
set  it  on  the  left  of  him, 
on  one  of  them  hewed  stumps, 
on  the  left. 

And  the  old  feller  was  over  on  the  right. 

And  run  his  arm— 

Well,  he  hadn ’t  mn  his  arm  yet. 

He  was  just  gettin  started. 

And  when  he  went  to  eat  a little  of  that  cold  combread, 
his  stomach 

come  in  one  a-slappin  his  brains  out. 

From  all  that  good  eatin  he’d  seen 
through  that  rat  hole. 

He  just  couldn’t  eat  it. 

And  mold— 

The  combread  had  a little  mold  on  it, 
like  where  it’s  laid  long,  you  know. 

And  Jack  started. 

He  run  his  hand  through  there 
in  the  heifer  hide 
and  throwed  his  voice 
a little  to  hit. 

And  hit  whined  a little. 

He  whined  his  voice  through  it. 

And  the  old  feller  looked  over. 

He  said,  “Jack—” 

He  said,  “Jack,  is  that  thing  a-tryin  to  talk?” 

He  said,  “Yeah,  that  thing—” 

Said,  “Hit’s  messed  me  up  with  the  women, 
the  woman  of  the  house, 
everwhere  I’ve  took  it.” 

And  said,  “I 

made  hit  promise  me  this  trip 

that  it’d  have  to  promise  to  keep  its  mouth  shut.”  [Audience  laughter] 
He  said,  “It’s  made  ever  woman  of  the  house  mad  where  I’ve  took  it. 
Tellin  lies  on  ’em.” 

He  said,  “That  thing  a-talkin?” 
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He  said,  “Yeah,  hit  talks  if  I don’t  keep  it  helt  down.” 
He  said,  “I’ve  got  to  really  slap  it.” 

He’d  hit  it. 

Directly  he  says, 

“What  is  it  a-wantin  to  say,  Jack?” 

Well,  Jack  said,  “Now,” 

he  said,  “it’ll  make  the  woman  of  the  house  mad.” 


He  said, 

“Darn—” 

Now  it’s  “blame,  ” 

the  way  they ’ve  got  it  [in  Chase], 

but  “dam  ” is  the  way  it  was. 

“Dam  the  woman  of  the  house. 

And  all  of  her  dam  kin. 

LET  IT  TALK!” 

Well,  Jack  put  his  hand  in  there 

and  he  thro  wed  his  voice  through  its  lips. 

Said, 

said, 

“They’s  beef 

and  chicken-meat 

and  pork  there  in  the  cupboard.” 

He  says,  “Old  lady, 
is  that  right?” 

Said,  “Yeah, 

yeah, 

yeah. 

Hit’s  right.” 

Said,  “A  litde  I was  keepin  for  the  kin-folks  when  they  come, 
neighbors.” 

He  said,  “Ah,  great— 

me  and  Jack’s  the  kin-folks  right  now.” 

Said,  “Fetch  it  out.” 

Well,  she  brought  it  out. 

And  Jack  eat  all  he  wanted  of  hit. 

Well,  then  he  started 
with  him, 
a-workin  its  lips. 

He  started  again, 
a-flutterin  ’em. 

Like  it  was— 
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He  said,  “Hold  it,  hold  it,  hold  it,  hold  it. 

Hold  it,  honey. 

Hold  it.” 

He  said,  “Jack,  is  it  already  a-talkin  again?” 

He  said,  “Yeah. 

It’s  done  made  the  woman  mad, 
and  I hate  it.” 

He  said,  “Don’t  hate  it.” 

He  said,  “Let  it  roll.” 

Done  seed,  yon  know,  it’s  told  that. 

Said,  “Let  it  roll.” 

Said,  “What  is  it  a say  in  now,  Jack?” 

Said,  “It’s  fruitcake,  aged,  there  in  the  cupboard, 
and  pumpkin  pie.” 

And  he  said,  “Is  that  right,  old  woman, 
again?” 

Said,  “Yeah,  yeah. 

Some  baked— 
a-keepin, 

lettin  it  age  with  the  fruit  soaked  in  it, 

and  the  pumpkin, 

for  the  neighbors  when  they  come. 

A-playin  the  music 
and  havin  buck  dancin.” 

He  said,  “We’ve  a -playin, 
gonna  play  music  now. 

Buck  dance.” 

Said,  “Fetch  it  out.” 

Said,  “Me  and  jack’ll  do  that.” 

And  so, 

jack  eat  all  he  wanted  of  that. 

And  the  lips  went  to  going. 

He  said,  “jack, 

is  it  a-tryin  to  talk  again,  already?” 

Said,  “What  has  she  been  a-hidin  from  me?” 

Said,  “Yeah, 

hit’s  a-talkin,  bedad,  hit’s  a-talkin.” 

Said,  “What  did  it  say  this  time?” 

Said,  “It  said  it  was 
corn  whiskey—” 

Spoke  it  out  through  it. 
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Throzued  his  voice. 

After  he  spoke  his  voice  straight, 

he  talked  back  through  the  heifer  hide  and  spoke  out  the  com  whiskey, 
aged, 

and  the  wine, 

till  it  had  turned  brown. 

He  said,  “Now,  old  lady,  is  that  right?” 

Said,  “Yeah. 

Yeah. 

Yeah.” 

Said,  “A  little  I been  a-keepin  for  the  kin-folks  when  they  take 
pneumonia-fever.” 

He  said,  “Fetch  it  out. 

Me  and  Jack’s  got  the  pneumonia-fever  right  now.”  [Audience 
laughter] 

And  so, 
they  drunk  it. 

He  started  drinkin  tolerant 
and  was  a-gettin  a litde  too  much. 

And  Jack  knowed  to  just  sup. 

He  said,  “I’ve  got  to  have  that  thing.” 

Said,  “That’s  all  there  is  to  it.” 

And  he  says,  “That’ll  tell  me  what  my  old  lady 
is  a-hidin  from  me  when  I’m  gone. 

When  I come  back  and  me  wore  out." 

Said,  “I  want—” 

Said,  “I’ve  got  to  have  that.” 

Jack  said,  “I  might  starve.” 

Said,  “That’s  where  I— 
that  keeps  my  food, 
and  my  drinkin  stuff, 
my  whiskey  and  wine.” 

And  said,  “I  can’t  part  from  that.” 

He  said,  “Now,  Jack, 

I’ve  always  been  a honorable, 

clever,  honest  man, 

and  I want  to  stay  that  way.” 

And  said,  “Don’t  make  me  kill  you. 

If  I can  get  it  done, 

I’ve  got  to  have  that.” 

Said,  “I’m  gonna  offer  you  a reasonable  price  fer  it 

but  if  you  won’t  trade  it,  I could  build  up  and  kill  you  and  take  that.” 

He  said,  “It’s  mint—” 

He  said,  “It’s  mint  me. 

I’VE  GOT  TO  HAVE  THAT.” 
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Jack  ’uid  say,  “Yeah,  I might  starve.” 

Well,  directly,  he  says,  “I’ll  give  you  a hundred  guineas.” 

Notv,  the  way  it  was  told, 
a hundred  guineas. 

Not  a hundred  dollars. 

A hundred  guineas. 

And  a hundred  guineas  back  then 
was  about, 

in  my  time,  or  my  grandfather’s, 

way  they  called  a hundred  guineas  meant  about  what  fifteen  dollars  meant 
at  that  time. 

They  called  it  a hundred  guineas — 
would  mean  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars, 
the  way  they  used  their  money. 

A hundred  guineas. 

And  hit  don ’t  mean  it  ivas  a hundred  dollars. 

Gosh,  if  they ’d  a-had  a hundred  dollars 

they ’d  afleiu  away  in  a ship- 

in  “Hardy  Hardhead.  ” [Audience  laughter] 

If  they ’d  a-ever  seed  a hundred  dollars  at  that  time  together. 

Gosh,  if  you ’d  seed  fifteen  cents 
was  good, 
or  a dime. 

You  had  to  save  pennies  to  pay  the  tax. 

And  Jack  said,  “Now, 

I just  don’t  know  about  that.” 

Well,  he  says,  “Give  me  yours.” 

He  says,  “I’ll  trade  with  you,  I reckon,  for  the  hundred  guineas 
and  that  old  chest  right  over  there  you’ve  got  in  the  comer.” 

He  says,  “All  right, 
the  trade’s  broke 

and  the  smoke’s  went  up  the  chimney.” 

[Rapidly]  And  about  that  time  she  said,  “My  great-grandfather  give  it 
to  my  half-sister, 

my  half-sister  give  it  to  my  grandmother, 
my  grandmother  give  it  to  my— 
my  unde, 

and  my  unde  gave  it  to  me, 

and  you  ain’t  gonna  give  that  away.” 

And  he  said,  “Your  brother-in-law’s, 

uncle’s, 

grandfather’s 

grandma, 
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or  whoever  it  may  be— 
IT’S  JACK’S!” 


And  Jack 
didn’t  think. 

And  he  said,  “I  forgot  to  make  it  with  you, 
and  you— 

The  smoke’s  done  went  up  the  chimney.” 

But  said,  “You  would  make  or  break, 

wouldn’t  you, 

and  help  me  shoulder  it?” 


He  said,  “Oh,  yeah, 

I’ll  help  you  shoulder  it.” 

He  holped  Jack  shoulder  it  and  he  carried  it. 

Come  to  an  old-timev— 

Like  I seed  ’em  in  countries  after  I got  grown, 
where  they  hand-dug  a well. 

Walled  it  up  luith  rocks. 

Hard  labor,  dug  a well. 

The  way  they  had  to  dig  ’em,  and  all,  that  didn ’t  have  system  water. 

And  come  to  hit. 

And  he  says,  “A-h-h-h.” 

Jack  knowed  what  was  in  it. 

He  says,  “A-h-h-h, 

this  old  chest  is  cracked  up  considerable. 

And  the  varnish  is  off  of  it. 

And  it  won’t  be  worth 

what  it  would  dispose  my  body  to  carry  it  where  I live  home.” 

And  he  said,  “I  don’t  want  nobody  else  to  have  the  confound  thing.” 
Said,  “I’m  gonna  throw  it  in  this  dad-bum  well.” 

About  that  time, 
a voice  spoke  out  of  it, 
said,  “Oh,  pray,  don’t.” 

Said,  “Old  Man  Parson’s  in  here.” 

And  said,  “If  you  won’t  throw  it  in  the  well,  I’ll  stick  you  another 
hundred  guineas  out  the  keyhole.” 

Jack  said,  “BEDAD,  HIT’S  A-TALKIN  TO  ME!” 

And  he  got  excited  where  he  had  that  other  hundred  guineas  in  his 
litde  ragged  pocket 
and  another  ’un  to  go  with  it. 

He  got  excited  and  throwed  it  off  so  hard  and  it  heavy 
till  it  knocked  him  senseless  in  there. 

And  he  laid  about  fifteen-to-twenty  minutes 
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for  his  mind  a-comin  back. 

And  out  come  the— 
out  the  keyhole, 
and  Jack  snatched  it. 

And  socked  it  in  here. 

And  went  off, 

and  such  a eager, 

till  he  didn’t  unlock  it, 

and  he  stayed  in  there  and  died  anyhow.  [Audience  laughter] 
After  he’d  paid  a hundred  guineas  to  get  out. 

Jack  was  so  excited 

with  another  hundred  guineas. 

So  he  got  on  in. 

Will  and  Tom  come  in. 

And  the  way  they’d  done  him, 
he  went  up 

with  a hundred  guineas, 
one  a-holdin  it  in  each  hand. 

Rubbed  it  up  under  each  one’s  nose. 

Will’s  first. 

Said,  “Smell  of  it.” 

And  said,  “Here,  Tom,  you  smell  of  it.” 

Said,  “You’uns  killed  my  calf  a-purpose. 

And  I knowed  it. 

You  didn’t  fool  me  up.” 

And  said,  “I  eat  the  meat 

and  then  took  the  hide  and  sold  it  for  two  hundred  guineas.” 
They  said,  “You  a-lyin.” 

He  said,  “No, 

I got  two  hundred  guineas  out  of  my  heifer  hide.” 

And  they  said,  “Now, 
shore?” 

And  he  said,  “Yeah.” 

So  they  took  the  hog  rifle, 

went  out  and  shot  both  of  their  big  horses  down. 

And  said,  “If  you  got  that,  we  can  get  three  to  five 
out  of  our  horse  hides.  [Audience  laughter] 

Out  of  that.” 

So  they  shot  ’em  down,  skinned  ’em  out,  and  just  took  off. 
Fixin  ’em  up  to 

tie  ’em  to  carry  ’em  on  their  back  blood-raw. 

With  the  blood  a-runnin  out  of  ’em. 
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And  Jack  said,  “You  better  let  ’em  cure.” 

They  said,  “We  need— want  that  money  so  fast. 

And  you  done  got  two. 

and  our  horses’ll  bring  three,  anyway, 

blood-raw, 

if  you  got  two  hundred  out  of  that.” 

And  said,  “We’ve  a-going  with  ’em  without  cured.” 

Jack  said,  “You’ve  a-gettin  too  fast.” 

Said,  “I  don’t  believe  it’ll  bring  it.” 

Said,  “You  better  let  ’em  cure.” 

And  so  they  went  on  anyhow. 

And  come  to  the  first  log  cabin  and  hollered, 

Will  did, 

“Hello.  Hello.” 

And  she  come  out. 

And  Tom  said,  “Howdy.” 

Said,  “How  ’bout—” 

Tom  said,  “How  ’bout  spendin  the  night  here?” 

He  teas  talker  than  Will, 

Tom  was. 

And  she  says,  “Law,  me.  None  of  my  business, 
a-askin  questions.” 

But  said,  “What  in  the  tamadon  are  them  things  you’ve  got  on 
you’uns’s  back?” 

Said,  “A-runnin  blood  out  of  it.” 

Said,  “What  is  it  all  about? 

What  are  you  doing?” 

He  said- 

said,  “We  take  ’em  to  sell.” 

And  said,  “If  we  can’t  get  three  hundred  guineas,  we’re  gonna 
throw  ’em  in- 
throw  ’em  away.” 

She  said,  “Great  goodness,  you’uns  can’t  stay  here.” 

Said,  “You’uns  ’uld  ruin  my  beds 
with  that  blood  all  over  you.” 

Flies  was  after  ’em, 
startin. 

Kindly 

startin  to  smell,  you  know. 

Well,  they  just  went  on. 

Come  to  the  second  house  and  by  that  time  there  was  a swarm  of 
blow-flies  behind  ’em, 
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right  up  on  ’em. 

Lightin  on  the  hides  and  a-makin  that  buzzin  fuss  and  a-hollerin. 

And  that  woman  come  out. 

And  said,  “How  ’bout  spendin  the  night  here?” 

She  said,  “Law  me.  men.” 

Said,  “Spend  the  night  here.” 

Said,  “Didn’t  you’uns  know  it?” 

Said,  “Blow  flies  is  after— is  on  you’uns. 

All  over  you.” 

And  they  looked  and  seed  ’em  and  said,  “Well, 
we’ll  go  on.” 

Time  they  got  to  the  third  house, 

maggots  had  hatched  out  in  the  hide.  [Groans  from  the  audience] 
From  the  fly-blow. 

And  hollered, 
and  she  seed  ’em. 

Said,  “How  ’bout  spendin—” 

Said,  “Law  me.  men.” 

Said,  “You’uns  got  maggots  in  you’uns— 
in  the  hide.” 

Said,  “They’ll  eat  you’uns  up  maybe, 
direcdy, 

a-carryin  them  things.” 

They  just  turned  around, 
and  they’d  crossed  a creek 
right  back  beyond 
the  last— 

the  third  log  cabin. 

They  just  went  back  and  dumped  the  hides  in  the  creek. 

And  said,  “He’s  lied  to  us.” 

Said,  “We’ll  go  back  and  kill  him  if  he  is  our  brother, 
baby  brother. 

And  take  that  hundred  guineas. 

Be  a hundred  guineas  apiece.” 

And  said,  “That’ll  be  purty  good,” 

said,  “for  him  a-causin  us  to  kill  our  horses.” 

Well,  they  got  back, 
caught  Jack  up, 

and  they  said,  “Now,  Jack,  you  lied.” 

He  said,  “No,  I didn’t.” 

He  said,  “I  got  two  hundred  guineas  out  of  my  heifer  hide.” 
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Said,  “If  it  hadn’t  a-been  for  hit,  I couldn’t  a-got  it.” 
Said,  “I  got  it.” 

Well,  they  said,  “We  gonna  drown  you—” 

No,  said,  “We  gonna  kill  you.” 

Said,  “Which  way  you  rather  go? 

Drown  you  or  shoot  you  or  hang  you?” 

He  says,  “Please  don’t  shoot  me  and  hang  me—” 
Said,  “Please  don’t  drown  me.” 

Said,  “Shoot  me  or  hang  me.” 

Said,  “I  never  did  like  to  be  drowned.” 


Well,  they  said,  “That’s  the  way  we’ll  get  you.” 

To  make  it  hard  on  him. 

They  took  him  down  to  a black  hole  in  the  river. 

And  their  nerve  failed. 

They  couldn’t  throw  him  in. 

Tom- 

Will  ’uld  say,  “Tom,  you  go  after  some  whiskey 
to  build  our  nerves  up  to  throw  him  in.” 

Tom  said,  “No,  Will, 
you  go.” 

And  they  kept  arguin. 

They  couldn’t  get  together. 

Will  happened  to  think. 

He  said,  “Eh-h, 

I’ll  just  roll  a log  on  the  end  of  the  tow  sack 

to  hold  him  in  there, 

and  we’ll  just  both  go  together.” 

And  while  they  was  gone  to  get  the  whiskey, 

there  come  an  old  sheep  herder 

way  up  on  the  risin  above  that  black  hole  of  the  river. 

And  he  was  a-herdin 
a hundred  head  of  sheep. 

Ninety-nine  ewes  and  a buck. 

Ninety-nine  females  and  a buck, 
male. 

And  he  was  a-herdin  them  sheep  there  and  seed  Jack  a-kickin  there 
in  that— 
kickin, 

and  didn’t  know  what  it  was, 
and  thought  he’d  seed  a ghost 
or  something. 
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And  he  got 
on  his  all-fours 
a-crawlin  down, 
a-easin  off  of  that  rise, 

and  a-easin  a litde  at  a time  on  his  all-fours. 

And  he’d  look  up  and  then  he’d  crawl  a litde  again, 
a-easin  in  on  it, 
a-specdn  it  out 
as  he  went. 

And  he  got  close  enough 
to  he  could  see  it  pretty  good, 
and  he  said,  “Hello  there— 
or  who  are  you— 

or  what  are  you  a-doing  in  there?” 

And  Jack  said,  “Going  to  Heaven.”  [Audience  laughter] 

He  said,  “Going  to  Heaven? 

In  that?” 

Said,  “Yeah,  going  to  Heaven.” 

He  said,  “Oh.” 

He  said,  “How  old  are  you?” 

He  said,  “I’m  twenty-one.” 

Oh,  he  said,  “Son.” 

He  said,  “You’ve  got  a lot  of  good  life  ahead  of  you.” 

He  said,  “I’m  ninety-three 
years  old. 

Ready  to  go.” 

He  said,  “It  wouldn’t  be  any  chance  for  me  to  buy  your  way,  would  it?” 
Said,  “I  been,  always  been  a wicked  man.” 

And  said,  “If  I get  to  Heaven,  it’ll  be  to 

cheat  somebody  else  out  of  theirs.  [Audience  laughter] 

Buy  it.” 

Jack  he  held  out. 

He  said,  “Now  I just  don’t  know.” 

He  said,  “The  two  Gabriels’ll  be  back  here  in  about  a hour,  I guess.” 
And  said,  “I  better  take  it  if  I am  young.” 

Said,  “I  could  get 
a wicked  man  afterwards.” 

He  says,  “Yeah.” 

He  said,  “I  come  along  like  that.” 

He  said,  “If  I’d  a-went  to  Heaven  young,  I’d  a-got  there.” 

Said,  “I  was  a reasonable  man  when  I was  young.” 

He  said,  “I  growed  wicked 
all  the  time.” 
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Well,  directly  he  said,  “If  you  can  trust  me—" 

Said,  “Now, 

if  you  could  trust  me.” 

he  said,  “I’ve  got  a hundred  head  of  sheep  up  yander— ninety-nine 
ewes  and  a buck. 

If  you  could  believe  a old  man—” 

But  he  said,  “Now  it’s  just  a belief.” 

He  said,  “I’ll  give  you  them 
to  go  in  my  place.” 

Jack  held  out  a little  longer. 

Feared  he  might  catch  on. 

Direcdy,  he  says,  “I  believe 
I’ll  take  a chance 
of  going 

at  your  age,  around  a hundred  years  old. 

And  get  the  sheep.” 

He  said,  “Roll  the  log  off  quick 
and  get  in  here.” 

He  said,  “It  could  be  them  angels’ll  pop  in  anytime.”  [Audience  laughter] 
And  he  rolled  it  off. 

And  he  was  purty  big  and  he  filled  the— 

And  Jack  told  him,  he  said,  “Now, 

I’ll  tell  you  one  thing.” 

He  said,  “You’ve  a little  bigger  in  the  sack  than  I was.” 

And  he  said,  “You  draw  your  body  up, 
litde  as  you  can,  when  you  hear  the  angels.” 

And  said,  “If  they  ask  you  anything,” 
said,  “you— don’t  you  talk.” 

Said,  “They’ll  know  your  voice  ain’t  mine.” 

And  so,  Will  and  Tom  got  back, 
and  they  was  ready. 

And  got  up  and  they  said,  “Jack, 

do  you  got  anything  you  want  to  tell  us  ’fore  you  go?” 

And  the  old  feller  was  in  there  a-thinkin 
meant  “go”  going  to  Heaven. 

Just  laid  drawed  up,  right  still. 

Direcdy,  Will  says,  “Tom,  he’s  just  give  it  up.” 

Said,  “To  go.” 

Said,  “We’ll  just  let  him  go  on.” 

And  they  tied  a big  rock  to  the  tow  sack, 
throwed  it  out  in  the  black  hole, 
and  it  blubbered 
and  sunk  him  down. 

Drowneded  him. 

Got  back  home  with  the  hundred  guineas  apiece 
and  was  out  to  the— 
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was  out  in  the  outside 
cornin  to  the  bam. 

The  pole, 
log  bam, 

their  dad’s  log  bam, 
to  do  some  work  up. 

And  Jack  he  got  up  there, 
and  shore  enough, 
he  was  a truthful  man. 

There  was  the  ninety-nine  ewes  and  a big  buck, 
male. 

So  Jack  got  on  the  male’s  back 
and  rode  hit 

and  herded  the  ninety-nine  female 

ewes  through 

towards  his  dad’s  home. 

And  he  got  beyond  the  log  barn, 

and  Will  and  Tom  was  there  cleanin  the  bam  out, 

workin. 

And  he  hollered, 

“Hey.  Will. 

Will.” 

He  said,  “You  and  Tom  run  out,” 

and  said,  “help  me  get  my  sheep  together. 

They’re  gettin  away  from  me.” 

Said,  “You’uns  is  scarin  ’em.” 

Will  said,  “Tom, 

Jack’s  ghost  is  a-hollerin.”  [Audience  laughter] 

Said,  “We  drowneded  him  ’bout  a hour  ago.” 

He  hollered  in  again,  said,  “Tom. 
you  run.” 

Tom  said,  “Will,  let’s  go.” 

Said,  “Hit’s  Jack.” 

Said,  “Let’s  go  get  him  and  see  where  he  got  his  sheep.” 

And  they  got  ’em  herded  in  and  counted  ’em  and  had  got  ’em  all. 
The  ninety-nine  ewes  and  a buck. 

They  said,  “Jack,  where’d  you  get  them  sheep?” 

He  said,  “Oh  my  God.” 

He  said,  “You  know  where  you  put  me,  don’t  you?” 

Said,  “Yeah.” 

He  said,  “Why  did  you  cheat  me?” 
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Said,  “Cheated  you?' 


He  said,  “Yeah,  in  that  tow  sack  hit’s  hard  work  to  swim  to  gather— 

He  said,  “I  believe  I could  a-got  out  another  hundred 

if  you’d  a-throwed  me  another  hundred  feet  deeper.”  [Audience  laughter] 

He  said,  “You  just  got  me  a hundred  feet  and  I— 
a hundred  feet  deep 
is  all  I got.” 

Said,  “Why  couldn’t  you  a-made  the  hole  deeper?” 

Said,  “It’s  just  a hundred  feet  deep.” 

And  said,  “I  got  a sheep  for  ever  foot  I went  in  that  water.” 

But  he  said,  “Now  they’ve  hard 
to  swim  and  gather  them  in  that  sack.” 

He  said,  “That’s  the  hardest  job  I’ve  ever  had 
in  my  life.”  [Audience  laughter] 

Well,  they  studied  awhile 
and  said,  “Jack,” 

he  said,  “you  caused  us  to  destroy  our  horses.” 

Talked  humble. 

Said,  “Would  you  help  us  get  us  a hundred  head  of  sheep  apiece  like 
your’n?” 

He  said,  “Yeah,” 
said,  “go  to  the  house, 
get  you’uns  a tow  sack.” 

They  went  and  got  one  apiece  and  got  down  to  the  hole. 

They  got  jealous  of  one  another. 

Will  says,  “Now,  Jack.” 

He  said,  “You  got  a hundred  out  of  there.” 

And  said,  “If  you  put  Tom  first  and  he  gets  a hundred, 

I might  not  have  a hundred  left, 
or  none.” 

Said,  “They  might  not  be  over  a hundred  head  or  something  down  in 
there  yet.” 

Well,  Tom  said,  “Now,  Jack,  it’s  the  same  way  with  Will.” 

Said,  “I  know  him.” 

He  said,  “He’ll  get  ever  sheep  in  there  if  he  possibly  can.” 

He  said,  “Will,  I know  him.” 

Tom  said,  “Yeah—” 

Will  said,  “I  know  Tom,  Jack.” 

He  said,  “He’s  just  a-guyin  me.” 

He  said,  “Tom’s  just  as  bad  as  I am.” 

He  said,  “He’d  get  ’em  out  if  it  was  a thousand  head  and  die  nearly 
a-gettin  ’em.” 

Said,  “He’d  want  sheep  so  bad  when  he  seed  them 
down  there,  not  sheared. 

And  sell  that  wool.” 
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Directly  they  kept  arguin 
on  it. 

Jack  says,  “Now,  Tom.” 

He  said,  “Let’s  be  reasonable.” 

Said,  “Will’s  the  oldest.” 

And  said,  “Let’s  let  the  oldest  go  first.” 

And  directly  Tom  ’greed. 

Jack  fixed  the  sack, 

put  Will  in  it, 

and  the  rock  tied  to  it. 

And  as  it  went  down,  him  a-drownin, 

Tom 

caught  on  a little. 

He  said,  “Jack,  what’s  he  a-doing?” 

He  said, 

“He  looks  like  he’s  a-dyin, 
maybe  a-drownin.” 

He  said,  “God,  he’s  tryin  to  get  a sheep,  when  you  do  that.” 

He  said, “I  was  in  there.”  [Audience  laughter] 

He  said,  “You’ve  just  about  to  die  swimmin  in  that  sack.” 

He  said,  “Oh,  gosh.” 

Said,  “Shove  me  in  there  quick.” 

He  said,  “I  know  him,  he’ll  get  ’em  all.” 

And  he  put  Tom  in. 

Throwed  him  in. 

He  went  down. 

And  come  back. 

Had  his  hundred  head  of  sheep 
and  two  hundred  guineas  in  money. 

And  the  last  time  I ivas  down  through  there 
to  see  Jack, 

he ’d  increased  up  a-raisin  the  lambs  to  a thousand  head  of  sheep. 

Of  them  there  real  white-wooled  sheep 
that  I’ve  sheared. 

Boys,  they  was  puity. 

(Duration:  38  minutes,  57  seconds) 

A present  reality  which  reverberates  throughout  Ray  Hicks’s  timeless 
Jack  Tales  is  the  theme  of  the  performer’s  personal  well-being.  During  the 
early  years  of  his  adulthood,  Hicks  recalls  traveling  from  home  to  home 
telling  tales  to  children,  a memory  w'ith  which  he  introduces  “The  Heifer 
Hide.”  These  oldtime  storytelling  sessions  were  evidently  quite  lengthy. 
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with  eight  to  ten  Jack  Tales  on  an  evening’s  bill.  Eventually  his  perfor- 
mances were  shortened  by  poor  health. 

Given  Ray  Hicks’s  penchant  for  merging  his  life  experiences  into  his 
tale  telling,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  state  of  his  constitution  will  enter  into 
his  stories.  Recall,  for  instance,  that  the  storyteller  concludes  his  privately 
owned  composition  entitled  “Jack  and  Ray’s  Hunting  Trip”  with  a 
description  of  an  isolating  illness. 

And  so,  fer  as  I know— 

I got  sick 

and  down  under. 

I been  under  the  weather  and  was  bedfast  for  about 

six  months, 

on  the  flat  of  my  back. 

And  I ain’t  seen  Jack,  but  I know  he’s  a-huntin. 

The  folktale’s  finishing  frame  is  qualified  by  the  specifics  of  Hicks’s  bout 
with  sickness  and  solitude,  which  even  kept  him  away  from  Jack.  In  the 
same  way,  Hicks  introduces  his  rendition  of  “The  Heifer  Hide”  with 
mention  of  his  broken  body.  Juxtaposed  with  his  metanarrative  com- 
ments concerning  suffering  and  symbolic  death,  Hicks’s  narratives  con- 
cerning Jack’s  life  and  good  fortune  represent  a kind  of  resurrection. 
There  is  a sense  of  triumph  in  the  fact  that,  despite  his  troubles,  Hicks  is 
nevertheless  still  able  to  say,  “And  I’ll  tell  you  one  more  now.” 

Perhaps  it  is  no  coincidence  that  Eliade  identifies  sickness  as  an 
initiation  ritual  which  marks  the  shaman  for  his  vocation:  “more  or  less 
pathological  sicknesses,  dreams,  and  ecstacies  are,  as  we  have  seen,  so 
many  means  of  reaching  the  condition  of  shaman.  Sometimes  these 
singular  experience  signify  no  more  than  a ‘choice’  from  above  and 
merely  prepare  the  candidate  for  new  revelations.  But  usually  sicknesses, 
dreams,  and  ecstacies  in  themselves  constitute  an  initiation;  that  is,  they 
transform  the  profane,  pre-‘choice’  individual  into  a technician  of  the 
sacred”  (33). 

Hicks’s  telling  of  “The  Heifer  Hide”  is  replete  with  metanarration, 
“those  devices  that  index  or  comment  on  the  narrative  itself’  (Bauman 
98).  The  storyteller  presents  a running  glossary  throughout  this  tale, 
offering  clarification  and  personal  application.  For  instance,  he  begins  his 
narrative  by  telling  that  the  boys’  father  “give”  Will  and  Tom  a “big  fine- 
lookin  horse  apiece  to  get  ’em  to  clear  newground  good,”  and  then  he 
changes  the  verb  to  “gave.”  Such  a vacillation  evidently  requires  an 
explanation  from  the  teller  who  has  vowed  to  tell  his  tale  “the  old  way.” 
He  explains,  “They  called  it  ‘give’  back  then,  at  that  time.  That  ‘gave’  word 
was  just  teached  to  us  when  we— when  I went  to  school.  Changed,  a new 
word.”  Having  concluded  that  the  past  tense  of  “give”  was  a “new  word” 
educators  had  “started  up,”  rather  than  a time  shift  in  the  same  verb,  Hicks 
resolves  to  abide  by  his  forefather’s  teaching.  He  continues  his  story  with 
the  assertion  that  the  boy’s  father  only  “give  Jack  a little  old  lousy  heifer 
calf.” 
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Bauman  observes  that  metanarrative  glosses  such  as  Hicks’s  gram- 
mar lesson  represent  “shifts  out  of  narrative  time— the  recounting  of 
narrative  events  relating  to  what  is  purportedly  past  experience— to  refer 
to  [the  teller]  or  the  audience  as  participants  in  the  present  storytelling 
event;  that  is,  they  are  the  overtly  and  explicitly  social  interactional 
elements  of  [the]  discourse”  (99).  Statements  of  this  sort  “have  the  effect 
of  bridging  the  gap  between  the  narrated  event  and  the  storytelling  event 
by  reaching  out  phatically  to  the  audience,  giving  identificational  and 
participatory  immediacy  to  the  story”  (100).  Largely  because  of  Hicks’s 
tendency  to  use  metanarrative  devices  in  his  storytelling,  listeners  dis- 
cover as  much  about  the  performer’s  perspective  on  things  as  they  do 
about  Jack’s. 

Such  metanarrative  deliberations  are  found  throughout  Hicks’s  tale. 
He  notes  that,  out  of  jealousy,  Jack’s  brothers  cut  a timber,  “which  was  a 
tree,”  to  fall  on  and  kill  the  heifer  calf.  Characteristically  making  the  best 
of  his  situation,  Jacks  skins  the  calf  and  cures  the  hide.  He  then  sets  out 
with  it  to  seek  his  fortune  and  comes  to  a log  cabin  where  he  would  spend 
the  night.  Jack  first  calls  out,  “Pardon  me,  lady,”  but  Hicks  checks  himself 
with  the  correction:  “Or,  ‘honey,’  he  used  ‘honey,’  I believe.”  The  trickster 
presses  this  woman  of  the  house  with  the  request:  “Would  it  be  a-liable  for 
me  to  stay  here  tonight?”  Hicks  is  quick  to  add  that  “a-liable”  was  “a  old 
by-word.” 

Having  no  luck  at  either  of  the  first  two  houses  he  passes,  Jack  travels 
on,  with  night  falling.  All  at  once,  “it  hit  his  mind— like  I was  teached— that 
the  third  tipped  out.”  The  storyteller  elaborates  on  Jack’s  cognitive 
insight:  “Now  we  was  teached  that  the  third  time  tipped  out.  That  was  do 
it  or  die.  . . . I was  raised  that  way.  Do  it  or  die.  Not  give  up.”  Fortified  with 
this  personal  philosophy,  which  echoes  Hicks’s  own,  Jack  resolves  to  stay 
overnight  at  the  next  cabin.  Such  persistence  pays  off,  as  he  is  granted 
lodging  at  the  very  next  homestead  that  he  comes  to. 

From  the  overhead  loft  where  he  has  been  relegated,  Jack  is  able  to 
watch  as  the  woman  of  this  third  cabin  and  her  suitor  feast  and  drink.  No 
refreshment  is  shared  with  the  hungry  boy,  and,  when  the  man  of  the 
house  arrives,  this  repast  is  hidden  from  him  as  well.  Upon  hearing  that 
Jack  is  an  overnight  guest,  the  husband  insists  upon  sharing  such  supper 
as  he  has  been  told  to  expect— “cold  cornbread  and  milk.”  Unlike  his  wife, 
the  husband  is  “a  clever  man.”  After  the  tale,  Hicks  gives  the  following 
explanation  of  this  adjective:  “‘Clever’  meant  good-hearted,  you’d  say. 
Good  to  people,  you  know.  Give  ’em  something  to  eat  anytime  they 
needed  it  and  help  ’em  out.  ‘Clever’  means.” 

Despite  this  “clever”  man’s  hospitality,  however, Jack  hungers  for  the 
wife’s  hidden  delicacies  and  uses  his  talking  heifer  hide  to  reveal  them. 
When  the  trickster  pretends  to  suppress  the  hide,  out  of  fear  of  offending 
the  woman  of  the  house,  the  husband  commands:  “Darn  the  woman  of 
the  house.  And  all  of  her  darn  kin.  LET  IT  TALK!”  Hicks  interjects:  “Now 
it’s  ‘blame,’  the  way  they’ve  got  it  [in  Chase],  but  ‘darn’  is  the  way  it  was.” 
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Such  a careful  distinction  of  the  husband’s  choice  of  expletives  illustrates 
Hicks’s  word  perfect  memory  of  his  grandfather’s  telling,  as  well  as  his 
close  knowledge  of  Chase’s  book,  where  the  husband  does,  in  fact,  say 
“blame.” 

When  the  man  of  the  house  sees  the  store  of  food  that  has  been 
revealed  by  Jack’s  hide,  he  wishes  to  buy  this  dinner  divining-rod.  Jack 
finally  agrees  on  a price— a hundred  guineas  and  the  battered  chest  where 
the  wife’s  suitor  is  hidden.  The  trickster  carries  his  booty  to  an  old  well, 
which  does  not  escape  the  teller’s  attention.  Hicks  explains  that  this  was 
an  old-timey  well,  “like  I seed  ’em  in  countries  after  I got  grown,  where 
they  hand-dug  a well.  Walled  it  up  with  rocks.  Hard  labor,  dug  a well.  The 
way  they  had  to  dig  ’em,  and  all,  that  didn’t  have  system  water.”  In  “Jack 
and  Ray’s  Hunting  Trip,”  Hicks  explains  what  “system,”  or  cistern,  water 
means.  Earlier  in  “The  Heifer  Hide,”  Hicks  describes  from  his  own 
memory  the  thinly  settled  country  through  which  Jack  travels— a settle- 
ment pattern  determined  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a spring. 

You  know,  they  couldn’t  build  only  just  where  it  was  a spring. 

And  some  of  ’em— 

I’ve  know  of  ’em  myself, 

to  have  to  use  out  of  one  spring  and  carry- 

some  ’uld  have  to  carry, 

where  they  built, 

for  a mile  their  water  they  used. 

They  didn’t  use  none  to  bath  in. 

When  they  went  to  bath,  they  hit  the  creek. 

Now  that’s  the  way  they  lived  back  then. 

I’ve  washed  my  clothes  in  the  creek, 
stockins  and  all, 

and  wring  ’em  out  pretty  good  and  put  ’em  back  on  and  dry  ’em 
as  I went  with  my  body. 

Feels  good. 

That’s  the  healthiest  washin  you  got, 
is  get  to  these  cold  creeks, 
branches. 

In  tale  after  tale,  much  of  the  storyteller’s  attention  focuses  upon  the 
necessities  of  life,  such  as  the  availability  of  water.  Hicks’s  narratives 
highlight  equally  the  visceral,  physical  needs  of  the  human  animal,  such 
as  the  body’s  thirst  and  cleanliness,  which  are  met  by  such  an  essential 
natural  resource  as  a “cold  creek.” 

Yet  water  is  not  the  only  liquid  refreshment  described  in  “The  Heifer 
Hide.”  During  the  scene  in  which  the  unfaithful  wife  and  her  suitor  imbibe 
“pure  com  whiskey”  and  dance  around  the  table,  Hicks  interrupts  the 
narrative  to  share  some  of  his  own  experiences  with  alcoholic  beverages. 

And  I’ve  drunk  it. 

Now  you’ve  got  a flavor. 
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Hit’s  not  like  this  blue-beaded  stuff 
that’ll  shoot  to  your  head  and  run  you  crazy. 

You  feel  better  after  it’s  out  of  you  than  you 
did  when  you  drunk  it. 

Heals  your  intestines. 

Good  medicine. 

The  storyteller  approves  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  home-brew, 
provided  that  one  “not  try  to  overdo  it.”  Later  in  the  story,  when  these 
drinks  are  revealed  to  the  cuckolded  husband,  Hicks  notes  that  “He 
started  drinkin  tolerant  and  was  a-gettin  a little  too  much.”  In  fact,  the  mix 
of  alcohol  and  envy  makes  the  once  “clever”  man  threaten  to  murderjack 
for  ownership  of  the  heifer  hide.  Jack,  however,  “knowed  to  just  sup.” 
Hicks,  in  a moralistic  mood,  obviously  approves  of  Jack’s  sobriety  in  his 
business  transaction  with  the  inebriated  husband.  Warning  that  moon- 
shine has  “fourteen  fights  to  the  pint,”  Hicks  is  an  advocate  for  modera- 
tion, an  attitude  which  has  been  shaped,  perhaps,  by  a family  tragedy. 
Letters  from  Rena  Hicks  published  in  Traditional  American  Folk  Songs 
from  the  Anne  and  Frank  Warner  Collection  indicate  that  Nathan  Hicks  had 
a drinking  problem  which,  combined  with  depression,  led  to  his  suicide 
(193-4). 

In  addition  to  its  compendium  of  asides  and  elaborations,  Hicks’s 
metanarrative  is  also  noteworthy  for  its  naturalistic  detail.  For  example, 
perhaps  because  he  is  unsure  of  his  listeners’  knowledge  of  livestock, 
Hicks  offers  a lengthy  aside  describing  Jack’s  lousy  heifer  and  the  grubs 
in  its  back. 

I’ve  mashed  ’em  out  of  ’em. 

It  nearly  kills  ’em. 

Grows  a big  grub  in  their  backs 

and  eats  a hole  through  when  they  get  grown. 

Go  out  and  make  something  else, 
and  they  nearly  die  off  of  that. 

Interestingly,  Jack’s  heifer  is  called  “a  lazy  calf,”  one  which  “wouldn’t  take 
time  to  run  to  a swamp  and  get  her  feet  stomped  down  in  the  mud”  to 
prevent  the  painful  fly  sting  that  deposits  a parasite  in  its  host.  Jack,  too, 
is  described  as  lazy:  “he  never  could— seem  like— with  his  way  he  couldn’t 
work  long.  He  had  his  mind  on  different  things.”  Though  the  louse-eaten 
heifer  might  not  seem  like  much  of  an  inheritance,  it  makes  a fortune  for 
Jack,  the  “little  rat  of  a feller”  who  knows  how  to  assess  its  potential  value. 

The  matter  of  what  constitutes  a “fortune”  is,  of  course,  relative. 
Hicks  explains  that  Jack’s  sale  of  the  heifer  brought  a hundred  guineas: 
“And  a hundred  guineas  back  then  was  about,  in  my  time,  or  my 
grandfather’s,  way  they  called  a hundred  guineas  meant  about  what 
fifteen  dollars  meant  at  that  time.”  While  a hundred  guineas,  or  fifteen 
dollars,  is  seen  as  a fortune  in  this  tale,  a hundred  dollars  would  have  been 
an  unimaginable  bounty,  as  Hicks  illustrates: 
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And  hit  don’t  mean  it  was  a hundred  dollars. 

Gosh,  if  they’d  a-had  a hundred  dollars 

they’d  a-flew  away  in  a ship- 

in  “Hardy  Hardhead.”  [Audience  laughter] 

If  they’d  a-ever  seed  a hundred  dollars  at  that  time  together. 
Gosh,  if  you’d  seed  fifteen  cents 
was  good, 
or  a dime. 

You  had  to  save  pennies  to  pay  the  tax. 


The  storyteller’s  allusion  to  his  previous  telling  of  “Hardy  Hardhead”  is 
a good  example  of  what  Glassie  means  when  he  writes  that  stories  provide 
contexts  for  each  other  (178).  Here  is  a reverberation  between  the 
audience’s  collective  memory  of  Hicks’s  performance  of  “Hardy  Hard- 
head” and  Hicks’s  point  about  the  worth  of  money  in  “The  Heifer  Hide.” 

Hicks  concludes  his  telling  of  “The  Heifer  Hide”  with  a traditional 
frame:  “And  the  last  time  I was  down  through  there  to  see  Jack,  he’d 
increased  up  a-raisin  the  lambs  to  a thousand  head  of  sheep.  Of  them  real 
white-wooled  sheep  that  I’ve  sheared.  Boys,  they  was  purty.”  Then,  as  he 
so  often  does  in  performance,  the  storyteller  continues  with  an  account 
from  his  own  past  which  parallels  events  in  the  narrative  he  has  just 
completed. 

The  wool  was  that  long  on  the  black-faced  sheep 

that  my  mother  and  dad  kept  here, 

and  I’ve  sheared  ’em  when  I was  a litde  boy. 

Started  shearin  when  I was  six,  seven  years  old 
with  a pair  of  scissors, 
er,  clippers— 
shears. 

I’ve  got  ’em  in  here  now. 

An  antique. 

The  old  clippin  sheep-shears. 

Such  segues  give  Hicks’sjack  Tales  an  emergent  quality  which  is  different 
from  that  of  other  regional  tellers.  While  both  Marshall  Ward  and  Stanley 
Hicks  provided  more  of  a sense  of  closure,  finishing  their  tales  with  a 
repetition  of  the  title  or  with  a break  into  laughter,  Ray  Hicks  blends  back 
into  the  continuing  saga  of  his  own  life.  His  monologue  runs  on  without 
an  invitation  for  comment  or  for  a tale  to  be  told  in  reply.  Focus  simply 
shifts  from  Jack  to  Ray.  The  narrative’s  hero  has  two  names  but  one 
origin— the  shaman’s  memory  of  his  own  life  and  lore. 

“The  Heifer  Hide”  was  the  second  and  last  tale  Hicks  had  offered  to 
tell  during  our  afternoon  collecting  session  because,  as  he  explained,  “I 
can’t  stand  it  like  I used  to  did— to  tell  ’em.”  However,  a third  tale,  “Jack 
and  the  Varmints,”  was  elicited  by  the  arrival  of  a warmly  welcomed 
visitor,  a neighbor  named  Charlie.  For  the  benefit  of  his  original  coterie, 
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Hicks  explained  that  Charlie  “run  a litde  old— just  a little  grocery  store, 
like  used  to  set  in,  you  know,  when  you  set  and  tell  tall  tales.”  It  quickly 
became  obvious  that  Hicks  was  no  longer  too  tired  to  share  more  stories. 
The  ensuing  tale  aboutjack  training  the  king  a “ridey-horse”  emerged  out 
of  Hicks’s  conversation  with  Charlie. 

I don’t  reckon— 

Did  I ever  tell  hit  down  at  your  store? 

Yeah,  yeah,  that’s  the  one  I told, 
wasn’t  it, 
so  much, 

was  the  unicorn,  wasn’t  it? 

Wild  boar  and  the— 

Yeah. 

All  liked  it  so  good. 

[Ray  and  Charlie  laugh  together.] 

Me  and  Charlie  ’uld  laugh. 

Hicks’s  rendition  of  “Jack  and  the  Varmints”  followed  the  friends’ 
reminiscence,  “being  Charlie’s  here  to  listen  at  it.”  Thus,  the  changing 
context  dramatically  affected  the  performance  event,  prolonging  Hicks’s 
telling  and  determining  his  next  story  selection.  He  told  this  tale  featuring 
Jack’s  fear  with  relish,  noting  that  “the  lion  is  what  makes  it  so  good.”  In 
this  tale,  Jack  survives  his  most  dangerous  test  against  the  lion  and  saves 
face  with  the  king  by  relying  upon  both  the  kinetic  energy  generated  by 
his  adrenal  gland  and  the  quick  quip  born  of  his  nimble  brain.  The 
storyteller,  too,  must  submerge  his  own  body  and  mind  into  this  perfor- 
mance in  order  to  foster  such  an  empathic  “sense  of  the  other”  where  the 
character  of  the  cowardly,  but  cunning,  Jack  is  concerned. 


Jack  and  the  Varmints 

The  King  of  the  country— 

The  way  they  had  it  in  it,  the  King— 

A wild  boar  had  got  in  the  community  of  the  people  and  had— 
and  with  them  big  long  tushes  had  killed  a lot  of  people. 

And  the  King  had  got  on  to  him  for  the  orders 
to  get  shet  of  it. 

And  he’d  ordered  men  that  said  they  could  kill  it  and  had  got  in 
the  woods. 

And  he’d  took  ’em  in  the  woods  on  his  horse 
and  let  ’em  off,  and  the  wild  boar  killed  them. 
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Killed  around  a hundred  men 
in  the  kingdoms  of  the  mountains. 

And  so  they’d  give  it'  up,  kindly. 

And  Jack  he— 

Him  and  his  mama  had  got  up  agin’  it  for  food— 
vittles. 

“Vittles  ” zvas  the  name  of  food  then. 

Vittles. 

And  he  kept  beggin  her, 

he  said,  “I  believe  I can  go  maybe  find  something  to  do  somewhere 
and  get  us  some 
vitdes  to  eat. 

Food.” 

She  said,  “I  just  don’t  know.” 

Said,  “I  need  you.” 

And  direcdy  he  got  her  up  a good  bunch  of  stovewood 
chopped  for  two  or  three  days. 

Carried 

to  the  log  cabin  woodpile. 

Piled  it. 

Racked  it  up. 

Fixed  it  up. 

She  let  him  go. 

And  he  took  off. 

And  he  come 
to  a litde  old  haul-road 
where  somebody  been— 
had  been  a-splittin  boards 
with  a froe. 

And— 

and  he  was  a-walkin  along  that  haul-road  and  found  a board  that  had 
fell  off. 

It  had  fell  off 
of  their  sleigh. 

“ Sled,  ” we  called  it. 

Fell  off. 

And  he  picked  it  up, 
got  his  knife  out  he  carried, 
a-whitdin  on  it. 

And  just  a-walkin,  a-whisdin, 

a-lookin  at  the  creation  of  the  country  he  was  in. 

And  big  timber 

where  he’d  never  been  before. 
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And  when  he  looked  down— 
dog-gone— 

he’d  hewed  out  a paddle 
and  didn’t  know  it. 

Just  a-hewin. 

And  he  come— 

He  come  to  a— 

Do  you  want  it  in  it  right  there,  now,  the  way  I know  it? 

It’s  a little  rough,  you’d  take  it.  [Audience  laughter] 

But,  now  do  you  want  it  in  it? 

Huh? 

Well,  it  ain 't  too  bad. 

But  some  says  it’s  a little  rough. 

He  come  to  where  a cow  had  been, 

where  she’d  done  her  business, 

and  the  way  it  flatters  out  on  the  ground. 

Thin,  you  know. 

And  them  cow-flies  of  manure, 

when  they  do  their  business  you  know, 

all  them  yeller-looking  flies  is  lit  all  over  it. 

A-suckin  it. 

And  when  it  dries  down  is  when  they  suck  it  the  most. 

Dries  a crust  on  it. 

And  they  just  got  it  yeller. 

I’ve  went  by  it  and  they ’d  fly  off 
and  then  go  back  quick. 

And  Jack  come  to  one  of  them 
and  noticed  he  had  a paddle. 

He  cracked  down  in  it  with  that  paddle  and  killed  seven 
of  the  flies 
at  one  whack. 

Killed  seven. 

They  was  so  quick. 

He  was  good  to  get  seven. 

They  was  so  quick  and  you  couldn’t  hit  ’em. 

I’ve  tried  to  kill  'em. 

They  fly 

quick  as  lightning  dang  nigh. 

He  killed  seven. 
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Went  on, 

a-thinkin  in  his  mind 

if  he  could  meet  up  with  a man 

that  could  tell  him 

where  a blacksmith-man  was  at. 

And  finally  he  met  one 
and  he  didn’t  know 
of  nary  'un. 

Said  he  was  in  another  setdement. 

He  walked  on, 
met  another  ’un, 
and  he  said, 

“Mister.” 

He  said,  “Would  you  know  anybody  that’s  in  this 
section  anywhere  that  runs  a blacksmith’s  shop?” 

Oh,  he  says,  “Yeah.” 

Says,  “Right  on  yander, 

when  you  get  across  that  mountain,” 

said,  “right  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  holler  at  a stream  of  water, 
he’s  got  a good  ’un. 

A blacksmith-man.” 

Jack  thanked  him  and  went  on. 

And  he  went  to  the  blacksmith  and  got  there. 

Got  him  to  make  him  a big  leather  belt  out  of  cowhide. 

Put  a buckle  on  it. 

And  a broad  cowhide  belt 
was  that  broad. 

Got  him  to  make  it. 

And  then  told  him  to  take  them  there  horse-brads, 
copper-brads, 

and  cramp  ’em  around  in  that  leather  and  spell  his  name: 

“BIG  MAN  JACK 

KILLED  SEVEN  AT  A WHACK” 

Didn ’t  say  what  it  was. 

Just 

“Big  Man  Jack 

Killed  Seven  at  a Whack.  ” 

And  he  buckled  that  around  him  and  went  on. 

Met  another  ’un. 

And  he  said, 

“Would  you  know  of  any  work  I could  get  to  do?” 
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And  he  said,  “No,  work  is  a scarce 
thing  in  this  settlement.” 

He  said,  “Hit’s  just  mouth-to-mouth.” 

Said,  “Peat 
is  on— 

is  under  the  table  all  the  time.” 

And  when  you— 

directly  I’ll  explain  to  you’uns,  if  you  don’t  know,  what  peat  means 
if  you  ask  me  back, 
or  I’ll  forget. 

Said,  “Peat 
is  in  the  yard— 

Peat  is  in  the  yard  all  the  time. 

And  nearly  all  the  other  time  he’s  under  the  table.” 

And  said,  “A  third  of  the  time  he’s  on  top  of  it.” 

And, 

well,  he  said,  “Now,  the  King.” 
he  said,  “he’s  got  an  order  out 

if  they’s  any  man  that  could  get  a wild  boar  and  a unicorn.” 

He  said,  “Now  that  job  is  easy  got, 
if  you  think  you  can  do  hit.” 

Well,  he  says,  “I’ll  travel  on  and  see  if  I can  get  to  his  palace.” 

And  he  traveled  on. 

Got  there. 

And  the  King’s  house, 
the  way  he  had  it  fixed, 
he  had  a— 

a screen  stripped-in  porch  and  that  vine  they  always  had 
shaded  it  in  so  this  sun  couldn ’t  come  in  on  ’em. 

Part  of  it  was  yet  out  in  the  sun 

and  then  if  you  got  too  hot,  you 'd  go  back  in  there  in  the  shade  of  that  vine. 
They  stretched,  fixed  that, 

and  it  growed  the  vine  all  through  where  they  had  it  fixed. 

And  Jack  got  there  and  hollered  in  the  yard. 

And  the  King  was  a-settin  in  that  shade  of  one  end  of  the  porch. 

It  was  hot. 

And 

he  said,  “Hello,  there.” 

And  the  King  said,  “Come  on  in 
and  explain  yourself. 

Give  an  account  of  yourself 
and  who  you  are.” 
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He  went  on  in, 
got  on  his  bench, 

another  bench  out  from  where  he  was  settin  on  his’n. 

He  says, 

“I’m  a-lookin  for  work.” 

And  old  Jack  went  to  lightin— 

The  King  lit  up  his  pipe, 
tobacco, 

and  Jack  got  his’n  out  and  lit  his’n  up. 

And  lit  it,  and  the  smoke— 
the  smoke  ringin  up  out  of  it. 

And  Jack  puffed  a few  puffs, 

and  he  said,  “I’m  a-lookin  for  work." 

Said,  “Me  and  my  mother’s  without  anything  to  eat.” 

Well,  he  says, 

“Would  you  be  a good 
hand, 

you  reckon,  to  kill  a wild  boar  that’s  done  killed  a hundred  men?” 
Jack 

he  held  it  down  all  he  could  but  it  scared  him  so  that  he  dropped  his 
pipe  on  the  floor  of  the  porch. 

Reached  down  and  got  it. 

He  said,  “Yeah, 

I guess  I would  suit  you.” 

He  said,  “You  too  small, 

I believe, 
for  this  job.” 

Jack  just— 

Said,  “I  believe  you  too  small.” 

Well,  Jack  says,  “We-1-1, 
if  you  feel  that  way  about  it.” 

He  said,  “I  don’t  think  the  small  would  make  no  difference 
a-gettin  the  wild  boar.” 

And  he  said,  “I  just  don’t  believe  I want  to  accept  you.” 

Said,  “You  wouldn’t  live  five  minutes 

when  I let  you  off  my  horse  in  that  mountain.” 

And  Jack  just  started  on  off  through  the  yard 
and  that  turned  his  back, 
and  he  seed  it. 
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Said,  “HOLD  IT  A MINUTE. 
HOLD  IT  A MINUTE.” 

Seed  that  on  his  belt. 

Said,  “Hold  it  a minute.” 

And  the  King  read  it  over,  said, 
“B-i-g,  BIG— 

Man,  MAN- 
K-i-double-l-e-d,  KILLED— 

Se  v e n,  SEVEN, 
a s,  AT, 

W-h-a-c-k,  WHACK.” 


He  said,  “Are  you  up  to  that?” 

He  said,  “Bedad,  I’m  up  to  it  or  it  wouldn’t  be  on  there.”  [Laughter] 
Said,  “Bedad,  I’m  up  to  it  or  it  wouldn’t  be  on  there.” 

He  said,  “I  wouldn’t  a-put  it  on  there  if  I wasn’t  up  to  it.” 

W ell,  he  said,  “I  was  about  to  run  off  the  very  man  I’ve  been  a-needin 
no  doubt.” 

Called  him  back  in. 

And  he  said,  “Supper’s  about  ready.” 

And  Jack  always— 
he  is  hungry, 

and  he  needed  his  supper. 

And  he  fed  him  a good  supper. 

And  he  said,  “Now, 

get  out  and  we’ll  go  get  my  big  horse, 

and  I’ll  get  you  on  it, 

and  I’ll  take  you  to  the  mountain 

where  they  said  that  the  wild  boar  ’riginally  stayed.” 

The  King  got  in  there  and  told  Jack, 
he  said, 

“Now  you  slide  off.” 

Said  the  King  was  just  a-tremblin, 
a-hold  of  the  reins, 
bridle  reins. 

Shakin,  and  the  horse  a-rearin. 

He  smelt  the  wild  boar. 

And- 

a horse  can  smell  anything  like  that. 

And  Jack  slid  off. 
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The  King  just  whipped  the  horse, 
a-rearin  to  get  back  out  of  there. 

The  dirt  and  the  rock  a-scrutchin  under  the  hooves. 

And  Jack 

looked  around  a little, 

and  he  said,  “Boys,  I’m  a fool.” 

He  said,  “This  belt  ain’t  gonna  take  care  of  me, 

I don’t  believe.” 

Said,  “The  way  he  whipped  that  horse.” 

He  said,  “I  better  slip  out  of  here  if  I can, 
right  now, 

and  not  let  hit  smell  me.” 

He  ’gin  to  slip. 

Directly,  he  heared  the  racket  of  a wild  boar. 

And  they  said  it  had  tushes  out  of  each  side  of  its  mouth- 
a old  one- 
was  that  long, 

that  they  swayed  with  with  their  head. 

And  hit  got  up  on  him 

and  was  a-slingin  its  head 

and  Jack  ’uld  dodge  ’hind  trees. 

And  said  hit  cut  trenches  in  trees  that  deep 
when  it  cut  its  head  through  with  them  tushes. 

Knocked  the  wood  out  and  the  bark. 

Hewed  trenches  two  inches  deep 
with  each  tush. 

And  Jack  knowed  if  one  of  them  hit  him, 
it’d  cut  him  in  two. 

That’s  the  way  he’d  killed  the  men, 
with  them  tushes. 

He  took  off  a-runnin. 

And  the  hog  after  him. 

And  he  got  to 
a field 

and  down  in  the  bottom  was  a litde  waste  log  cabin 
with  the  roof  rotted  off, 
decayed  off  of  it,  rotted  off. 

And  he  was  whippitv-cut. 

And  the  wild  boar  was  just,  say,  agin’  him. 

And  he  was  just  enough  ahead  of  it  to  when  he  hit  the  cabin  wall 

of  the  logs  that  was  standin  yet, 

and  no  roof  on  it, 

he  just  scaled  up  the  outside. 
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And  the  hog  was  so  close  on  him 

it  bit  off  the  end  of,  the  corner  of  his  coattail, 

Jerked  it  off 
as  he  went  up. 

And  he  set  up  there  in  the  middle  of  them, 

a-straddle  of  them  logs, 

and  the  hog  couldn’t  reach  him. 

And  hit  went  around  and  went  in  at  the  doorway 
in  the  inside. 

Had  it  in  the  pen. 

And  Jack  seed  what  it  done  and  he  riskeded  it. 

And  jumped  down  right  quick  and  run  around 
and  set  the  door  up 

and  propped  it  with  pieces  of  timber,  good. 

And  then  cut  him  a big  long  switch  and  retched— 

dumb  back  up  on  the  logs  and  retched  over  and  whupped  it 

to  see  if  he  could  get  out  of  there. 

And  said  the  surge  of  it  was  tearin  the  logs  apart. 

And  said  he  said,  “Bedad,  I better  quit  and  let  the  King  know 
that  I’ve  got  it.” 

And  so  he  went  in, 

got  there, 

and  the  King  said, 

“Did  you  see  anything  there  last—” 

He  said,  “Huh.” 

Said,  “I  was  spectin  to  see  something  to  have  a fight  with.” 

And  he  said,  “Hit  come  up  on  me, 
and  me  and  hit  got  to  playin, 
like  I always  did  with  the  animals.” 

And  said,  “Hit  got  a little  mad  directly, 
and  bit  off  the  comer  of  my  coattail.” 

Said,  “I  took  it  by  the  tail  and  the  ears  and  socked  it  in  a litde 
log  buildin  up  there. 

Shet  it  up.” 

And  he  said,  “If  that  puny-lookin  thing 
is  killed  a hundred  men—” 

Said,  “That  little  old  thing, 

I picked  it  up  by  the  tail  and  ears  and  socked  it  in  a litde  old  log 
buildin  up  there  and  propped  it.” 

Said,  “You  can  go  see.” 
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And  the  King  ordered  up 
fifty  men, 
with  a hog  rifle. 

Went 

and  nary  one  of  the  men  couldn’t— 

a-tremblin  so  they  couldn’t  even  get  enough  nerve  to  shoot  through 
the  crack  to  shoot  it 
with  the  hog  rifle. 

Jack  says,  “Let  me  have  that  gun.” 

Said,  “Let  me  have  it.” 

And  Jack  took, 
just  to  random. 

He  didn’t  sight  with  the  gun. 

He  just  come  up,  “Ker-pow!” 

And  the  hog  fell, 
a-kickin  a-going  out. 

Tore  that  whole  buildin  down.  [Laughter] 

And  they  cleaned  it  up  and  made  eight  wagon-loads  of  meat. 
[Laughter] 

Made  eight  wagon-loads. 

Well, 

he  was  to  give  him  three  hundred  guineas 
for  gettin  the  hog. 

And  he  paid  him, 
and  he  said,  “E-hh, 

I hate  to  do  it.” 

He  said,  “It  came  in  word  yesterday  evenin  there’s  a unicorn  up  in 
there 

doing  lots  of  damage.” 

And  said,  “I’ll— 

I’ll  just  hire  ye  to  get  hit  while  you’re  here.” 

And  Jack  was  thinkin  to  get  out  of  it, 
but  he  couldn ’t  back  out. 

He  says,  “Okay.” 

The  King  got  him  on  the  horse, 

went  up  there 

and  got  in  there 

and  told  Jack  to  slide  off. 

And  he  beat  the  horse  worser  seemed  like  to  get  him— 
to  get  him  back  out  of  there  and  leave  Jack. 
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And  Jack  says,  “Now, 

I just  lucked  out  on  the  hog.” 

And  said,  “Me  with  three  hundred  guineas  in  my  litde  ragged  pocket, 
I’ve  got  to  slip  out  from  that  unicorn.” 

They  had  a spike-horn  right 
in  front  of  their  forehead 
and  just  sock  it  through  a tree. 

Bore  it  through, 
about  that  long. 

And  litde  while  atter  he  left  him, 
he  ’gin  to  stir  around  a little, 
and  the  unicorn  smelled  him. 

And  here  it  come  with  that  there  big  horn  on  its  forehead, 
a-swingin  at  him. 

And  Jack 

got  behind  a big  white  oak  tree, 
a-dodgin  this  a-way  and  that 
as  it  come  around  him, 
a-gettin  the  unicorn  dizzed. 

And  it’d  fake. 

Jack  ’uld  dodge, 

and  it  ’uld  make  a dive  that  way  at  him, 
and  he’d  dodge  back  the  other  way. 

And  directly  he  got  the  unicorn  dizzed  up 

and  hit  made  a lunge  and  made  a mis-go  and  socked  that  horn 

plumb  through  that  white  oak  tree. 

And  wedged  it. 

And  couldn’t  get  loose. 

And  Jack  always  carried  stuff  in  his  pockets. 

Just  pick  up  everthing  and  stuff  'em  in  there. 

It 'd  ahuays  come  in  handy. 

And  he  had  some  spikes  in  his  pocket. 

And  he  picked  up  a rock 

and  drove  them  around  the  horn 

on  the  other  side. 

There  was  that  much  stickin  out  of  the  tree  and  hit  was  four  foot 
through. 

The  white  oak  was. 

And  there  was  about  that  much  of  the  horn  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tree  come  through. 

And  he  wedged  it  on  that  side  with  them  spikes  he  had  in  his  pocket. 
Then  cut  a switch  to  see  if  it  was  a-holdin. 
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He  said,  “Bedad,  I better  quit. 

It’s  about  to  grub  the  tree  up 
and  go  with  hit.” 

He  said,  “God,  I better  be  quiet  with  it.” 

Said,  “It’s  gonna  get  away  with  the  tree  on  its — 
drag  it  off  and  get  away.” 

Said,  “I’ll  just 
be  quiet 

and  let  the  King  know.” 

And  got  there. 

The  King  said,  “Did  ye  find  hit?” 

He  said,  “Oh-h.  God.” 

He  said,  “I’m  a-gettin  fooled  evertime.” 

He  said,  “I  got  up  there  and  they  was  a litde  old  horse, 
colt  of  a lookin  thing,” 

he  said,  “had  a big  spear  spikin  in  its  forehead.” 

And  said,  “Me  and  hit  got  to  playin  a game.” 

And  said,  “Hit  sized  at  me  with  it 

and  swiped  by  and  hurt  me  a litde  and  made  me  fly-off  a litde  bit.” 

And  said,  “I  picked  it  up  near  the  tail  and  ears  and  socked  the  whole 
spike  through  a white  oak  tree  four  foot  through. 

And  wedged  it.” 

Said,  “You  can  go  up  there  and  see  if  hit’s  hit 
if  you  want  to.” 

And  he  ordered  the  men  up  again. 

And  got  up  there, 

and  they  couldn’t  get  close  enough  to  shoot  him. 

And  Jack  says,  “Let  me  have  the  gun.” 

And  they  said  when  Jack  shot 
that  that  thing  was  so  big 

a-kickin  a-going  out,  till  hit  busted  that  tree  and  grubbed  it. 

Turned  it  up, 
a-dyin. 

It  was  such  a big  thing. 

And  so  they— 

the  King  ordered  ’em  to  skin  it  out  and  save  the  hide  to  cure  it, 
to  show  to  everbody  in  the  community. 

And  paid  Jack  the  other  three  hundred  guineas 
and  told  him  it  was  okay  to  go  home. 
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And  so  Jack  thanked  him  for  the  job, 

and  he  said,  “Now  maybe  me  and  my  mother’ll  have  it  purty  good 
awhile.” 

Went  on  to  go  home. 

And  he’d  been  gone  a couple  a hours, 

and  in  come  word 

that  there  was  a lion  had  got  loose, 

out. 

And  hit  was  killin  people  by  the— 
by  the  numbers. 

Got  in  around  where  they  was  a-havin  court, 
law. 

And  they’d  all  run  in  the  house  and  shut  the  doors  and  the  windows, 
locked  ’em  down. 

And  the  King  told  ’em,  he  said,  “Why 
couldn’t  you  a-called  a little  earlier?” 

Said,  “The  man  that  got  the  wild  boar  and  the  unicorn, 

I’ve  done  paid  him  off  and  he’s  headed  fer  home.” 

He  said,  “Well,” 
he  says,  “I  might 

get  on  my  horse  and  overtake  him.” 

And  the  King  jumped  on  that  big  horse 

and  took  off  a-whippin  it 

and  caught  Jack  about  three  mile  away. 

And  hollered, 
a-wavin  his  hat, 

“HEY! 

HEY! 

WAIT,  JACK! 

Wait,  I’ve  got  more  news  fer  you. 

More  work!” 

And  Jack 
he  nearly  fell, 

he  scared  him  so  with  the— 

He  was  halin  to  get  back  in  it  again.  [Laughter] 

But— 

but  it  just  lucked  out 
that  he  couldn ’t  give  up. 

And  he  belt  up 

and  stuck  his  little  chest  out, 

and  he  said,  “What  is  it? 

More  work?” 
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He  said,  “A  lion  got  out. 

And  I’ve  got  to  get  you  to  get  hit.” 

And  Jack  seed  he  could  make  a break. 

He  says,  “I  just  don’t  know 

whether  I could  get  hit 

for  three  hundred  guineas  or  not.” 

He  said,  “I’d  need  a litde  raise  on  a lion.” 

He  said,  “Now  you  take  a lion—”  [Audience  laughter] 

He  said,  “A  big  grown  lion  is— 
a wild  hog  and  a unicorn  is  nothin  to  that.” 

Well,  the  King  says,  “I’ll  give  you 
four  hundred  guineas.” 

That  made  a thousand. 

A thousand  guineas. 

“If  you’ll  go  back,” 

said,  “I’ll  give  you  a hundred  raise.” 

Jack  says,  “I  reckon  I will  then.” 

And  he  got  on  the  horse  and  rode  back. 

They  eat  supper. 

And— 

he  took  Jack  up  in  there. 

And  the  King 
he  said  when  he  slid  off 
that  he  shore  was  nervous, 
a-whuppin  that  horse 
to  get  out  of  that  mountain. 

And  he  said  he  walked  around  there,  and  he  felt  of  that  six  hundred  guineas, 
and  he  said,  “Now  I hadn’t— 

I’ve  played—” 

He  said,  “I  might  a-lived  to  got  to  spend  hit. 

And  I’ve  let  down  now  and  went  back  in  for  another  four.” 

And  said,  “I  won’t  get  to  live  to  spend  none,  I don’t  guess,  with  the  lion.” 

And  hit  smelled  him. 

And  they  said  when  hit  come  hit  roared  so  hard- 

jack  said  it  roared  so  hard, 

and  the  other  people  that  knowed  it, 

that  it  started  big  rock  a-rollin, 

jarred  ’em  loose, 

that  would  weigh  two  or  three  hundred  pound, 
off  of  that  rough  canyon  mountain. 
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And  the  tree  grubs  would  shake 
when  it  would  roar  with  its  voice, 
so  rough  and  heavy, 
would  tremble  the  tree  limbs. 

And  Jack  said  his  feet  would  jump, 

would  bump  on  the  ground  as  it  roared.  [Audience  laughter] 

Jerk  him  up  off  the  ground  a little.  [Laughter] 

And  he  said 

when  his  feet  ’gin  to  do  that  that  he  knowed  it  was  something  to  be 
done  [laughter] 
if  he  lived 

to  get  to  spend  the  money. 

If  he  lived,  it  was  something  he’d  have  to  figure  out. 

And  so,  he— 

Lion  got  on  him  close. 

He  took  off  a-runnin,  whippity-cut. 

And  it  got  so  close  on  him. 

Jack  was  a good  climber. 

Catty  like  a squirrel. 

And  he  had  a litde  old  pair  of  shoes  on 
and  his  climbin  was  always  barefooted. 

His  toes  was  that  long 
he’s  dumb  so  much, 
to  hook  in  the  bark. 

I’ve  seed  boys  climb. 

I’ve  seed  ’em  climb 
xuith  their  toes- 
I never  could  do  it- 
climb  trees  with  not  a limb  on  it. 

Just  hold  luith  their  hands, 
walk  up  it  with  their  toes. 

Not  a limb,  branch,  about  it. 

Go  in  to  the  top  and  get  chestnuts. 

And  so, 

Jack  come  to  a big  ash 
timber. 

Ash  tree 
was  around 

four  or  five  or  six  feet  through. 

And  he  just  walked— 

caught  his  arm,  toe,  er,  fingernails  in  the  ross  of  the  bark, 

in  the  depth  of  it  and  gripped, 

and  took  his  toes  and  run  up  that  ash  tree. 
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And  hit  was  so  big 

till  the  lion  went  to  gnawin  it  down  to  get  him, 
like  that  other. 

Said  when  that  lion  'uld  gnaw  that  tree  with  the  pressure  would  jerk  him  up 
in  it, 

with  the  big  slabs  a-flyin  out  of  it. 

And  they ’d  whiz  out  through  the  woods 

like  lightnin  would  throiu, 

crack. 

And  splinters  a-crackin. 

And  Jack's  heart, 

he  said,  was  a-beatin  all  up  in  his  head  and  neck. 

Tremblin, 

and  his  heart  thumpin. 

Like  I’ve  had  mine  to  do, 
scared 

in  the  woods, 

when  I was  a little  boy 

and  on  up  after  I got  grown. 

And  so, 

the  lion  gave  out  in  its  jawbones  about  the  time  it  got  it  two-thirds 
gnawed  down. 

It  was  a-givin  a litde. 

And  laid  down, 
went  off  to  sleep, 
so  nigh  give  out. 

And  Jack 

said  in  his  mind, 

he  said,  “Now  if  I do  get  away, 

I’ve  got  to  slip  down  the  tree 

and  slip  over  that  lion  and  not  wake  it  up.” 

He  said,  “Now  that’s  gonna  be  quiet  done, 
to  not  wake  that  lion  up.” 

And  he  ’gin  to  slip  down, 
tremblin  and  scared, 
till  he  got  excited  a litde  in  his  mind 
and  got  his  foot  on  a brick  of  limb, 
a knot 

that  was  out  and  had  rot, 
decayed  loose  in  the  tree. 

And  got  his  foot  on  it,  slippin, 

and  hit  broke 

and  give  him  a slide. 

And  he  just  slid  down  and  hit  on  the  lion’s  back. 
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And  when  he  hit  the  lion’s  back, 

that  scared  hit, 

with  him  on  hits  back, 

and  hit  raised  up  and  took  off  a-runnin  with  Jack  on  its  back. 

And  he  just  clinched  in  its  fur  and  stayed  on. 

He  was  a good  rider.  [Audience  laughter] 

And  stayed  on  it  and  the  lion  took  him  through  by  the  courthouse. 
And  Jack  on  it. 

And  the  men  there— 
men  there— 

They  ordered  the  King 

and  the  men  got  there  ’fore  he  did. 

And  got  aim  on  it 
to  try  to  save  Jack. 

And  finally  one  got  a bead 
and  shot 
and  killed  it. 

It  was  just  going  so  fast  and  Jack  on  it. 

It  throwed  Jack 

and  stoved  his  shoulder  up  in  the  mud, 
it  was  going  so  fast. 

And  stove  it  up. 

Nearly  broke  his  shoulder. 

And  the  mud  on  him. 

While  Jack  was  a-gettin  up,  a-brushin, 
the  King  had  got  there. 

And  he  said,  “King.” 

He  said,  “Oh,  my  God.” 

He  said,  “Your  men  has  played.” 

He  said,  “Played  what?” 

He  said,  “I  had  that  lion—” 

Brushin  mud,  yet,  and  dust  off  his  clothes. 

Said,  “I  HAD  THAT  LION  TRAINED  FOR  YOU  A RIDEY-HORSE.” 
[Audience  laughter] 

And  said,  “You’d  a-looked  big  a-ridin  around  a-seein  about  your 
people  on  a lion.” 

And  said,  “Your  men  has  up  and  killed  it.” 

And  said,  “I  didn’t  have  no  chance  to  tell  ’em, 
the  lion  a-going  that  way.” 

And  the  King  said,  “Men,” 
he  said,  “I  hate  to  do  it.” 
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But  he  said,  “I  would  a-looked  big,  like  Jack  said, 

and  now  you’ve  got  to  make  him  up 

another  five  hundred  guineas 

for  killin  my  ridey-horse.”  [Audience  laughter] 

And  that  made  Jack  fifteen  hundred  guineas. 

And  he  went  back  home. 

And  said  him  and  his  mother  lived  good  for  a while. 

That ’s  why  they  call  him  Lucky  Jack. 

(Duration:  27  minutes,  25  seconds) 

Hicks’s  performance  of  “Jack  and  the  Varmints”  reverberates  be- 
tween two  contexts— the  present  reality  of  the  teller’s  audience  gathered 
on  his  front  porch  and  the  past  remembrances  of  tellings  once  shared  in 
Charlie’s  country  store.  As  a performer,  Hicks  tends  to  drop  his  eyes 
down  or  even  to  close  them  altogether,  looking  directly  at  his  listeners 
only  when  he  wishes  to  make  a point  or  to  key  their  laughter.  Hicks  usually 
holds  his  own  laughter  until  after  his  audience  catches  the  joke  and  then 
he  joins  in,  again  shutting  his  eyes  as  amusement  shakes  his  tall  frame.  In 
“Jack  and  the  Varmints,”  neither  Ray  nor  Charlie  looked  at  one  another 
during  the  performance.  Both  men  looked  down  and  inward  as  this  story 
from  an  era  which  for  each  of  them  is  now  only  a memory  was  again 
recreated,  touching  off  depths  of  associations  completely  different  from 
those  of  the  trio  of  eager  folklorists  who  were  also  privy  to  the  perfor- 
mance. The  sense  of  such  a performance  feature  is  that  Hicks’s  inner  eye 
sees  a drama  unfolding  which  he  then  reports  back  to  his  hearers.  It  is  not, 
ironically,  the  somnambulistic  storyteller  who  is  blind  but  his  wide-eyed 
spectators.  Through  Hicks’s  visions,  his  listeners’  eyes  are  opened  to  the 
doings  of  a boy  named  Jack.  Eliade  has  described  this  visionary  flight  of 
the  shaman:  “The  shaman’s  essential  role  in  the  defense  of  the  psychic 
integrity  of  the  community  depends  above  all  on  this:  men  are  sure  that 
one  of  them  is  able  to  help  them  in  the  critical  circumstances  produced  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world.  It  is  consoling  and  comforting  to 
know  that  a member  of  the  community  is  able  to  see  what  is  hidden  and 
invisible  to  the  restand  to  bring  back  direct  and  reliable  information  from 
the  supernatural  world”  (509). 

Occasionally,  Jack’s  doings  may  be  “a  little  rough.”  The  storyteller  is 
sensitive  to  naturalistic  details  which,  while  delighting  men  at  Charlie’s 
store,  might  be  less  appropriate  for  the  two  women  in  his  audience.  Hicks 
stops  his  story  for  a quick  check  to  see  what  version  is  preferred.  Having 
offered  the  warning  that  “some  say  it’s  a little  rough,”  Hicks  continues  his 
tale  “the  way  I know  it.”  Whereas  Chase  indicates  thatjack  came  to  a mud 
puddle,  Hicks  tells  how  Jack  came  to  cow  manure  covered  with  yellow 
flies.  Ray  Hicks  has  received  enough  performance  feedback  in  different 
contexts  to  know  when  narrative  code-switching  should  be  considered. 
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In  addition  to  Hicks’s  usual  metanarrative  asides,  there  are  textural 
nuances  which  give  “Jack  and  the  Varmints”  an  unusual  performance 
twist.  Throughout  this  tale,  Hicks  footnotes  his  narrative  sources,  citing 
what  “they  said”  about  Jack’s  several  encounters  with  the  varmints.  The 
feeling  conveyed  by  this  curious  documentation  is  that  the  storyteller  is 
accurately  repeating  his  forefathers’  tellings  or  that  he  is  quoting  reliable, 
first-person  eyewitness  accounts  of  the  affair.  For  instance,  Jack  first 
ventures  out  against  a wild  boar,  which  “they  said  . . . had  tushes  out  of 
each  side  of  its  mouth.”  When  Jack  manages  to  trap  the  boar  inside  a 
deserted  log  cabin,  “said  the  surge  of  it  was  tearin  the  logs  apart.”  Next, 
Jack  tricks  the  unicorn  into  ramming  its  horn  through  a white  oak  tree, 
making  it  an  easy  target:  “And  they  said  whenjack  shot  that  that  thing  was 
so  big,  a-kickin  a-going  out,  till  hit  busted  that  tree  and  grubbed  it.”  Finally, 
Jack  faces  the  lion:  “And  they  said  when  hit  come  hit  roared  so  hard-jack 
said  it  roared  so  hard,  and  the  other  people  that  knowed  it,  that  it  started 
big  rock  a-rollin,  jarred  ’em  loose,  that  would  weight  two  or  three  hundred 
pound  off  of  that  canyon  mountain.”  Here  Hicks’s  source  shifts.  No 
longer  is  he  simply  citing  anonymous  authorities;  he  begins  to  invoke  the 
authority  of  Jack  himself. 

Said  when  that  lion  ’old  gnaw  that  tree  with  the 
pressure  would  jerk  him  up  in  it, 
with  the  big  slabs  a-flyin  out  of  it. 

And  they’d  whiz  out  through  the  woods 

like  lightnin  would  throw, 

crack. 

And  splinters  a-crackin. 

And  Jack’s  heart, 

he  said,  was  a-beatin  all  up  in  his  head  and  neck. 

Tremblin, 

and  his  heart  thumpin. 

Like  I’ve  had  mine  to  do, 
scared 

in  the  woods, 

when  I was  a little  boy 

and  on  up  after  I got  grown. 

It  is  as  if  Hicks  does  not  wish  to  have  his  veracity  doubted.  These 
adventures  are  true,  for  Jack  himself  affirmed  as  much  to  the  storyteller. 
Jack’s  adventures  are  also  reinforced  by  what  Ray  Hicks  has  experienced 
firsthand  in  his  own  life,  experiences  which  parallel  those  of  the  fright- 
ened but  plucky  trickster. 

Following  his  telling  of  “Jack  and  the  Varmints,”  Hicks  continues  with 
a personal  narrative  involving  a dangerous  encounter  he  experienced  in 
the  mountains.  Faced  with  a frightful  situation,  the  storyteller  explains 
that  he  solaced  and  encouraged  himselfjust  asjack  had  found  it  necessary 
to  do  in  “Jack  and  the  Varmints.”  Hicks  admonished  himself:  “I’ve  got  to 
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say,  ‘I’ll  make  it.’  Likejack  was  with  a-gettin  the  boar  and  the  unicorn  and 
the  lion.  I was  scared,  but  I’ve  got  to  say,  ‘Eh,  I’m  just  thinkin  something 
maybe,  that’ll  never  happen  to  me.’”  The  emotion  of  fear  and  its  effect  on 
the  body  become  the  nominal  subject  in  both  the  Jack  Tale  and  the  Ray 
Tale  which  followed.  Together,  these  twin  tales  echo  the  shaman’s 
message  that  courage  is  not  based  on  the  absence  of  fear  but  is  instead 
based  on  the  presence  of  fear  that  has  been  faced  and  overcome. 

As  the  afternoon  was  winding  down,  Hicks,  now  in  a mellow  mood, 
meditated  upon  the  greed  as  well  as  the  generosity  that  are  both  aspects 
of  the  human  condition. 

And,  you  know,  to  get  down  on  the  principle  of  it  now, 
of  our  teachin  of  the  history, 

our  Holy  Bible  says  all  we  was  promised  was  bread  and  water. 

Was  promised  from  the  Heavenly  Father. 

This  other’s  just  extra  we  get. 

But  a lot  of  times,  you  know,  to  get  on  it  now— 

I go  back  to  that  when  I talk. 

When  we  get  on  it,  a lot  of  times  we  ask  for  too  much  food  from  our 
God. 

Get  carried  away. 

Ain’t  thankful  enough  for  what  we’ve  got. 

And  our  clothes. 

You  know,  a deep  heart— 

I’ve  lived  through  it  and  other  people  has, 

plenty  everwhere  in  the  country— 

has  been  deep-hearted  people  is  what  carried  it  out. 

And  I’ll  say  it’s  what’s  a-carryin  it  out  today 
is  we’ve  got  some  deep-hearted  people  yet. 


That  means  clever, 

willing  to  help, 

through  humanity  of  people. 

But  the  best  people  that  is  is  who  don’t  feel  better  than  another  ’un. 

I’ve  always  felt  that  my  pain  was  just  like  you’uns’s  and  you’uns’s  was 
just  like  mine. 


Clever,  deep-hearted  Ray  Hicks  reveals  his  personal  code  in  such  an 
observation.  In  the  simple  statement,  “I’ve  always  felt  that  my  pain  wasjust 
like  you’uns’s  and  you’uns’s  was  just  like  mine,”  Hicks  articulates  an 
Appalachian  equivalent  of  Wallace  Bacon’s  “Sense  of  the  Other”  philoso- 
phy which  has  charted  the  course  for  the  humanistic  discipline  variously 
known  as  Interpretation  and  Performance  Studies  during  recent  de- 
cades. In  his  folk  epics,  Ray  Hicks  and  his  verbal  creation,  Jack,  share  a 
deep  sense  of  each  other.  At  the  same  time,  Jack  represents  Everyman,  a 
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figure  prone  to  the  same  fear  and  folly  and  good  fortune  as  is  all  of 
mankind. 


Conclusion 


This  case  study  has  examined  the  performance  paradigm  of  shaman- 
istic  storyteller  Ray  Hicks  of  Beech  Mountain.  Examples  of  how  Hicks 
interjects  his  own  autobiography  into  the  Jack  Tales  are  seen  in  his 
privately  owned  composition  “Jack  and  Ray’s  Hunting  Trip,”  as  well  as  in 
three  traditional  tales— “Hardy  Hardhead,”  “The  Heifer  Hide,”  and  “Jack 
and  the  Varmints”— inherited  by  word-of-mouth  from  his  ancestors. 
Throughout  all  of  these  tales,  the  performer  merges  his  own  persona  into 
that  ofjack,  sharing  the  trickster’s  thoughts  and  embodying  his  emotions. 
Hicks’s  stories  emerge  out  of  a monologue  about  his  life,  and  then,  once 
the  Jack  Tale  has  been  told,  the  teller  blends  back  into  his  own  saga  once 
again.  Such  a double  perspective  of  metanarrative  and  narrative  fosters 
a sense  of  dialogue— a conversation  with  the  storyteller  about  his  tale. 
These  empathic  stories,  when  properly  ministered  by  a folk  healer  such 
as  Ray  Hicks,  a man  marked  for  the  shaman’s  calling,  have  the  power  to 
revive  and  rejuvenate.  “And  so,  like  I told  you,”  Hicks  explains,  “that  tale 
goes  from  one  another,  if  you’ve  got  in  the  spirit  of  it,  is  from  heart  to 
heart.  A-feelin  of  that  spirit  that’s  in  it.  Of  the  feelin  of  the  tale.”  Hicks 
believes  that  the  “spirit”  inherent  in  these  ancientjack  Tales  has  the  power 
to  “ease  the  heart.” 

Hicks’s  folk  aesthetic  is  a reflection  of  his  work  as  a wildcrafter,  an 
herbalist  who  hunts  native  barks,  roots,  leaves,  and  berries  in  order  to 
release  their  curative  powers.  Stories  possess  similar  medicinal  properties 
which  can  be  called  forth  by  the  skilled  shamanistic  teller,  who  closes  his 
eyes  to  this  world  in  order  that  he  may  better  see  into  the  other  world.  By 
inducing  this  trance-like  state,  the  storyteller  is  able  to  commune  with 
spirits  inhabiting  another  sphere— the  realm  ofjack— and  then  to  share 
this  vision  with  his  listeners.  These  dream-like  tales  are  long,  subjective 
panoramas  which  enter  into  the  consciousness  of  the  hero.  This  matching 
of  the  storyteller’s  self  with  his  narrative  alter  ego  is  so  complete  that  Hicks 
even  affirms:  “I’m  Jack.  I’ve  been  Jack.  I’m  Jack  right  now.” 

Richard  Bauman  in  Story,  Performance,  and  Event  has  observed  that 
“the  student  of  oral  literature,  no  less  than  the  scholar  of  written 
literature,  confronts  individual  folk  poets  and  unique  works  of  literary 
creation,  worthy  of  critical  attention  as  such,  as  artists  and  works  of  art” 
(8-9).  My  premise  is  that  Ray  Hicks  is  just  such  a folk  poet.  His  artistry  as 
manifest  in  four  Jack  Tales  created  through  performance  has  been 
explored  in  the  preceding  pages.  Hicks  is  obviously  pleased  to  have  his 
cultural  authority  and  expertise  recorded  for  posterity.  Yet,  he  also 
believes  that  the  value  of  his  folk  art  lies  not  in  the  tales,  but  in  the  telling. 
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Reviews 


Arts  in  Earnest:  North  Carolina  Folklife.  Edited  by  Daniel  W.  Patterson  and 
Charles  G.  Zug  III.  Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1990.  Pp.  x+319, 
introduction,  maps  and  sketches,  musical  notation,  photographs,  notes, 
index.  $18.95  paperback. 

Reviewed  by  Lynn  Moss  Sanders. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  collection  of  essays  on  North  Carolina 
folklife,  editors  Daniel  W.  Patterson  and  Charles  G.  Zug  III  consider  the 
question  that  occupies  many  folklore  enthusiasts  and  scholars  when  they 
try  to  explain  their  interests  and  jobs  to  others:  “What  is  folklore?”  The 
answer  lies  in  the  fifteen  essays  in  Arts  in  Earnest:  North  Carolina  Folklife 
written  by  former  students  of  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

This  book  has  a number  of  strengths.  One  is  the  great  variety  of 
topics  covered  in  essays  that  deal  with  the  material  culture,  narrative  lore, 
and  musical  traditions  of  North  Carolina.  Even  those  essays  based  on 
similar  traditions  have  quite  different  approaches  to  the  material.  For 
example,  two  essays  discuss  North  Carolina  duck  decoys-Stephen 
Matchak’s  “The  North  Carolina  Wildfowl  Decoy  Tradition”  and  “Why 
Do  Duck  Decoys  Have  Eyes?”  by  John  Forrest-but  while  Matchak 
carefully  describes  the  regional  hunting  practices  that  gave  rise  to  the 
tradition,  focusing  only  briefly  on  decoys  as  an  art  form,  Forrest 
concentrates  on  the  aesthetics  of  duck  hunting  with  decoys.  Laurel 
Horton  explains  how  the  materials,  dyes,  and  patterns  of  traditional 
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quilts  in  Rowan  County  were  influenced  by  the  social  and  cultural  status 
of  the  makers;  Mary  Anne  McDonald  describes  an  unusual  quilt-making 
tradition  among  black  women  in  Chatham  County. 

Another  strength  is  the  focus  on  fieldwork,  which  the  editors  feel  is 
an  important  common  thread  throughout  the  book.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina’s  Curriculum  in  Folklore  is  noted  for  its  success  in 
training  excellent  fieldworkers;  the  emphasis  on  fieldwork  in  this  volume 
gives  a special  quality  to  essays  that  are  clearly  based  on  long-term 
relationships  formed  between  folklorists  and  their  informants.  Mary 
Anne  McDonald,  for  example,  is  well  aware  of  the  culture  gaps  between 
her  life  and  the  lives  of  the  black  women  she  interviewed,  but  it  is  clear 
from  her  informed  discussion  of  funeral-ribbon  quilts  that  her  sensitivity 
enabled  her  to  overcome  barriers  between  folklorist  and  folk  artists. 
Cecelia  Conway’s  close  relationship  with  banjoist  Dink  Roberts  gave  her 
important  insights  into  the  performance  context  of  his  music,  making 
her  analysis  of  the  multiple  levels  of  meaning  in  the  song  fragment  she 
discusses  convincing.  A real  ability  to  empathize  with  his  informants  also 
distinguishes  Douglas  DeNatale’s  essay  on  occupational  lore— “The  Dis- 
sembling Line:  Industrial  Pranks  in  a North  Carolina  Textile  Mill.”  One 
of  the  most  thought-provoking  essays  in  the  collection,  DeNatale’s  work 
convincingly  demonstrates  that  pranks  in  Southern  mills  may  not  be  as 
good-natured  as  earlier  studies  seemed  to  indicate. 

Although  the  editors  group  the  essays  into  sections  titled  “Of  the 
Past,”  “Of  Individuals,”  and  “Of  Communities,”  they  are  careful  to 
represent  the  traditional  genres  of  folk  study-folk  narrative,  folk  music, 
and  material  culture.  The  essays  on  folk  music  range  from  thorough 
analyses  of  particular  traditions— “‘I  Never  Could  Play  Alone’:  The 
Emergence  of  the  New  River  Valley  String  Band,  1875-1915”  by  Thomas 
Carter  with  Thomas  Sauber— and  particular  song  texts-“The  Banjo-Song 
Genre:  A Study  of  ‘High  Sheriff,’  Dink  Roberts’s  Man-against-the-Law 
Song”  by  Cecelia  Conway-to  discussions  of  folk  music  within  the  larger 
context  of  community-“In  the  Good  Old  Way:  Primitive  Baptist  Tradi- 
tion in  an  Age  of  Change”  by  Brett  Sutton  and  “Banjos  and  Blues,”  Kip 
Lornell’s  comparison  of  music  types  popular  in  Cedar  Grove  and 
Durham  in  the  1930s.  In  addition,  banjoist  Bill  Mansfield  lends  his 
musician’s  ear  to  a study  of  the  development  and  musical  qualities  of  the 
Bright-Leaf  tobacco  auctioneer’s  chant. 

Two  essays  focus  on  traditional  tale-bearers,  although  Charlotte 
Paige  Gutierrez  notes  in  her  study  of  “The  Narrative  Style  of  Marshall 
Ward,  Jack-Tale  Teller”  that  while  Ward,  a Banner  Elk  schoolteacher  for 
thirty  years,  has  ensured  the  survival  of  the  tradition,  he  has  also  changed 
it  substantially  to  suit  his  audience.  John  Porter  explores  the  strikingly 
complete  memory  that  Asheville  resident  Harry  Chepriss  holds  of  the 
Greek  folk  play  Panaretos  from  his  youth.  A third  essay  on  folk  narrative 
describes  a North  Carolina  example  of  the  urban  legend,  the  story  of  an 
especially  pugnacious  Duke  football  player.  In  “Tugging  on  Superman’s 
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Cape:  The  Making  of  a College  Legend,”  James  Wise  persuasively  argues 
that  the  least  obvious  level  of  the  town-gown  conflict  in  the  story  is 
probably  the  most  important. 

In  addition  to  the  essays  on  quilts  and  duck  decoys,  other  material 
culture  studies  include  Rachel  B.  Osborn’s  study  of  the  Hugh  Dixon 
Homestead  and  Kathleen  Condon’s  essay  on  the  “outsider”  art  of  Clyde 
Jones  of  Bynum. 

Other  strengths  of  this  excellent  collection  include  the  personal  tone 
of  many  of  the  pieces,  the  performance-oriented  approach  of  the  entire 
volume,  and,  in  a number  of  the  essays,  a deliberate  focus  on  ideas  for 
future  folklore  study.  The  exemplary  nature  of  these  studies,  as  well  as  the 
great  variety  of  genres  and  approaches  demonstrated  in  the  book,  makes 
it  an  excellent  teaching  text.  The  editors’  introduction  to  Arts  in  Earnest 
also  provides  an  enlightening  historical  overview  of  folk  studies  in  the 
state  and  could  almost  be  listed  as  a separate  essay  on  “The  History  and 
Future  of  Folk  Studies  in  North  Carolina.” 

In  many  ways  this  book  is  a tribute  to  the  editors,  two  of  our  state’s 
finest  folklore  teachers,  researchers,  and  professional  mentors.  Essay 
authors  are  their  students,  twelve  of  whom  have  graduated  to  successful 
careers  in  public  sector  or  academic  folklore.  Thus,  many  of  these  writers 
continue  to  enrich  our  understanding  of  North  Carolina  folklife,  as  they 
have  in  this  outstanding  collection. 


Listening  for  the  Crack  of  Dawn:  A Master  Storyteller  Recalls  the  Appalachia  of 
His  Youth.  By  Donald  M.  Davis.  Little  Rock,  AR:  August  House,  1990.  Pp. 
224,  preface.  $17.95  hardback. 

Reviewed  by  Cheryl  Oxford. 

Donald  Davis  is  a retired  United  Methodist  minister,  a former 
chairperson  of  the  Board  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Preservation 
and  Perpetuation  of  Storytelling,  and  a professional  storyteller  with  a 
national  reputation.  He  is  also  author  of  a collection  of  tales  which  has 
been  compared  with  the  works  of  Flannery  O’Connor,  Eudora  Welty, 
and  William  Faulkner.  Davis’s  memories  of  his  youth  in  Haywood 
County,  North  Carolina,  a world  rich  with  stories,  are  the  subject  of 
Listening  for  the  Crack  of  Dawn. 

The  book’s  subtitle-A  Master  Storyteller  Recalls  the  Appalachia  of  His 
Youth-suggests  a locale  for  these  nostalgic  tales,  the  hills  and  hamlets  of 
western  North  Carolina  in  the  1950s.  Yet  Davis’s  themes  are  so  universal 
and  evocative  that  all  readers  should  feel  a kinship  with  these  mountain 
folk  from  mythic  “Nantahala  County.”  Davis  acknowledges  that  each 
reader  has,  even  if  living  in  a totally  different  world,  “been  there”  (7).  It 
is  Davis’s  delight  in  the  ordinary  which  gives  the  book  its  extraordinary 
charm. 
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Raleigh,  U.  C. 


In  his  preface,  Davis  ponders  the  appropriate  term  for  his  form, 
which  he  considers  a new  medium-not  a novel,  yet  more  than  a collection 
of  separate  stories.  The  stories,  Davis  suggests,  represent  “a  chronologi- 
cal growing-up  cycle”  (7).  The  work  as  a whole,  with  its  theme  of  coming 
of  age,  is  a sort  of  bildungsroman.  The  tales  are  told  from  a double 
perspective,  that  of  the  storyteller  as  both  boy  and  man.  This  duality  gives 
the  collection  its  wisdom  and  its  wistfulness. 

The  book  is  one  you’ll  want  to  savor.  It  is  like  a treasured  family  photo 
album,  holding  the  portraits  of  such  vivid  characters  as  Aunt  Laura,  Miss 
Annie,  Doctor  York,  Wild  Harry,  and  Daff-Knee  Garlic.  As  you  turn  each 
leaf,  you  find  yourself  reminiscing  about  your  own  great  aunt,  family 
doctor,  old  maid  school  teacher,  and  entrepreneurial  summer  employer. 
Your  laughter,  the  lump  in  your  throat,  are  both  for  the  fortunes  and 
follies  of  Davis’s  youth,  as  well  as  your  own. 

While  the  book  is  a delight  to  read,  if  ever  possible,  hear  Donald  Davis 
tell  you  these  stories  himself.  During  the  1990  National  Storytelling 
Festival,  under  the  harvest  moon  in  Jonesborough,  Tennessee,  Davis 
shared  his  saga  with  the  crowds  which  overflowed  colorful  circus  tents  to 
hear  this  masterful  but  unaffected  storyteller  weave  his  spell.  At  his  sets, 
strangers  sat  down  together  and  soon  felt  like  family.  In  the  stillness  of 
those  moments,  thousands  listened.  What  we  heard  transported  us  to  a 
past  too  quickly  passing  into  oblivion.  What  we  heard  fed  our  hunger  for 
home  and  heritage  and  community.  What  we  heard  heralded  a renais- 
sance of  the  storyteller’s  art  and  audience.  What  we  heard-the  crack  of 
dawn. 

Donald  Davis’s  book  is  a triumph. 
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